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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 

MARIE ANTOINETTE 
CHAPTER XI 

T HE Queen did not sufficiently concealthe dis- 
satisfaction she felt at having been unable to 
prevent the appointment of M.de Calonne; 
she even one day went so far as to say at the duchess’s, 
in the midst of the partisans and protectors of that 
minister, that the finances of F ranee passed alternately 
from the hands of an honest man without talent into 
thoseof a skilful knave. M. de Calonne was, therefore, 
far from aCting in concert with the Queen all the time 
that he continued in place ; and, while dull verses were 
circulated about Paris, describing the Queen and her 
favourite dipping at pleasure into the coffers of the 
Comptroller-General, the Queen was avoiding all 
communication with him. 

During the long and severe winter of 1783-84, 
the King gave three millions of livres for the relief 
of the indigent. M. de Calonne, who felt the necessity 
of making advances to the Queen, fruitlessly caught 
at this opportunity to show her his respeCt and devo- 
tion. He came and offered to place in her hands one 
million of the three, to be distributed in her name and 
under her direction. His proposal was rejeCted; the 
Queen answered, that the charity ought to be wholly 
distributed in the King’s name, and that she would 
this year debar herself of even the slightest enjoy- 
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THE QUEEN’S BENEVOLENCE 

merits, in order to contribute to the relief of the un- 
fortunate all that her savings would enable her to give. 

The moment M. de Calonne left the t loset, the 
Queen sent for me:“ Congratulate me, my dear, "said 
she ; “ I have just escaped a snare, or at least a matter 
which ‘eventually might have caused me much re- 
gret.” She related the conversation which had taken 
place', word for word, to me, adding, “ That man will 
complete the ruin of the national finances. It is said 
that I placed him in his situation. The people arc made 
to believe that I am extravagant; yet I have refused 
to suffer a sum of money from the royal treasury, 
although destined for the most laudable purjxise, to 
pass through my hands.” 

The Queen, making monthly retrenchments from 
the expenditure of her privy purse, and not having 
spent the gifts customary at the pericxl of her confine- 
ment, was in possession of from five to six hundred 
thousand francs, her own savings. She made use of 
from two to three hundred thousand francs of this, 
which her principal women sent to M. I,e Noir, to 
the curates of Paris and Versailles, and to the s,rurs 
hospitalieres, and so distributed them among fam- 
ilies in need. 

Desirous to implant in the breast of her daughter 
not only a desire to succour the unfort unate, but t hose- 
qualities necessaryfor theduedischargeof that sacred 
duty, the Queen incessantly talked to her, though 
she was yet very young, about thesnflerings of the 
poor during a season so inclement. The princess al- 
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SAINT CLOUD AND VERSAILLES 

The palace of Versailles, pulled to pieces in the 
interior by a variety of new arrangements, and mu- 
tilated in point of uniformity, partly by the removal 
of the ambassador’s staircase, and partly by that 
of the peristyle of columns placed at the bottom of 
the marble court, was equally in want of substantial 
and ornamental repair. The King, therefore, desired 
M. Micque to lay before him several plans for the 
repairs of the palace. He consulted me on certain 
arrangements analogous to some of those adopted 
in the Queen’s establishment, and, in my presence, 
asked M. Micque how much money would be wanted 
for the execution of the whole work, and how many 
years he would be in completing it. I forget how many 
millions of livres were mentioned; but I remember 
M. Micque replied, that six years would be sufficient 
time for performing the whole undertaking, if the 
Treasury made the necessary advances from time 
to time without any delay. “And how many years 
shall you require,” said the King, “if the advances 
are not punctually made?” “'Fen, sire,” replied the 
architeft. “We must then reckon upon ton years,” 
said his Majesty, “and put off* this great undertaking 
until the year 1790 ; it will occupy the rest of the cen- 
tury.” The King afterwards talked of the 1 deprecia- 
tion of property which took place at Versailles, whilst 
the Regent kept the court of Louis X V at the Tuile- 
ries, and said that he must consider means to prevent 
that inconvenience. It was the desire to do this that 
promoted the purchase of Saint Cloud. The Oueen 
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SAINT CLOUD AND VERSAILLES 

first conceived the idea of it one day when she was 
riding out with the Duchesse de Polignac and the 
Comtesse Diana ; she mentioned it to the King, who 
was much pleased with the thought; the purchase 
confirming him in the intention of quitting Versailles, 
which he had entertained for ten years. 

The King determined to continue the ministers, 
public officers, pages, and a considerable part of his 
stabling at Versailles. Messieurs de Breteuil and de 
Calonne were instru6led to treat with the Due d’ Or- 
leans for the purchase of Saint Cloud ; at first they 
hoped to be able to conclude the business by a mere 
exchange. The value of Choisy, La Muette, and one 
forest was equivalent to the sum demanded by the 
House of Orleans; and in the exchange which the 
Queen expected, she saw there was a saving to be 
made, instead of an increase of expense. By this ar- 
rangement, the government of Choisy, in the hands 
of the Due de Coigny, and that of La Muette, in the 
hands of the Marechal de Soubise, would be sup- 
pressed. At the same time, the two conciergeries, 
and all the servants employed in these two royal 
houses, would be reduced; but while the treaty was 
going forward, Messieurs de Breteuil and de Ca- 
lonne gave up the point of exchange, and some mil- 
lions in specie were substituted for Choisy and La 
Muette. 

The Queen advised the King to give her Saint 
Cloud, as a means of avoiding the establishment of 
a governor, her plan being to have merely a house- 
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“BT order of the QE E!^ 

keeper there; by which means the governor's ex- 
penses would be saved. The King ugieed, and Saint 
Cloud was purchased for the Queen. She provided the 
same liveries for the porters at the gates, and ser- 
vants of the castle, as for those at Trianon. The house- 
keeper at the latter place had put up some house- 
hold regulations, with these words, “ By order of the 
Queen.” The same thing was done at Saint (.’loud. 
The Queen’s livery at the door of a palace, where it 
was expected none but that of the King would be 
seen, and the words, “By order of flu* Queen,” at the 
head of the printed papers pasted near the iron gates, 
caused a great sensation and produced a very unfor- 
tunate effedt, not only among the common people, but 
also among persons of a superior class, They saw in 
it an attack upon the customs of monarchy, and cus- 
toms are nearly equal to laws The Quern heard of 
this, but she thought that herdignm would !*• com- 
promised if she made any change in the form of these 
regulations, though they might h.nr (teen altogether 
superseded without any inromeniehee “ \I \ name 
is not misplaced,” said she," ; n g.ini< n, fn-longmg 
to myself; surely 1 may give ..rd.-i there, without 
infringing the rights of tiie State " l h,, j) u . un ] v 
answer she made to the repiv..-ntaM* »;i-. w hi. h a 
few faithful servants ventured u< mak.- t. > . ,» n the 

subjeft. The discontent of the Km mu , ,, n ? } n (K ._ 
casion probably induced M dT „„ ml. uj*, n the 
first troubles alxuit tiie parliament, :■ i .1 \ tij.it it was 
“impolitic” and “immoral" in a Q ,.f I-Y.mce to 


THE FINANCES OF FRANCE 

possess palaces of her own : 1 thus a change, effected 
through an economical motive, assumed a very differ- 
ent character in the eyes of the public. 

The Queen was very much dissatisfied with the 
manner in which M. de Calonne had managed this 
matter. The Abbe de Vermond, the most aftive and 
persevering of that minister's enemies, saw with de- 
light that the expedients of those from whom alone 
new resources might be expedted were gradually 
failing, because the period when the Archbishop of 
Toulouse would be placed over the finances was 
thereby hastened. 

The royal navy had resumed an imposing attitude 
during the war for the independence of America; a 
glorious peace with England had compensated for 
the former attacks of our enemies upon the fame 
of France ; 2 and the throne was surrounded by nu- 
merous heirs. The sole ground of uneasiness was 
in the finances, but that uneasiness related only to 
the manner in which they were administered. In a 
word, France felt confident in its own strength and 
resources, when two events, which seem scarcely 

1 The Queen never forgot this affront of M. d’EsprCmenil’s ; she said, that as 
it was offered at a time when social order had not been disturbed, she had 
felt the severest mortification at it. Shortly before the downfall of the throne, 
M. d’Espr6menil, having openly espoused the King’s side, was insulted in the 
garden of the Tuil cries, by the Jacobins, and so ill-treated that he was carried 
home very ill. Somebody recommended the Queen, on account of the royalist 
principles he then professed, to send and inquire after him . She replied, that 
she was truly grieved at what had happened to M. d’Esprdmenil, but that 
mere policy should never induce her to show any particular solicitude for the 
man who had been the first to make so insulting an attack upon her character. 
Note by Madame Camfian. 

‘ 2 [By the Peace of Versailles ( 1 783) France gained in several directions where 
she had suffered severely in the Peace of Paris (1763).] 
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“THE zJMARRIAGE OH FIGARO" 

worthy of a place in history, but whic h have never- 
theless an important one in that of the French Revo- 
lution, introduced a spirit of sarcasm and contempt, 

not only against the highest ranks, hut even against 
the most august personages. I allude to a comedy and 
a great swindling transaction. 

Beaumarchais had long possessed a brilliant repu- 
tation in certain circles in Paris for his wit and mu- 
sical talents, and at the theatres for dramas more or 
less indifferent, when his comedy of" The liar her of 
Seville ’’procured for him a more* derided reputation 
upon the French stage. His Memoirs against M . ( des- 
man had amused Paris by the ridicule they threw 
upon a parliament which was disliked, and Ins ad- 
mission to an intimacy with M.dc Maurepas procured 
him a degree of influence over imj* >r tans a flairs. 'Thus 
honourably situated, he became amhm. ms of' the dan- 
gerous reputation of giving a tp-nri.i! impulse to d, t , 
mindsof the people of the capital In .1 k mint drama, 
in which the most respected m.mmT, and customs 
were held up to popular dens. m and ndvule of 
the new philosophers. Af ter s, \<- m! . J; . , ,* | ,j , )S j M - r _ 
ity, the minds of the Fn-inh had I..-, an.- m a.- 
erally turned to criticism and nets m. ; ..nd v.h n i; ( . t!l! . 
marchais had finished he. m..n ,j ; , , TfJnt , 

“Marriage of Figaro," ail ,, !;1 r„c’e 

were eager for the gratiiiu* , .• s . .... 

for the censors of the pnjj, r },.ei d- . ; ; f 

should not be performed . Th. • •, „r| 

grew so numerous through tie-ami: - 


“ THE cJMARRIAGE OF FIGARO ” 


plaisance,that people were daily heard to say,“ I have 
been, or I am going to be, at the reading of Beau- 
marchais’ play.” The desire to see it performed be- 
came universal: an expression which he had the art 
to insert in his work compelled, as it were, the ap- 
probation of the superior nobility, or of persons in 
power who aimed at the honour of being ranked 
among the magnanimous; he made his Figaro say, 
that “ none but little minds dreaded little books.” The 
Baron de Breteuil and all the men of Madame de 
Polignac’s circle entered the lists as the warmest 
protedlors of the comedy. Solicitations to the King 
became so pressing, that his Majesty determined to 
judge for himself of a work which so much engrossed 
the public attention, and desired me to ask M. Le 
Noir, lieutenant of police, for the manuscript of “The 
Marriage of Figaro.” One morning I received a note 
from the Queen, ordering me to be with her at three 
o’clock, and not to come without having dined, for 
that she should detain me some time. When I got to 
the Queen’s inner closet, I found her alone with the 
King; a chair and a small table were ready placed 
opposite to them, and upon the table lay an enormous 
manuscript in several books. The King said to me, 
“That is Beaumarchais’ comedy; you must read it 
to us. You will find several parts troublesome, on ac- 
count of the erasures and references. I have already 
glanced over it,but I wish the Queen to be acquainted 
with the work. You will not mention this reading to 
anyone.” 
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“THE CARRIAGE OF FIGARO" 

I began. The King frequently interrupted nte by 
remarks which were always just, either of praise 
or censure. He frequently exclaimed/* That 's in had 
taste; this man continually brings the Italian nmcctti 
on the stage." At that soliloquy of Figaro in which 
he attacks various points of government, hut aims 
most particularly at state prisons, the King rose up, 
and said indignantly, “That 's detestable; that .shall 
never be played: the Bastille must he destroyed be- 
fore the licence to add this pla v can he any other than 
an add of the most dangerous folly. Tins man sends 
at everything that is to he respet ted in a govern- 
ment." Surely the King here gave a dr. mu »n to u birh 
experience must have reconciled all the enthusiastic 
admirers of the whimsical produrtion m question, 
“It will not be played, their "said the < hirm *• \ u 
certainly," replied Louis XVI; “ \ou nnn rel v upon 
that." 

Still it was constantly reported m .iiipauv that 
“Figaro” was about tube pert, .nue.irbej ,. v> , ,. ,. v ,. n 

many wagers laid ujjom the sub:.-. t 1 . s b, , u i t j 
have laid any myself, fancymg m\ .-it mu. h better 
informed as to the probability than .or. !„ (! 

I had, however, I should have ,j ( ,. 

ceived. The protectors of H, , mm, i . ri ,f 

his work, making themsei'.. .r>' ; 

succeed in their scheme <«! .. m 

spite of the King’s prohibit on,, t; r J; j, j 

<c r TL „ \ff .. .. < * 4 U 

thr 

n :n * mitt 


a lie Marriage of Mg an* .uijmjjj. 
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“THE CARRIAGE OF FIGARO” 


into the spirit of his chara&ers, and they determined 
to enjoy at least one performance of this pretended 
chef d’ oeuvre of the drama. The First Gentleman of 
the Chamber agreed that M. de La Ferte should lend 
the theatre of the Hotel des Menus Plaisirs, at Paris, 
which was used for rehearsals of the Opera; tickets 
were distributed to a vast number of persons of the 
first rank in society; and the day for the perform- 
ance was fixed. The King heard of all this only on 
the very morning of that day, and signed a lettre de 
cachet 1 which prohibited the performance. When the 
messenger who brought the order arrived, he found 
a part of the theatre already filled with spedlators, 
and the streets leading to the Hotel des Menus Plai- 
sirs were filled with carriages; the piece was not 
performed. This prohibition by the King was looked 
upon as an attack on public liberty. 

The disappointment produced so strong a discon- 
tent, that the words “oppression” and “tyranny” 
were uttered with no less passion and bitterness at 
that time than during the time which immediately pre- 
ceded the downfall of the throne. Beaumarchais was 
so far put off his guard by rage as to exclaim, “Well, 
gentlemen, he won’t suffer it to be played here; now 
I swear it shall be played — perhaps in the very choir 
of Notre Dame ! ” There was something prophetic in 
these words. 2 It was generally insinuated, shortly 

1 A lettre de cachet w;ts any written order proceeding from the King’s will. 
The term was not confined merely to orders for arrest. Note by Madame 
( 'um/iun. 

“ The Keeper of the Seals had constantly opposed the performance of this 
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“THE CARRIAGE OF FIGARO" 

afterwards, that Beaumarchais had at length deter- 
mined to suppress all those parts *»f his work which 
could do any injury to government, and on pretence 
of judging of the sacrifices made by the author, M.de 
Vaudreuil obtained permission to have this far-famed 
“Marriage of Figaro” performed at his country 
house. M. Cam pan was asked there; he had frequently 
heard the work read, ami did not now find the altera- 
tions that had been announced : tins he observed to 
several persons belonging to the court, who main- 
tained that the author had made all the proscribed 
suppressions. Everybody came in turn to talk to him 
about it. M.Campan was so astonished at these asser- 
tions in favour of an obvious fals.-ho.td, that he re- 
plied by a quotation from Beauman liar, himself, and 
assuming the tone of Basil in " 1 he Barb.-j of S<-\ ille,” 
he said, “Faith, gentlemen, i don't kn.»\\ uh<> is de- 
ceived here ; you all seem t> > be sn th>- secret ” They 
then came to the point, atid e.ini* i!\ begged him to 
tell the Queen positivelvth.it all v. in. h had hern prn- 
nounced reprehensible in M d< |{e.mm.iicli.n-,’ phiv 
had been cut out. My father m lav. . .-n*.-nn-d him- 
self with replying that his sit uaf i- >!i at ...inf not al- 
lowing of his giving an opinion, • .-p? in . a .• the 

Queen should first speak of the pa-. . hau, lieo.uld 
not say what he though? -«f it imh- ■ h< h.-uid ask 
him. The Queen said nothing t.. h.m al»<nt tie- mat- 
ter. Permission to perform thr p!a-, v.a at length 

play. The King said in hk «,r* ■ .■ ■ . t . - sy . , , ! u . 

will have more weight than *'.»• k*- - > « 
he was speaking the trmlt •».. . 
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obtained. The Queen thought the people of Paris 
would be finely tricked when they saw merely an ill- 
conceived piece, devoid of interest, as it must appear 
since it was deprived of its satire . 1 Under the per- 
suasion that there was not a passage left capable 
of malicious or dangerous application, Monsieur at- 
tended the first performance in a public box. The 
mad enthusiasm of the public in favour of the piece 
and Monsieur’s just displeasure are well known. The 
author was sent to prison soon afterwards, though 
his work was extolled to the skies, and though the 
court durst not suspend its performance . 2 

1 This was the opinion of IxniisXVI also. “The King,” says Grimm, “made 
himself sure that the public would judge unfavourably of the work. He said 
to the Marquis de Montesquiou, who was going to see the first representation, 
“Well, what do you augur of its success ? ” “ Sire, I hope the piece will fail. ’ * 
“And so do I,” replied the King. Note by the Editor . 

[Grimm ( Corresfiondance litter air e, vol. iii, p. 53) hints that either Mon- 
sieur or the Comte d’Artois had contrived the representation of the play.] 

2 “There is something still more ridiculous than my piece,” said Beaumar- 
chais himself ; “ that is, its success.” Mademoiselle Arnould foresaw it the first 
day, and exclaimed, ‘ £ It is a production that will fail fifty nights successively.” 

There was as crowded an audience on the seventy-second night as on the 
first. A circumstance related by Grimm enhanced the public curiosity. The 
following is extracted from his correspondence: 

“ Answer of M. de Beaumarchais to the Due de Villequier , who requested 
the use of his jirvvate box for some ladies who wished to see 1 Figaro 9 without 
being seen . 

“I have no respect, M. le due, for women who indulge themselves in seeing 
any play which they think indecorous, provided they can do so in secret. I lend 
myself to no such fancies. I have given my piece to the public to amuse, and 
not to instruct, not to give any compounding prudes the pleasure of going to 
admire it in a private box, and balancing their account with conscience by slan- 
dering it in company. To indulge in the pleasure of vice and assume the credit 
of virtue is the hypocrisy of the age. My piece is not of a doubtful nature; it 
must l)e patronised in good earnest, or avoided altogether; therefore with my 
respects to you, M. le due., I shall keep my box.” 

‘This letter,” adds Grimm, “was circulated all over Paris for a week. 
At first it was said to be addressed to the Due de Villequier, and afterwards 
to the Due d’Aumont. It got, in this form, as far as Versailles, where it was 
pronounced, as it deserved to be, an extraordinary piece of impertinence. It 
seemed the more insolent, inasmuch as it was well known that certain very 
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The Queen testified her displeasure against all 
who had assisted the author of “ The Marriage of Fi- 
garo "to worry the King into giv ing his consent that 
it should be represented. Her reproaches were more 
particularly directed against M.de Yaiuircui! for hav- 
ing had it performed at his house. I he v iolent and 
domineering disposition of her favourite's friend at 
last became disagreeable to her. 

One evening, on the Queen’s return from the 
duchess's, she desired her vahi dr . luunhr to bring 
her billiard cue into her closet, ami ordered me to 
open the box that contained it. I was surprised at 
not finding the padlock belonging to it, the key of 
which the Queen wore on her watch chain. I opened 
the box and took out the cue, broken m two. It was 
of ivory and formed of one single elephant’s tooth; 
the butt was of gold and very t.istetulh wrought. 
“ There, "said she, “that is the way M.de Yamhvuil 
has treated a thing I valued so highh l had laid it 
upon the couch while I was talking to th«- dm boss in 
the saloon; he had the assurance t<> make use of it, 
and in a fit of passion about a bio. bed lull, he struck 
the cue so violently against the table, that he broke 

great ladies had dtrlartil that it 

it should be only in a private U,\, I h- . * \\ 

marchais did not dare even tnat'cu p* • < t 

this new flash of rdehrit) , : « , . ,, t ?, r 

threats of his enemies, M* dr , . 

licly that his fanunis letter nr\f-r oo . v. s , lt v ! , <sJ 

his own friends, and that upon the us 

“It was ]>n>v«l that the letter *. r , - . < ...... / ... , . , ,.. r 

parliaments, whemtjxm indignation _* 

pertinent when addressed in n.mui ?:.• * . * > I ^ 

addressed to one of the long r* .V - * ]■■■) ...... 
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it in two. The noise brought me back into the billiard 
room; I did not say a word to him, but my looks 
showed him how angry I was. He was the more 
hurt at the accident, inasmuch as he aspires to the 
post of governor to the dauphin, and with that object 
in view, it is not wise to expose such a fault as pas- 
sion. I never thought of him for the place. It is quite 
enough to have consulted my heart only in the choice 
of a governess ; and I will not suffer that of governor 
to the dauphin to be at all affedled by the influence 
of my friends. I should be responsible for it to the 
nation. 

“The poor man,” continued the Queen,“does not 
know that my determination is made; for I have 
never expressed myself upon the subject to the duch- 
ess. Therefore, judge of the sort of evening he must 
have passed. Besides, this is not the first occurrence 
that has shown me that, however queens may be wea- 
ried with formality at home, they cannot amuse them- 
selves elsewhere without lessening their dignity.” 
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S HORTLY after the public mind had hi *en thrown 
into agitation bv tin* perluniiam «• of •• The M ar . 
riage of Figaro," a secret intrigue ,c. »m rived hv svvin- 
dlers, and arranged in the obscure meetings of a set 
of depraved associates, implicated tin- Uueen's char- 
after in a vital pint, and made ,i direct attack upon 
the majesty and honour of the thrum- 
I mean the celebrated affair of the necklace pur- 
chased, as it was said, for the Oueon hv the ( ardiml 
de Rohan. I will relate every circumstance that has 
come to my knowledge relating to this !m •mess: the 
most minute particulars will prove how Inti,* rea- 
son the Oueen had to apprehend tin- hf.w t»v which 
she was threatened, and which mo -a !«■ attributed to 
a fatality that human prudeme . o.,bj n. a have fore- 
seen, though it might have been m-<;e mm »>ssf.|Jl v 
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CHARTER XII 

SHORTLY after the publk-miml had h.-m thrown 

i. . i ... „*»*«, <*« sit * * 


S into agitation by the performs »•» " 1 he Mar- 

riaee of Figaro,” a secret intrigue, font rived hvnfc. 
dlers, and arranged in the obscure meeting* of a set 
of depraved associates, implicated the Queen s char- 
after in a vital point, and made .1 direct attack upon 

the majesty and honour of the tl mmv, 

I mean the celebrated affair of the necklace pur- 
chased as it was said, for the Queen by the Cardin* 
de Rohan. I will relate every circumstance that ha 
come to my knowledge relating to this business: tin 
most minute particulars will pmye how little re* 
son the Queen had to apprehend the blow by whid 
she was threatened, and which must be attributed t 
a fatality that human prudence could not ! ' *r< 

seen, though it might have hern more successful! 
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quences of this unfortunate a flair 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 

I have already said that in 1774 the Queen pur- 
chased jewels of Boehm er, to the value of three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand francs; that she paid for 
them herself out of her own private funds, and that 
it required several years to enable her to complete 
the payment. The King afterwards presented her 
with a set of rubies and diamonds of a fine water, 
and subsequently with a pair of bracelets worth two 
hundred thousand francs. The Queen, after having 
her diamonds reset in new patterns, told Boehmer 
that she found her jewel-case rich enough, and was 
not desirous of making any addition to it; still the 
jeweller busied himself for some years in forming a 
collection of the very finest diamonds circulating in 
commerce, in order to compose a necklace of sev- 
eral rows, which he hoped to induce her Majesty to 
purchase; he brought it to M. Campan, requesting 
him to mention it to the Queen, that she might ask to 
see it, and thus be moved to wish to possess it. This 
M. Campan refused to do, telling him thathe should be 
stepping out of the line of his duty were he to propose 
to the Queen an expenseof sixteen hundred thousand 
francs, and that he believed neither the lady of hon- 
our nor the tirewoman would take upon herself to 
execute such a commission. Boehmer persuaded the 
King’s first gentleman for the year to show this superb 

even conceive the idea of such a masterpiece of intrigue. At Note XX, p. 393, 
we give a copious extract from Georgcl’s Memoirs. The reader who is desir- 
ous of information, and to form a judgment upon the affair, is recommended 
to glance over this extract first, in order to observe in what points the asser- 
tions it contains are rendered doubtful, and how far they are utterly confuted, 
by Madame Campan \s testimony. Note by the Editor. 
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necklace to his Majesty, who admired it so much that 
he himself wished to see the Queen adorned with it, 
and sent the case to her: but she assured him she 
should much regret the incurring of so great an ex- 
pense for such an article; that she had already very 
beautiful diamonds; that jewels of that description 
were now not worn at court more than four or live 
times a year; that the necklace must he returned ; and 
that the money would be much better employed in 
building a man-of-war . 1 Biehmer, in sad tribulation 
at finding his expectations delusive, endeavoured, as 
it is said, for some time to dispose of his necklace 
among the various courts of Ktirope. but without 
meeting with any one willing to heroine the pur- 
chaser of an article of such value. A year after his 
fruitlessattempts,B(x*hmer again caused his diamond 
necklace to be ottered for sale to the King, proposing 
that it should be paid for partly h\ instalments, and 
partly in life annuities: this proposal was represented 
as highly advantageous, and the King mentioned the 
matter once more to the Queen; this was in mv pres- 
ence. I remember the Queen told han that if the pur- 
chase really was not inconvenient, he might make 
it, and keep the necklace until th<- marriage of Hue 
ofhis children, but that, for her part, she would never 

1 “ Messrs. Balmier & Husmiii'p, v filler *• v . * , f . ri 

of a superb diamond wrklarr, w hi* h L t >i, 

theComtessedu Burry. Heimi under ;.r r « > . ■- * , ,nui] 

it, during the last war, to thr Kim* ate! g • - . - \u , 

gave the jewellers the following prude? a „ - ' u , * , ,, , , ,. 1t t 

ships than of dian ic mds. (*Vrrrff (\rrr •/. • r -i U7 ? 

Note by the Editor . 
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wear it, being unwilling that the world should have 
to reproach her with having coveted so expensive 
an article. The King replied, their children were too 
young to justify such an expense, which would be 
greatly increased by the number of years the dia- 
monds would remain useless, and that he would 
finally decline the offer. Boehmer complained to 
everybody of his misfortune, and all reasonable 
people blamed him for having colledf ed diamonds to 
so considerable an amount without any positive order 
for them. This man had purchased the office of jew- 
eller to the Crown, which gave him the right of entry 
at court. After several months spent in ineffectual 
attempts to carry his point, and in idle complaints, 
he obtained an audience of the Queen, who had with 
her the young princess her daughter; her Majesty 
did not know for what purpose Boehmer sought this 
audience, and had not the slightest idea that it was 
to speak to her again about an article twice refused 
by herself and the King. 

Boehmer threw himself upon his knees, clasped his 
hands, burst into tears, and exclaimed, “Madame, I 
am ruined and disgraced if you do not purchase my 
necklace. I cannot outlive my misfortunes. When I 
go hence, I shall throw myself into the river.” “Rise, 
Boehmer,” said the Queen, in a tone sufficiently severe 
to recall him to himself ; “ I do not like these rhap- 
sodies ; honest men have no occasion to fall on their 
knees to make their requests. If you were to destroy 
yourself, I should regret you as a madman in whom 
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THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 

The Queen for along time avoided seeing Boehmer, 
being fearful of his rash character, and her valet 
de chambre, who had the care of her jewels, did the 
necessary repairs to her ornaments, unassisted. On 
the baptism of the Due d’Angouleme, the King made 
him a present of a diamond epaulette and buckles, 
and diredled Boehmer to deliver them to the Queen. 
Boehmer presented them to her Majesty upon her 
return from Mass, and at the same time gave into 
her hands a letter in the form of a petition. In this 
paper he told the Queen that he was happy to see 
her “ in possession of the finest diamonds known in 
Europe, and entreated her not to forget him.” The 
Queen read Boehmer's address to her aloud, and saw 
nothing in it but a proof of mental aberration, being 
unable otherwise to account for his complimenting 
her upon the beauty of her diamonds, and begging 
her not to forget him; she lighted the paper at a 
wax taper standing near her, as she had some letters 
to seal, saying, “It is not worth keeping.” She after- 
wards much regretted the loss of this enigmatical 
memorial . 1 After having burnt the paper, her Majesty 
said to me, “That man is born to be my tormentor; 
he has always some mad scheme in his head. Remem- 
ber, the first time you see him, to tell him that I do 

1 The reader will compare these clear and simple particulars with that part 
of the Abb6 Georgd’s Memoirs in which he supposes the Queen to have been 
long aware of the purchase of the necklace. Was it then in Boehmer’s obscure 
expressions that she could fathom an intrigue so complicated, so scandalous, 
and so foreign to her imagination, deeply affecting, as it did, her dignity and 
her person ? Note by the Editor. 

[See also the Introduction to this edition for further notes on this question.] 
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not like diamonds now, and that 1 will buy no more 
as long as I live; that if I had any money to spare, I 
would rather add to my property at Saint ('loud, by 
the purchase of the land surrounding it. Now, mind 
you enter into all these particulars and impress them 
well upon him.” I asked her whether she u islted me 
to send for him. She replied in the negative, adding 
that it would be sufficient to avail myself of the first 
opportunity afforded by meeting with him; and that 
the slightest advance towards such a man would be 
out of place. 

On the istof August I left Versailles for my coun- 
try house; on the sd came Bo-hmi r, extremely un- 
easy at not having received any answer from the 
Queen, to ask me whether I had any commission from 
her to him. I replied, that she had entrusted me with 
none; that she had no command, for him; and 1 
faithfully repeated all she had d< ■sired me to .say to 
him. “But,” said Ba*hmer,“fh*- an v. < i to tin* letter 
I presented to her, to whom must i applv for that?” 
“To nobody,” answered I h«‘ r \!a ' \ burnt \<mr 
memorial without even comprehend ;! m t meaning.” 
“Ah! madame,” exclaimed lie,'* that impossible; 
the Queen knows that she has m t. . juv me!" 
“ Money, M. Btrlmier? Your Lr • .n . aim .mains! 
the Queen were discharged bum m- > " " 1 1 >v. , m.i- 
dame, are you not in the m - mm \ „uni wiio is 
ruined for want of payment of fit?.-, n hundred thou- 
sand francs can hardly he said m be m. fb d.” “ I lave 
you lost your senses?” said I; ** !->r vum! ran the 
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Queen owe you so extravagant a sum?” “For my 
necklace, madame,” replied Boehmer coolly. “ How ! ” 
returned I, “again that necklace which you have 
teased the Queen about so many years ! But you told 
me you had sold it at Constantinople.” “The Queen 
desired me to give that answer to all who should 
speak to me on the subject,” said the mischief-mak- 
ing fool. He then told me that the Queen had deter- 
mined to have the necklace, and had had it purchased 
for her by Monseigneur theCardinal de Rohan. “ You 
are deceived,” I exclaimed ; “ the Queen has not once 
spoken to the cardinal since his return from Vienna; 
there is not a man at her court less favourably looked 
upon.” “You are deceived yourself, madame,” said 
Boehmer; “she must see him in private, for it was to 
his Eminence that she gave thirty thousand francs, 
which were paid me on account; she took them, in 
his presence, out of the little secretaire of Sevres por- 
celain next the fireplace in her boudoir.” “And the 
cardinal told you all this ? ” “ Y es, madame, himself.” 
“ What a detestable plot,” cried I. “ Indeed, to say 
the truth, madame, I begin to be much alarmed, for 
his Eminence assured me that the Queen would wear 
the necklace on Whit-Sunday, but I did not see it 
upon her, and it was that which induced me to write 
to her Majesty.” He then asked me what he ought to 
do. I advised him to go on to Versailles, instead of 
returning to Paris, from whence he had just arrived ; 
to obtain an immediate audience from the Baron de 
Breteuil, who, as head of the King's household, was 
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the Baron de Breteuil, but went to Trianon, and sent 
a message to the Queen, purporting that I had advised 
him to come and speak to her. Hi's very words were 
repeated to her Majesty, who said, “He is mad; I 
have nothing to say to him, and will not see him." 
Two or three days afterwards she sent for me to 
Trianon ; I found her alone in her boudoir ; she talked 
to me of various trifles, but all the while I was an- 
swering her, I was thinking of the necklace, and 
seeking for an opportunity of telling her what had 
last been said to me about it, till at length she said, 
“Do you know that idiot Boehmer has been here, 
asking to speak to me, and saying that you had ad- 
vised him to do so? I refused to receive him," con- 
tinued the Queen. “What does he want? have you 
any idea? "I then communicated what the man had 
said to me, which I thought it my duty not to with- 
hold, whatever pain it might give me to converse 
with her upon such an infamous affair. She made me 
relate several times the whole of my conversation 
with Boehmer, and complained bitterly of the vexa- 
tion she felt at the circulation of forged notes signed 
with her name ; but she could not conceive how the 
cardinal could be involved in the affair: this was a 
labyrinth to her, and her mind was lost in it. She im- 
mediately sent for the Abbede V ermond and the Baron 
de Breteuil. Boehmer had never said one word to me 
aboutthe woman de Lamotte,and her name was men- 
tioned, for the first time, by the cardinal in his answers 
to the interrogatories put to him before the King. 
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For several clays the Queen, in concert with the 
baron and the abbe, consulted what was proper to |, e 
done on the occasion. Unfortunately, an inveterate 
and implacable hatred for the cardinal rendered these 
two counsellors the men, of all others, most likely 
to lead her Majesty out of the line oj eomlm t she 
ought to have pursued. They only contemplated the 
utter ruin of their enemy at eonrt, and iiis infamy 
in the eyes of all Europe, and never considered how 
circumspebtly such a delicate affair r eijuh ed to he 
managed. If the Queen had called m the C'ointede 
Vergennes to advise, his experience i,f nun and 
things would have induced him at *»m e to pronounce 
that a swindling transaction inwlra h theaugiist name 
of Marie Antoinette might he t . uupn mo s. cl . mght to 
be hushed up. 
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the mediation of such a woman?” “I see plainly,” 
said the cardinal, “that I have been duped; I will 
pay for the necklace ; my desire to be of service to 
your Majesty blinded me: I suspedfed no trick in the 
affair, and I am sorry for it.” He then took out of his 
pocket-book a letter from the Queen to Madame La- 
motte, entrusting her with the commission. The King 
took it, and holding it towards the cardinal, said, 
“ This is neither written nor signed by the Queen : 
how could a prince of the House of Rohan, and a grand 
almoner of France, ever think that the Queen would 
sign' Marie Antoinettede France’ ? Everybody knows 
that queens sign only by their baptismal names . 1 But, 
sir,” pursued the King, handing him a copy of his 
letter to Boehmer, “ did you ever write such a letter 
as this ? ” Having glanced it over, the cardinal said, “ I 
do not remember having written it.” “ But what if the 
original, signed by yourself, were shown to you?” 
“ If the letter be signed by myself, it is true.” “ Then 
explain to me,” resumed the King, “the whole of 
this enigma. I do not wish to find you guilty ; I had 
rather you would justify yourself. Account for all the 
manaaivres with B(x?hmer, these assurances and these 

1 The following passage occurs in the Secret Correajwndencc : The cardinal 
ought, it was said, to have detected the forgery of the approbations and sig- 
nature to the instructions : his place of grand almoner gave him ample oppor- 
tunity of knowing both her Majesty’s writing and her manner of signing her 
name. To this important objection it was answered, that it was long since 
M . de Rohan had seen her writing ; that he did not recollect it; that, besides, 
not being at all suspicious, he had no inducement to endeavour to ascertain it; 
and that the crown jewellers, to whom he showed the instrument, had not, 
any more than himself, detected the imposition.” Note by the Editor. 

'[For a sharp criticism of Madame Campan’s narrative at this point, see 
F. de Albini’s Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace , pp. 74-76.] 
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notes/' The cardinal then growing visibly pale, and 
leaning against the table, said, “Sire, 1 am too much 
confused to answer your Majesty in a way- — ” “ Com- 
pose yourself, cardinal, and go into my cabinet; you 
will there find paper, pens, and ink ; write what you 
have to say to me.” The cardinal went into the King's 
cabinet, and returned a quarter of an hour afterwards 
with a writing as confused as his verbal answers had 
been. The King then said,“ Withdraw, sir.” The car- 
dinal left the King’s chamber with the Baron de Bre- 
teuil, who had given him in custody to an ensign of 
the body-guard, with orders to take him to his apart- 
ment. M. d'Agoult, adjutant of the body-guard, after- 
wards took him into custody, and conducted him to 
his hotel, and from thence to the Bastille. But while 
the cardinal had with him only the young ensign of 
the body-guard, who was himself much embarrassed 
at having such an order to execute, his Kminencemet 
his hey due 1 at the d<x>r of the saloon of 1 lercules; he 
spoke to him in German, and then asked the ensign 
if he could lend him a pencil. The officer gave him 
that which he carried about him, and the cardinal 
wrote to the AbbeGeorgel, his grand v irarand friend, 
instantly to burn all Madame 1, annate's correspond- 
ence, and all his letters in general.-' This commission 

1 Literally Hungarian soldier, or vrv;ini dn ad m Hungarian fashion. Xtit 
by F. M. Graven. 

2 The Secret CarrcHfi'/Julrncr % in relating fh« \,r « m unc.f.ujt r,, thus explains 
the officer’s conduct and n infusion' 

“The ensign, lx*ing reprimanded J.*r suffering d» * ardm.il to » rite, replied 
that his orders did not forbid it; and that, Itr-ddr**. hr had hern v» much 
disconcerted by the unusual address of the Huron d» Bn o ml, ' in the King’s 
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was executed before M. de Crosne, lieutenant of 
police, had received an order from the Baron de 
Breteuil to put seals upon the cardinal’s papers. The 
destrudlion of all his Eminence’s correspondence, and 
particularly that with Madame de Lamotte, threw 
an impenetrable cloud over the whole of this affair. 
Madame, the King’s sister-in-law, was the sole pro- 
te<5t ress of that woman ; and her patronage was con- 
fined to the granting her a slender pension of twelve 
or fifteen hundred francs. Her brother was in the 
navy, but the Marquis de Chabert, to whom he had 
been recommended, could never make of him a good 
officer. 

The Queen in vain endeavoured to call to mind 


name, sir, follow me,’ that he had not recovered himself and did not perfectly 
know what he was about. This excuse is not very satisfactory, though itis true 
that this officer, who was very irregular in his conduct, was much in debt, and 
at first apprehended that the order intimated to him by the baron concerned 
himself personally.” 

The Abbe Georgel relates the circumstance of the note in a very different 
manner : 

“The cardinal, at that dreadful moment, which might have been expected 
to deprive him of his senses, gave an.astonishing proof of his presence of mind : 
notwithstanding the escort which surrounded him, favoured by the attendant 
crowd, he stopped, and stooping down with his face towards the wall, as if 
to fasten his buckle or his garter, snatched out his pencil, and hastily wrote 
a few words upon a scrap of paper placed under his hand in his square red 
cap. He rose again and proceeded. On entering his house, his people formed 
a lane ; he slipped this paper, unperceived, into the hand of a confidential -valet 
de chambre, who waited for him at the door of his apartment.” This little 
tale is scarcely credible : it is not at the moment of a prisoner’s arrest, when 
an inquisitive crowd surrounds and watches him, that he can stop and write 
unperceived. However, the valet de chambre posts off to Paris. He arrives at 
the palace of the cardinal between twelve and one o’clock ; and his horse falls 
dead in the stable. “I was in my apartment,” says the Abb6 Georgel; ct the 
valet de chambre entered wildly, with a deadly paleness on his countenance, 
and exclaimed, ‘AH is lost; the prince is arrested.’ He instantly fainted and 
fell, dropping tire paper of which he was the bearer.” The portfolio enclosing 
the papers which might compromise the cardinal was immediately placed 
beyond the reach of all search. Note by the Editor . 
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the features of this person, of whom she had often 
heard others speak as an intriguing woman, who came 
frequently on Sundays to the gallery at Versailles; 
and at the time when all France was excited with the 
prosecution against the cardinal, the portrait of the 
Comtessede Lamotte- Valois was publicly sold; her 
Majesty desired me one day, when I was going to 
Paris, to buy her the engraving which was said to be 
a tolerable likeness, that she might ascertain whether 
she could recollect in it any person whom she had 
seen in the gallery . 1 

The woman de Lamotte s father was a peasant at 
Auteuil, though he called himself Valois. Madame de 
Boulainvilliers once saw from her terrace two pretty 
little peasant girls, each labouring under a heavy bun- 
dle of sticks; the priest of the village, who was walk- 
ing with her, told her that the children possessed 
some curious papers, and that he had no doubt they 
were descendants of a Valois, an illegitimate son of 
one of the princes of that name.* 

The family of Valois had long ceased to appear in 
the world. Hereditary vices had gradually plunged 
them into the deepest misery. 

I have heard that tint last Valois occupied the es- 
tate called Gros Hois; that as he seldom came to 
court, Louis XIII asked him what he w as about, that 

1 The public, us the reader knows, with f hr * (II ,,f j, rrv , lts dressed 

in the style of the lowest of the peoplr, urn- ndon??*-*! i*,*,, the gallery and 
larger apartments of Versailles, as the\ were in?,, the park, .Vote hij Madtime 
Camjian. 

2 [See Vie de Jeanne dr Saint- Remit de dev ant t dwtes.se dr Lit Matte, 

2 vols.; also Me moires du Comte de La Muttr. 

L .T-* 
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he remained so constantly in the country ; and that 
this M. de Valois merely answered, “ Sire, I am do- 
ing nothing but what I ought to do ." 1 It was shortly 
afterwards discovered that what he was about was 
“coining." 

As soon as the news of the grand almoner’s arrest 
spread over Paris, the Prince de Conde, who had 
married a princess of the House of Rohan, the Mare- 
chal de Soubise, and the Princesse de Marsan, ex- 
claimed indignantly against the arrest of a prince of 
their family. The clergy, from the cardinals down to 
the youths in the seminaries, gave vent to their aston- 
ishment at the disgraceful apprehension of a prince 
of the Church; and an infinite number of persons 
were eagerly desirous to see the court humbled for so 
harsh a proceeding. 

I must interrupt my narrative of the famous neck- 
lace plot to say something about this woman La- 
motte. Neither the Queen nor any lady about her 
ever had the slightest connexion with that swindler; 
and during her prosecution, she could point out but 
one of the Queen’s servants, a man named Desclos, 
a valet of the Queen’s bed-chamber, to whom she 
pretended she had delivered Boehmer’s necklace. 
This Desclos was a very honest man; upon being 
confronted with the woman Lamotte, it was proved 
that she had never seen him but once, which was at 
the house of the wife of a surgeon-accoucheur at Ver- 
sailles , the only person she visited at court ; and that 

1 Je ne fais que ce que je dois. 
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she had not given him the necklace. Madame La- 
motte married a private in Monsieur's body-guard; 
she lodged at Versailles at the Belle Image, a very 
middling ready-furnished hotel; and it is scarcely 
to be conceived how so obscure a person could suc- 
ceed in making herself believed to be a friend of the 
Queen, who, though so extremely affable, very sel- 
dom granted audiences, and only to titled persons. 

The trial of the cardinal is too generally known to 
require my repeating the circumstances of it here. 1 
The point most embarrassing to him was the inter- 
view he had in February, i7«5, with M. de Saint- 
James, to whom he confided the particulars of the 
Queen's pretended commission and showed the con- 
tract approved and signed “Marie Antoinette de 
France.'' The memorandum, found in a drawer of 
the cardinal’s bureau, in which he had himself writ- 


1 The letters patent which gave the parliament cognisance of the process were 
couched in these terms : 

“Louis, 8cc. Having been informed that thcsieurs Bcrhmer and Basscnge 
sold the Cardinal de Rohan a necklace of brilliants; that the said Cardinal de 
Rohan, without the knowledge of the Queen our beloved spouse and consort, 
told them he was authorised by her to purchase it at the price of sixteen hun- 
dred thousand livres, payable by instalments, and showed them false instruc- 
tions to that effect, which he exhibited as approved by the Queen; that the 
said necklace, having been delivered by the said Bu-hmer and Basscnge to the 
said cardinal, and the first payment agreed on between them not hav ing been 
made good, they had recourse to the Queen; we could not without just indig- 
nation see an august name, dear to us on so many accounts, thus daringly bor- 
rowed, and the respect due to royal majesty violated with such unheard-of 
temerity; and we deemed it to belong to our justice* to cite before* us the said 
cardinal, and upon his declaration to us, that he had bee*n deceived by a woman 
named Lamotte, called de Valois, we judged it indispensable to secure his per- 
son and that of the said Lamotte, called de Valois, and to take those steps sug- 
gested to us by our wisdom, for the discovery of the authors or accomplices 
of such an attack ; and we have thought fit to make vou acquainted with these 
matters, that the process may be by you instituted and decided, the great 
chamber and criminal court being assembled.” Mdc bn the Editor. 

Cm] 
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ten what Boehm er told him, after having seen me at 
my country house, was likewise an unfortunate doc- 
ument for his Eminence. 

I offered to the King to go and declare that Boeh- 
mer had told me, and maintained that the cardinal 
assured him he had received from the Queen’s own 
hand the thirty thousand francs given as earnest upon 
the bargain being concluded, and that his Eminence 
had seen her Majesty take that sum in bills from the 
porcelain secretaire in her boudoir. The King declined 
my offer, and said to me, “ Were you alone when 
Boehmer told you this?” I answered that I was alone 
with him in my garden. “ Well! ” resumed he, “the 
man would deny the fa6t; he is now sure of being 
paid his sixteen hundred thousand francs, which the 
cardinal’s family will find it necessary to make good 
to him ; 1 we cannot rely upon his sincerity ; it would 
look as if you were sent by the Queen , and that would | 

not be proper.” 

The attorney-general’s information was severe 
upon the cardinal. The House of Conde, that of Ho- j 

han, the majority of the nobility, and the whole of 

! 

1 The King’s good sense had fathomed this intrigue : a fact related in the Secret 
Corresfi on clence proves it : 

“ The guilty woman no sooner knew that all was about to be discovered 
than she sent for the jewellers, and told them the cardinal had perceived that 
the agreement, which he believed to have been signed by the Queen, was a false 

and forged document. ‘ However, ’ added she, 4 the cardinal possesses a consul- 1 

erable fortune, and he can very well fiay you.’ These words reveal the whole ’ 

secret. The countess had taken the necklace to herself, and flattered herself 
that M. de Rohan, seeing himself deceived and cruelly imposed upon, would 

determine to pay and make the best terms he could, rather than suffer a matter . 

of this nature to become public. And that was in fact the best thing he could 
do.” Note by the Editor. 
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the clergy saw nothing in the affair of the Cardinal 
de Rohan but an attack upon the prince’s rank and 
the privileges of a cardinal. The clergy demanded 
that the unfortunate business of the Prince Cardinal 
de Rohan should be sent to the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and the Archbishop of Narbonne, then president 
of the convocation, made representations upon the 
subject to the King; the bishops wrote to his Majesty 
to remind him that a private ecclesiastic implicated in 
the affair then pending would have a right to claim 
his constitutional judges, and that this right was re- 
fused to a cardinal, his superior in the hierarchical 
order. In short, the clergy and the greater part of 
the nobility were at that time outrageous against au- 
thority, and chiefly against the Queen. 

The attorney-general's conclusions, and those of 
a part of the heads of the magistracy, were as se- 
vere towards the cardinal as the information had 
been; yet he was “fully acquitted,” by a majority of 
three voices; the woman de Lamotte was condemned 
to be whipped, branded, and imprisoned: and her hus- 
band, for contumacy, was condemned to the galleys 
for life. 

The Queen’s grief was extreme. As soon as I 
learned the substance of the decision, 1 went to her, 
and found her alone in her closet ; she was weeping. 
“Come,” said her Majesty to me, “come and lament 
for your Queen, insulted, and sacrificed by cabal 
and injustice. But rather let me pity you as a French- 
woman. If, in a matter which attested mv reputation, 

r ,‘F> i 
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I have not met with equitable judges, what could 
you hope for in a process in which your fortune 
and character were at stake? ” l The King came in at 
this moment, and said to me, “You find the Queen 
much affiibf ed ; she has great reason to be so : they 
were determined throughout this affair to see only 
an ecclesiastical prince. Prince de Rohan, while he 
is in fa<5t a needy fellow” (I use his Majesty's own 
expression) ; “and all this was but a scheme to put 
money into his pockets, in endeavouring to do which, 
he found himself the party cheated instead of the 
cheat. Nothing is easier to see through ; and it is not 
necessary to be an Alexander to cut this Gordian 
knot.” 

The opinion sanbfioned by time is, that the cardinal 
was completely duped by the woman Lamotte, and 
Cagliostro. The King may have been in error in think- 
ing him an accomplice in this miserable and crimi- 
nal scheme, but I have faithfully given his Majesty’s 
judgment about it. 

However, the generally received opinion, that the 
Baron de Breteuil’s hatred for the cardinal was the 
cause of the scandal and result of this unfortunate 
affair, contributed to the disgrace of the former still 
more than his refusal to give his granddaughter in 
marriage to the son of the Due de Polignac. 

The Abbe de Vermond threw the whole blame 
of the imprudence and impolicy of the affair of the 

1 [For a facsimile of the Queen’s letter, hewing the Duchesse de Polignac to 
come and weep with her at I’imultc affreuet: of the verdict, see Campardon, 
Marie Antoinette et le I*roct-s du Collier (Paris, 186:1), p. 152.] 
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Cardinal de Rohan upon the minister, and ceased 
to be the friend and supporter of the Baron de Bre- 
teuil with the Queen, as he had previously always 
been . 1 


1 Madame Campan’s second version throws a still purer and brighter Iijjjht 
than the first upon the Queen’s conduct, hervjriet, and her generous iudij^iui- 
tion at this crisis. W e give this second narmthe in the Historic al Illustrations 
(p. 351) under a persuasion that the reader will rradil> out! a few repe- 
titions, in consideration of new partieulars. .We hi/ (hr Editors. 
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T HE Abb6 de Vermond could not suppress his 
exultation when he succeeded in getting the 
Archbishop of Toulouse 1 appointed president of the 
Council of Finance. I have often heard him say, that 
seventeen years of patience were not too long a term 
for success in a court ; that he spent all that time in 
gaining the end he had in view ; but that at length the 
archbishop was where he ought to be, for the good 
of the State. The abbe, from this time, no longer con- 
cealed his credit and influence in the Queen’s pri- 
vate circle ; nothing could equal the confidence with 
which he displayed the extent of his ambition. He 
requested the Queen to order that the apartments 
appropriated to him should be enlarged, telling her 
that being obliged to give audiences to bishops, cardi- 
nals, and ministers, he required a residence suitable 
to his present circumstances. The Queen continued 
to treat him as she did before the archbishop’s arri- 
val at court ; but the household observed a variation 
which indicated increased consideration: the word 
“ monsieur” preceded that of abbe; and such is the in- 
fluence of favour, that from that moment, not only 
the livery servants, but also the people of the ante- 
chambers, rose when “monsieur 1 ’abbe "was passing, 

1 [Etienne Charles I/mienie tie Brienne (lT'27 1794), French cardinal and 
statesman. In 1763 he became Archbishop of Toulouse, and in 1787 suc- 
ceeded Calonneas Comptroller-! Jeneral of Finance. Urged by the importuni- 
ties of the people, he convoked the States-! leneral for 1789. As a financier he 
was not successful, and in 1788 was dismissed from office, whereupon Ncckcr 
became Chief Minister.] 
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though there never was, to my knowledge, any order 
given to that effect. 

The Queen was obliged, on account of the King’s 
disposition, and the very limited confidence he placed 
in the Archbishop of Sens, to take a part in public 
affairs. While M. de Maurepas lived, she kept out of 
that danger, as may be seen by the censure which the 
Baron de Besenval passes on her in his Memoirs, for 
not availing herself of the conciliation he had pro- 
moted between the Queen and that minister, who 
counteracted the ascendancy which the Queen and 
her intimate friends might, otherwise, have gained 
over the King’s mind. 

The Queen has often assured me that she never in- 
terfered respecting the interests of Austria hut once ; 
and that was only to claim the execution of the treaty 
of alliance, at the time when Joseph II was at war 
with Prussia and Turkey; that she then demanded 
that an army of twenty-four thousand men should he 
sent to him, instead of fifteen millions of livres, an al- 
ternative which had been left to option in the treaty, 
in case the Emperor should have a just war to main- 
tain ; 1 that she could not obtain her object:, and M. de 
Vergennes, in an interview which she had with him 
upon the subject, put an end to her importunities by 


S e JnT y °w ay 17 T >>aiKl 1 • 1 ” "• <1 for ,lir succour 

•C I r * Ch ^°° PS t0 A,lstria - ««' latte r treatv addinr au annual sub- 
s^y of 12 000, 0°0 florins. It is incorrect to sav that Marie \ntoinrttr inter- 
°J Aust . na onl - v <luri,, H t>>« tVar of the Bavarian Succession 
jJ 77 ? p 9) ' ^ e< ¥ so m 1784-85, during the disputes of Joseph II with the 
Dutch Republic about the river Scheldt. See /.rffrr, dr Marir Jnt'.hu-tte 
(.Paris, Picard), vol. h, pp. 46-65.] 
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observing that he was answering the mother of the 
dauphin, and not the sister of the Emperor. 1 The fif- 
teen millions were sent. There was no want of money 
at Vienna, and the value of a French army was fully 
appreciated. “ But how/' said the Queen, “ could they 
be so wicked as to send off those fifteen millions 
from the General Post Office, diligently publishing, 
even to the street porters, that they were loading 
carriages with money that I was sending to my 
brother, whereas it is certain that the money would 
equally have been sent if I had belonged to another 
house; and, besides, it was sent contrary to my in- 
clination.” 

The Queen never disguised her dislike to the Amer- 
ican War ; she could not conceive how anybody could 
advise a sovereign to aim at the humiliation of Eng- 
land, through an attack on the sovereign authority, 
and by assisting a people to organise a republican con- 
stitution; she often laughed at the enthusiasm with 
which Franklin inspired the French; and, upon the 
peaceof 1783, she treated the English nobility and the 
ambassador from England with marked distindtion. 2 

When the Comte de Moustier set out on his mis- 
sion to the United States, after having had his public 
audience of leave, he came and asked me to procure 
him a private one. I could not succeed, even with the; 

1 Fide, in the Historical Illustrations (Note XXI, p. 4- 17), a passage of some 
length respecting the delicate situation in which M. de Vergennes was placed 
in the midst of the parties which divided the court, and the obstacles which 
his political schemes met with in Europe. Note by the Editors. 

2 [For the favour which she accorded to Pitt and Wilberforce on their visit 
to the French court in 1783, see J. H. Rose, Life of Pitt, Part I/) 
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strongest solicitations: the Queen desired me to wish 
him a good voyage, but added, that none but min- 
isters could have anything to say to him in private, 
since he was going to a country where the names of 
“King” and “Queen” must be detested. 

Marie Antoinette had then no direct influence over 
state affairs, until after the deaths of M. de Maurepas 
and M. de Vergennes and the retreat of M. de Ca- 
lonne . 1 She frequently regretted her new situation, 
and looked upon it as a misfortune which she could 
not avoid. One day, while I was assisting her to tie 
up a number of memorials and reports, which some 
of the ministers had handed to her to he given to the 
King, “Ah!” said she, sighing, “ there is an end of 
all happiness for me, since they haw made an in- 
triguer of me.” I censured the woni.“ hi 'ex,” resumed 
the Queen, “that is the right term; every woman 
who meddles with affairs above her understanding, 
or out of her line of duty, is an intriguer and nothing 
else; you will remember, however, that it is not rnv 
own fault, and that it is with regret I giw myself 
such a title; the Queens of France are happy only 
so long as they meddle with nothing, and merely 
preserve influence sufficient to nd\ anee their friends 
and reward a few zealous servant’ I ).» von know," 
added that excellent princess, thu •• forced toaefin 
spite of herself in opposition to her principles, “do 
you know what happened tome latch 'One da v,. since 
I began to attend private committees at the King’s, 

1 [For further proofs of this, sw 
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while crossing the CE.il de Boeuf, I heard one of the 
musicians of the chapel say, so loud that I lost not a 
single word, ‘ A queen who does her duty will remain 
in her apartment to knit/ 1 said within myself, ‘ Poor 
creature, thou art right; but thou knowest not my 
situation; I yield to necessity and my unfortunate 
destiny/” This situation was the more painful to the 
Queen, inasmuch as Louis XVI had long accustomed 
himself to say nothing to her respedting state affairs ; 
and when, towards the close of his reign, she was 
obliged to interfere in the most important matters, 
the same closeness in the King frequently kept from 
her particulars which it was proper she should know. 
Obtaining, therefore, only partial information, and 
guided by persons more ambitious than skilful, the 
Queen could not be useful in the grand march of af- 
fairs; yet, at the same time, her ostensible interfer- 
ence drew upon her, from all parties and all classes of 
society, an unpopularity, the rapid progress of which 
alarmed all those who were sincerely attached to her. 

Led away by the brilliant language of the Arch- 
bishop of Sens, and encouraged in the confidence* 
she placed in that minister by the incessant eulogies 
of the Abbe de Vermond on his abilities, the* Queen, 
unfortunately, followed up her first mistake, that of 
bringing him into office, by the equally unfortunate 
error of supporting him at the time of his disgrace, 
which was conceded to the despair of a whole nation. 
She thought it was due to her dignity to give* him 
some marked proof of her regard: misguided by her 
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feelings, she sent him her portrait, enriched with jew- 
ellery, and a patent for the situation of lady of the 
palace for Madame de Canisy, his niece, observing 
that it was necessary to indemnify a minister sacri- 
ficed to court intrigues and the factious spirit of the 
nation; that otherwise none would be found willing to 
devote themselves to the interests of the sovereign. 
However, on the day of the archbishop's departure, 
the public joy was universal, both at court and among 
the people of Paris: there were bonfires; the attor- 
neys' clerks burnt the archbishop in dilgv, and, on 
the very evening of his disgrace, more than a hun- 
dred couriers were sent out from V ersailles to spread 
the happy tidings among the country-seats round 
Paris and Versailles . 1 I have since seen the Queen 
shed bitter tears at the recollection of the errors 
she committed at this period, when subsequently, a 
short time before her death, the archbishop had the 
audacity to say, in a speech which was printed, that 
the sole objedt of one part of his operations during 
his administration was to promote the salutary crisis 
which the Revolution had produced. 

When the fruitless measure of the Assemblies of 
the Notables , 2 and the rebellious spirit in the parlia- 

1 The Historical Illustrations (Note XXII, p. it- ) i>iw m.suc curious par- 
ticulars respecting the ciirmnstam-cs which am.inp:itii«-fl and MUvcd the 
archbishop’s dismissal. JViAv hy the Edit r,v. 

2 The Assembly of the Notables, as may he set n in \\W r\ .)/rwv//w, ml. i, 
overthrew the plans and caused the downfall of M. dr ( al unite. A prince of 
the blood presided over each of the meeting’ of that av-rmbU , Monsieur, now 
H.M. Louis XVIII, presided over the first inert imp 

Monsieur,” says a paper ot the time, ’gained m at reputation at the 
Assembly of the Notables in 1787. He did not miss attending his mrrtim- a 
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ments, had created the necessity for States-General, 
it was long discussed in council whether they should 
be assembled at Versailles or at forty or sixty leagues 
from the capital: the Queen was of the latter opinion, 
and insisted to the King that they ought to be far away 
from the immense population of Paris. She began to 
fear that the people would influence the deliberations 
of the deputies; several memorials were presented 
to the King upon that important question ; but M. 
Necker’s opinion prevailed, and Versailles was the 
place fixed upon; which affords room for the suppo- 
sition that M. Necker, in his schemes, not supposing 
that the popular commotions, which he undoubtedly 
hoped to be able to regulate, would extend to the 
annihilation of the monarchy, calculated that they 
would be useful to him. 

Politicians were occupied with the double repre- 
sentation granted to the Tiers-Etat ; it was the sole 
topic of conversation; some foresaw all the incon- 
veniences of the measure; others overrated its ad- 
vantages . 1 

single clay, and he displayed truly patriotic virtues. His care in discussing the 
weighty matters of administration, in throwing light upon them, and in de- 
fending the interests and the cause of the people, was such as even to inspire 
the King with some degree of jealousy. Monsieur always thought, and con- 
stantly said openly, £ that a respectful resistance to the orders of the monarch 
was not blamable, and that authority might be met by argument, and forced 
to receive information without any offence whatever.’ ” JVbte by the Editor. 

1 [Necker’ s plan of double representation, for the Third Instate (Commons) 
accorded to it 600 deputies, 300 to the First Estate (Clergy) , and 300 to 
the Second Estate (Nobles) . In his Memoir ,v on the French Revolution he 
justified this measure, which Ixniis XVI had approved, on the ground that in 
the last States-General, of 1614, the representation of the three orders had 
been so vague that the numbers of commoners might have exceeded those of 
the other two orders combined, and that the advance of the Commons in im- 
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The Queen adopted the plan to which the King had 
agreed; she thought the hope of obtaining ecclesias- 
tical favours would preserve the clergy of the second 
order, and that M. Necker felt assured that he pos- 
sessed the same degree of influence over the law- 
yers, and other people of that class, who formed the 
Third Estate. The Comte d'Artois, holding the con- 
trary opinion, presented a memorial in the names of 
himself and several princes of the blood to the King, 
against the double representation granted to the 
Tiers-Etat. The Queen was displeased with him for 
this; her confidential advisers infused into her ap- 
prehensions that the prince was made the t<x>l of a 
party; but his conduct was approved of by Madame 
de Polignac's circle, which the Queen thenceforward 
frequented, merely to avoid the appearance of a 
change in her habits. She almost always returned 
unhappy: she was treated with the profound respect 
due to a queen; but all the touching graces of friend- 
ship had vanished, to make way for the duties of eti- 
quette, which wounded her deeply. The coolness ex- 
isting between her and the Comte d’Artois was also 
very painful to her; for she had loved him as tenderly 
as if he had been her own brother. 

The opening of the States-Oeneral took place 
on the 4th of May. The Queen on that occasion ap- 


portance necessitated the present arrangement. Hut it trrfainh increased the 
aggressiveness of the Commons and aroused the fear of tie* ( «»mtr d’Artois, 
who had now headed the reactionary part), anti persuaded bum XVI to 
limit the programme of reforms first outlined in bet-ember, 1 7 uh . See Au- 
lard, Etudes et JLegons, Sdrie I, pp. 4 1 -a 4. 1 
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THE QUEEN INSULTED 

peared, for the last time in her life, in regal magnifi- 
cence. 

I will not pass over unnoticed a well-known fa6f , 
which proves that before this period a fa<5Iion had 
begun its operations against this princess. During the 
procession on the opening of the States-General, 
some low women, on seeing the Queen pass, cried 
out,“TheDuc d ’Orleans for ever!” in so rebellious 
a manner that she nearly fainted. She was obliged 
to be supported, and those about her were afraid 
it would be necessary to stop the procession. The 
Queen, however, recovered herself, and much re- 
gretted that she had not been able to command more 
presence of mind. 

The first sitting of the States took place on the 
following day. The King delivered his speech with 
firmness and dignity; the Queen told me that he had 
taken great pains about it, and repeated it frequently, 
that he might perfectly adapt it to the intonations of 
his voice. 

His Majesty gave public marks of attachment and 
respe<5t for the Queen, who was applauded; but it 
was easy to see that these plaudits were in fa61 a 
homage rendered to the King alone. 

It was evident, during the first sittings, that Mira- 
beau would be very dangerous to government. It 
is affirmed, that at this period he communicated to 
the King, and still more fully to the Queen, a part of 
his schemes and his proposals for renouncing them. 
He had brandished the weapons afforded him by his 
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eloquence and audacity in order to treat with the 
party he meant to attack. This man played a game of 
revolution in order to make his fortune. The Queen 
told me that he asked for an embassy, and, if my 
memory does not deceive me, it was that of Con- 
stantinople. He was refused with the contempt justly 
inspired by vice, though policy would doubtless have 
.concealed it could the future have been foreseen . 1 

The general enthusiasm prevailing at the begin- 
ning of this assembly, and the debates between the 
Tiers-Etat, the nobjlity, and even the clergy, daily 
increased the alarm of their Majesties, and all who 
were attached to the cause of monarchy ; but this era 
of our history is too well known, and has already 
been too ably described, to require that I should go 
into any other details than those which are peculiarly 
within my province. 

The Queen went to bed late, or I should rather 
say that this unfortunate princess began to lose the 
enjoyment of rest. One evening, about the latter end 
of May, she was sitting in the middle of her room 
relating several remarkable occurrences of the day; 
four wax candles were placed upon her toilette; the 


first went out of itself; I relighted it: shortly after- 
wards the second, and then the third wont out also; 
upon which, the Queen, squeezing my hand with an 
emotion of terror, said to me, “ Misfortune has power 
to make us superstitious; if the fourth taper should 

1 [This paragraph betrays a strong bias against Mirabcau, whose love of con- 
stitutional liberty led him to oppose the reactionary tendencies of Umis XVI 
and the court in May to June, 1789.] 
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go out like the rest, nothing can prevent my looking 
upon it as a fatal omen/' The fourth taper went out. 

It was remarked to the Queen, that the four tapers 
had probably been run in the same mould, and that a 
defedt in the wick had naturally occurred at the same 
point in each, since the candles had all gone out in 
the order in which they had been lighted. 

Thedeputies of the Tiers-Etat arrived at V ersailles 
full of the strongest prejudices against the court. The 
falsehoods of the metropolis never failing to spread 
themselves into the surrounding provinces, they be- 
lieved that the King indulged in the pleasures of the 
table to a shameful excess ; that the Queen was drain- 
ing the treasury of the State in order to satisfy the 
most unreasonable luxury: they almost all deter- 
mined to see PetitTrianon.The extreme plainness of 
the retreat in question not answering the ideas they 
had formed, some of them insisted upon seeing the 
very smallest closets, saying that the richly furnished 
apartments were concealed from them. In short, they 
spoke of one which, according to them, was wholly 
ornamented with diamonds, and with wreathed col- 
umns studded with sapphires and rubies. The Queen 
could not get these foolish ideas out of her mind, and 
spoke to the King on the subject. From the descrip- 
tion given of this room by the deputies to the keep- 
ers of Trianon, the King concluded that they were 
looking for the scene enriched with paste ornaments, 
made in the reign of Louis XV for the theatre of 
Fontainebleau. 
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The King supposed that his body-guards, upon 
their return into the country, after having performed 
their quarterly duty at court, related what they had 
seen, and thus their exaggerated accounts being re- 
peated, became, at last, totally perverted. The first 
idea of the King upon the search after the diamond 
chamber suggested to the Queen that the mistake 
about the King’s supposed propensity to drinking 
also sprang from the guards who accompanied his 
carriage when he hunted at Rambouillet. The King, 
who disliked sleeping out of his usual bed, was ac- 
customed to leave that hunting seat after supper; he 
generally slept soundly in his carriage, and awoke 
only on his arrival at the courtyard of his palace; he 
used to get down from his carriage in the midst of 
his body-guards, staggering, as a man half awake will 
do, which was mistaken for a state of intoxication. 1 

The majority of the deputies, who came imbued 
with prejudices, produced by error or malevolence, 
went to lodge with the most humble private individ- 
uals of Versailles, whose inconsiderate conversation 
contributed not a little to the nourishment of such 

1 It is curious to compare the follow ing anecdote with the unjust censure thrown 
upon Louis XVI, the cause of which Madame ( ampan explain*, so naturally. 

“Boursault’s play of Muofi at Court contains a scene in which the prince 
permits the courtiers to tell him his tailings. They all join chorus in praising 
him beyond measure, with the exception of one, who reproaches him with lov- 
ing wine and getting intoxicated, a dangerous vice in am one, hut especially in 
a king. Louis XV, in whom that disgusting propensity had almost grown into 
a habit, in die year 1739 found fault with Boursault’s pure, and forbade the 
performance of it at court. After the death of that king, tin* time of mourn- 
ing being expired, Louis XVI commanded J'jto/i at Court for performance, 
found die play full of good sense and proper for the instruction of royalty, and 
directed that it should be often performed before* him.” .W rim the Editor a. 
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DEATH OF THE FIRST DAUPHH ^ 

mistaken notions. Everything, in short, tended to 
render the deputies subservient to the schemes of 
the leaders of the rebellion. 

Shortly after the opening of the States-General, 
the first dauphin died. That young prince fell, in a few 
months, from a florid state of health, into the rickets, 
which curved his spine, lengthened his face, and ren- 
dered his legs so weak, that he could not walk with- 
out being supported like a decayed old man. 1 How 
many maternal tears did his languishing condition, 
the certain forerunner of death, draw from theQueen, 
already overwhelmed with apprehensions respe6ting 
the state of the kingdom ! Her grief was enhanced by 


1 Louis, Dauphin of France, who died at Versailles on die 4th of June, 1789, 
gave promise of intellectual precocity. The following particulars, which con- 
vey some idea of his disposition, and of the assiduous attention bestowed upon 
him by the Duchesse de Polignac, will be found in a work of that time. 

<c At two years old die dauphin was very pretty : he articulated well, and 
answered questions put to him intelligently. While he was at La Muette, 
everybody was at liberty to see him. Having received, in the presence of the 
visitors, a box of sweetmeats sent him by the Queen, with her portrait upon 
it, he said, ‘Ah! that ’s mamma’s picture.’ 

“The dauphin was always dressed very plainly, like a sailor; there was 
nothing to distinguish him from other children in point of external appear- 
ance but the cross of Saint Lntis, the blue ribbon, and the Order of the Fleece, 
decorations particularly belonging to his birth. 

“The Duchesse Jules de Polignac, his governess, scarcely ever left him for 
a single instant : she gave up all the court excursions and amusements, in order 
to devote her whole attention to her precious charge. 

“A truly affecting trait is related of the young dauphin, whom death 
snatched from us. The prince always manifested a great regard for M. de 
Bourset, his valet de chambre. After falling into a state of weakness, from the 
sickness of which he died, he one day asked for a pair of scissors ; that gen- 
tleman reminded him that they were forbidden. The child insisted mildly, and 
they were obliged to yield to him. Having got the scissors, he cut off a lock of 
his hair, which he wrapped in a sheet of paper: ‘There, sir,’ said he to his 
valet de chambre , ‘there is the only present I can make you, having nothing 
at my command , but when I am dead, you will present this pledge to my papa 
and mamma ; and while they remember me, I hope they will not forget you. ’ ’ ’ 
Note by the Editor . 
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petty intrigues, which, when frequently renewed, be- 
came intolerable. An open quarrel between the fami- 
lies and friends of the Due d’Harcourt, the dauphin’s 
governor, and those of the Duchesse de Polignac,his 
governess, added greatly to the Queen's affliction. 
The young prince showed a strong dislike to the 
Duchesse de Polignac, who attributed it either to the 
Due or the Duchesse d’Harcourt, and came to make 
her complaints respecting it to the Queen. It is true 
that the dauphin twice sent her out of his room, say- 
ing to her, with that maturity of manner which lan- 
guishing sickness always gives to children, “ Go out, 
duchess ; you are so fond of using perfumes, and they 
always make me ill.” And yet she never used any. 
TheQueen perceived, also,that his prejudices against 
her friend extended to herself; her son would no 
longer speak in her presence. He had taken a liking 
to sugared sweetmeats; she saw it, and offered him 
some marshmallow and jujube lozenges. The under- 
governors and the first valet de chambre requested 
her not to give the dauphin anything, as lie was to 
receive no food of any kind without the consent of 
the faculty. I forbear describing the wound this pro- 
hibition inflicted upon the Queen ; she felt it the more 
deeply, because she was aware it was unjustly be- 
lieved she gave a decided preference to the Duke of 
Normandy, whose ruddy health and loveliness did, in 
truth, form a striking contrast to the languid look and 
melancholy disposition of his elder brot her. At least, 
she could not doubt that a project to deprive her of 
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the affection of a child, whom she loved as a good 
and tender mother ought, and whose sufferings made 
him an obje<5l of increased interest to her, had for 
some time existed. Previous to the audience granted 
by the King on the 10th August, 1 788, to the envoy 
of the Sultan Tippoo Sahib, she had begged the Due 
d’Harcourt to divert the dauphin, whose deformity 
was already apparent, from his intention to be present 
at that ceremony, being unwilling to expose him, in his 
then decrepit state, to the gaze of the crowd of inquis- 
itive Parisians who would be in the gallery. Notwith- 
standing this injunction, the dauphin was suffered 
to write to his mother, requesting her permission to 
be present at the audience. The Queen was obliged 
to refuse him, and warmly reproached the governor, 
who merely answered, that he could not oppose the 
wishes of a sick child. A year before the death of the 
dauphin, the Queen lost the Princesse Sophie, who 
was not weaned; this first misfortune was, as the 
Queen said, the beginning of all that followed from 
that moment. 1 




I 


1 The article dedicated to the memory of Loti is XVI, in the Bio graft hie Urn - 
verse lie, makes no mention of the Princesse Sophie. “This prince,’ * says the 
work in question, “had tl tree children : Louis, the dauphin, who died in 1 789 ; 
Louis XVII, and Marie Therese Charlotte, now Madame the Duchesse ri’An- 
gouleme.” The error, or rather the omission, is of little importance ; but we 
are surprised, when the family of Ixniis XVI is spoken of, to meet with this 
mistake in an article signed Bonald.” Note by the Editor. 
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T HE too memorable oath of the States-General, 
taken at the tennis court of Versailles, was fol- 
lowed by the royal sitting of the 23d of June. The 
Queen looked on M. Necker’s condu6l in not accom- 
panying the King as treachery or criminal coward- 
ice: she said he had converted a salutary remedy into 
poison; that being in full popularity, his audacity in 
openly disavowing the conduct of his sovereign had 
emboldened the faCtious and led away the whole 
assembly; and that he was the more culpable, inas- 
much as he had, the evening before, given her his 
word to accompany the King to this sitting. In vain 
did M. Necker endeavour to excuse himself by say- 
ing that his advice had not been attended to. 

Soon afterwards, the insurrections of the 1 1 th, 
12th, and 14th of July opened the disastrous drama 
with which France was threatened. The massacre of 
M. de Flesselles and M. de Launay drew bitter tears 
from the Queen, and the idea that the King had lost 
such devoted subjects wounded her to the heart. 

The character of the insurrection was not merely 
that of a popular tumult; the cries of “'Flu* nation for 
ever! The King for ever! Liberty for ever! "threw 
the strongest light upon the extended plan of the re- 
formers. Still the people spoke of the King with affec- 
tion, and appeared to think his character favourable 
to the desire of the nation for the reform of what 
were called abuses; but they imagined that he was 
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restrained by the opinions and influence of the Comte 
d’Artois and the Queen ; and those two august per- 
sonages were therefore objects of hatred to the mal- 
contents. The dangers incurred by the Comte d’Artois 
determined the King’s first step with the National As- 
sembly . He attended there on the morning of the 1 5th 
of July, with his brothers, without pomp or escort; 
he spoke standing and uncovered, and pronounced 
these memorable words, “ Upon you I throw myself ; 
it is my wish that I and the nation should be one, and, 
in full reliance on the affedlion and fidelity of my sub- 
jects, I have given orders to the troops to remove 
from Paris and Versailles.” The King returned from 
the chamber of the National Assembly to his palace 
on foot; the deputies crowded after him, and formed 
his escort, and that of the princes who accompanied 
him. The rage of the populace was pointed against the 
Comte d’Artois, whose unfavourable opinion of the 
double representation was an odious crime in their 
eyes. They repeatedly cried out, “The King for ever, 
in spite of you and your opinions, Monseigneur. ’’One 
woman had the impudence to come up to the King 
and ask him, whether what he had been doing was 
done sincerely, and whether he would not be forced 
to retraCt it. 

The courtyards of the castle were thronged with an 
immense concourse of people; they demanded that 
the King and Queen should make their appearance in 
the balcony with their children. The Queen gave me 
the key of the inner doors, which led to the dauphin’s 
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apartments, and desired me to go to the Duchesse de 
Polignac to tell her that she wanted her son, and had 
dire&ed me to bring him myself into her room, where 
she waited for him to show him to the people. The 
duchess said this order indicated that she was not to 
accompany the prince. I did not answer ; she squeezed 
my hand, saying, “Ah! Madame Campan, what a blow 
for me!” She embraced the child with tears, and be- 
stowed a similar mark of attachment upon myself. She 
knew how much I loved and valued the goodness and 
the noble frankness of her disposition. I endeavoured 
to compose her by saying that I should bring back the 
prince to her; but she persisted, and said she under- 
stood the order, and knew what it meant. She then 
retired into her private room, holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes. One of the sub-governesses asked 
me, whether she might go with the dauphin ; I told 
her the Queen had given no order to the contrary, 
and we hastened to her Majesty, who was waiting for 
the prince to show him from the balcony. 

Having executed this painful commission, I went 
down into the courtyard, where I mingled with the 
crowd. I heard a thousand vociferations : it was easy 
to see, by the difference between the language and 
the dress of some persons among the mob, that they 
were in disguise. A woman, whose face was covered 
with a black lace veil, seized me by the arm with 
some degree of violence, and said, calling me by my 
name, “I know you very well: tell your Queen not 
to meddle with government any longer ; let her leave 
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her husband and our good States-General to work 
out the happiness of the people.” At the same mo- 
ment, a man, dressed much in the style of a market- 
man, with his hat pulled down over his eyes, seized 
me by the other arm, and said, “Yes, yes; tell her 
over and over again that it will not be with these 
States as with the others, which produced no good 
to the people ; that the nation is too enlightened in 
1 789 not to make something more of them ; and that 
there will not now be seen a deputy of the Tiers-Etat 
making a speech with one knee on the ground ; tell 
her this, do you hear?” I was struck with dread; the 
Queen then appeared in the balcony. “ Ah ! ” said the 
woman in the veil, “the duchess is not with her.” 
“No,” replied the man, “but she is still at Versailles: 
she is working underground, mole-like ; but we shall 
knowhow to dig her out. "The detestable pair moved 
away from me, and I reentered the palace, scarcely 
able to support myself. I thought it my duty to relate 
the dialogue of these two strangers to the Queen; she 
made me repeat the particulars of it to the King. 

About four in the afternoon, I went across the 
terrace to Madame Vi6toire’s apartments; three men 
had stopped under the windows of the throne-cham- 
ber. “Here is that throne,” said one of them aloud, 
“the vestiges of which will soon be sought for in 
vain.” He added a thousand inve6fives against their 
Majesties. I went in to the princess, who was at work 
alone in her closet, behind a canvas blind , which pre- 
vented her from being seen by those without. The 
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three men were still walking upon the terrace; I 
showed them to her, and told her what they had said. 
She rose to take a nearer view of them, and informed 
me that one of them was named Saint-Huruge; 1 
that he was a creature of the Due d 'Orleans, and was 
furious against government, because he had been 
confined once under a lettre de cachet , as a bad char- 
acter. 

The King was not ignorant of all these popular 
threats; he also knew the days on which money was 
scattered about Paris, and once or twice the Queen 
prevented my going there, saying there would cer- 
tainly be a riot the next day, because she knew that 
a quantity of crown-pieces had been distributed in 
the faubourgs. 2 

On the evening of the 14th of July, the King came 
to the Queen's apartments, where I was with her Ma- 
jesty alone; he conversed with her respecting the 
horrid report disseminated by the factious, that he 
had had the chamber of the National Assembly un- 
dermined in order to blow it up; but lie added, that 
it became him to treat such silly assertions with con- 
tempt, as usual; I ventured to tell him that I had, the 
evening before, supped with M. Begouon, one of the 

1 [The Marquis (le Saint-Huruge, ;i Burgundian noble, who, having {teen 
imprisoned by lettre de cachet, revenged himself by joining the rrv< >lutionaries. 
Hewas a gigantic man, and dressed as a workman of the l lalles, with Santmv 
and the infamous butcher U*gcndre, He headed the mob that swarmed into 
the Tuileries to the presence of the King in June, 1 70 b j 
2 1 haveseen a six-franc crown-piece which certainly served to pav some wretch 
on the night of the 12th of July ; the words, Midnight, 1 !th July , th ire pis- 
tols,” were rather deeply engraved oil it. They no doubt communicated a 
signal for the first insurrection. Note hi/ Madame ( am fat a. 
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deputies, who said that there were very respebtable 
persons who thought that this horrible contrivance 
had been proposed without the -King’s knowledge. 
“Then,” said his Majesty, “as the idea of such an 
atrocity did not seem absurd to so worthy a man as 
M. Begouen, I will order the chamber to be exam- 
ined early to-morrow morning. ’’In fa6t,it will be seen 
by the King’s speech to the National Assembly, on 
the 1 5th of July, that the suspicions excited deserved 
his attention. “I know,” says he, in the speech in ques- 
tion, “that unworthy insinuations have been spread 
about: I know there are those who have dared to 
assert that your persons are not safe : is it necessary 
to make you assurances upon the subjebt of reports 
so culpable, which a knowledge of my disposition 
ought to have refuted in their origin?” 

The proceeding of the 15th of July effected no 
mitigation of the disturbances. Successive deputations 
of poissardes came to request the King to visit Paris, 
where his presence alone would put an end to the 
insurrebtion. 

On the 16th, a committee was held in the King’s 
apartments, at which a most important question was 
discussed, whether his Ma jesty should quit Versailles, 
and set off with the troops whom he had recently 
ordered to withdraw, or go to Paris to tranquillise 
the minds of the people. The Queen was for the de- 
parture. On the evening of the 16'th, she made me 
take all her jewels out of their cases to collebl them 
in one small box, which she might carry off in her 
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own carriage. With my assistance, she burnt a large 
quantity of papers; for Versailles was then threat- 
ened with an early visit of armed men from Paris. 

The Queen, on the morning of the ltfth, before 
attending another committee at the King’s, having 
got her jewels ready and looked over all her papers, 
gave me one folded up but not sealed, and desired me 
not to read it until she should give me an order to do 
so from the King; and that then I was to execute its 
contents; but she returned about ten o’clock in the 
morning; the affair was decided: the army was to go 
away without the King; all those who were in immi- 
nent danger were to go at the same time. “ The King 
will go to the Hotel de Ville to-morrow,” said the 
Queen to me ; “ he did not choose this course for him- 
self; there were long debates on the question ; at 
last the King put an end to them by rising and saying, 
‘Well, gentlemen, we must decide; am I to go or 
to stay? I am ready to do either.' The majority were 
for the King to stay ; time will show whether the right 
choice had been made.” I returned to the Queen the 
paper she had given me, which was now' useless : she 
read it to me; it contained her orders for the depar- 
ture; I was to go with her, as well on account of my 
office about her person as to serve as a governess to 
Madame. The Queen tore the paper, and said, with 
tears in her eyes, “When I wrote this, I thought it 
would be useful, but fate has ordered otherwise, to 
the misfortune of us all, as I much fear.” 

After the departure of the troops, the new admin- 
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istration received thanks: M. Necker was recalled. 
The artillery soldiers were undoubtedly corrupted. 
“ Wherefore all these guns?" exclaimed the crowds 
of women who filled the streets. “ Will you kill your 
mothers, your wives, your children?" “Don’t be 
afraid," answered the soldiers; “these guns shall 
sooner be levelled against the tyrant’s palace than 
against you.” 

The Comte d’Artois,the Prince deConde,and their 
children set off at the same time with the troops . 1 The 

1 A few particulars, honourable to the bravery of the Prince de Cond6, and 
relative to the birth of the Due d’Enghien, which latter appear the more re- 
markable and affecting when compared with his tragical aid, will not be read 
without interest. 

The Prince de Cond6 acquired reputation in his youth. Instances were 
related of his courageous behaviour at the Battle of Artenbeck, in tire Seven 
Years 5 War. It was said that on being requested to remove ten paces to the left 
in order to avoid the fire of a battery which was making horrid slaughter by 
his side, he replied to M. de Touraille, “l find none of these precautions in 
the history of the Great Cond6.” 

He afterwards distinguished himself at the Battle of Minden, in 1 759, charg- 
ing the enemy at the head of his reserve, over a piece of meadow strewed with 
the bodies of officers of the gendarmerie and carbineers. His talents displayed 
themselves to still greater advantage when he had a separate body of troops 
under his command, with which he gained several advantages over the Prince 
of Brunswick. Louis XV, by way of reward, gavehim the enemy’s cannon ; and 
the Prince of Brunswick, afterwards visiting him at Chantilly, and not finding 
the guns there, the Prince de Conde having had them removed out of sight, 
said, “You were determined to conquer me twice —in war by your arms, 
and by your forbearance in peace.” The Battle of Johannesberg carried his 
reputation to its height alone, for with an inferior reserve he gained a com- 
plete victory over Prince Ferdinand. lie held his council of war in the midst 
of a fire of musketry, and remained master of the field of battle. 

The Due de Bourbon, the son of the Prince dc Conde, when scarcely past 
childhood, became enamoured of Mademoiselle d 5 Orleans, and showed so much 
attachment, that he was married to tliat princess at the age of fourteen, though 
she was more than six years older than himself.* But it was determined that 
he should travel a year or two before he should be suffered to cohabit with 
his wife; he eluded the vigilance of those appointed to watch him, and carried 
her off from the convent in which she was placed. The Duchessede Bourbon 
was brought to bed of the Due d’Enghien in 1771, after having suffered pains, 
which women alone can conceive, for forty-eight hours. The child was born 

* It was on occasion of this marriage that Laujon composed his pretty piece called “ The 
Lover of Fifteen." 
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FLIGHT OF THE DUCHESS 

Due and Duchesse de Polignac, their daughter, the 
Duchesse de Guiche, the Comtesse Diana de Poli- 
gnac, the duke’s sister, and the Abbe de Baliviere also 
emigrated on the same night. Nothing could be more 
affeding than the parting of the Queen and her friend; 
the extremes of misfortune had banished from their 
minds the recollection of differences, to which politi- 
cal opinions alone had given rise. The Queen several 
times wished to go and embrace her once more after 
their sorrowful adieu, but hermotions were too closely 
watched; she was compelled to forego this last con- 
solation, but she desired M. Campan to be present at 
the departure of the duchess, and gave him a purse 
of five hundred louis, desiring him to insist upon her 
allowing the Queen to lend her that sum to defray 
her expenses on the road. The Queen added, that she 
knew her situation ; that she had often calculated her 
income, and the expenses occasioned by her place at 
court; that both husband and wife having no other 
fortune than their official salaries, could not possi- 
bly have saved anything, however differently people 
might think at Paris. M. Campan remained till mid- 
night with the duchess to see herget into her carriage. 
She was disguised as a femme de chambre, and got up 
in front of the berline; she requested M. Campan 
to speak of her frequently to the Queen, and then 
quitted for ever that palace, that favour, and that in- 

perfectly black and motionless. He was wrapped in linen steeped in spirits of 
wine; but this experiment had nearly proved fatal to him, for b\ some means 
the linen took fire. The accident was, however, prevented from becoming fatal 
by the care of the accoucheur and phvsician. Aht r htt the Editor. 
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fluence, which had raised to her such cruel enemies. 
On their arrival at Sens, the travellers found the people 
in a state of insurrection ; they asked all those who 
came from Paris, whether the Polignacs were still 
with the Queen. A group of inquisitive persons put 
that question to the Abbe de Baliviere, who answered 
them in the firmest tone, and with the most cava- 
lier air, that they were far enough from Versailles, 
and that we had got rid of all such bad people. At the 
following stage, the postilion got upon the door-step, 
and said to the duchess, “ Madame, there are some 
good people left in the world : I recognised you all 
at Sens/’ They gave the worthy fellow a handful of 
gold. 

On the breaking out of these disturbances, an old 
man, above seventy years of age, gave the Queen 
an extraordinary proof of attachment and fidelity. 
M. Peraque, a rich inhabitant of the colonies, father of 
M. d’Oudenarde,was coming from Brussels to Paris ; 
while changing horses, he was met by a young man 
who was leaving France, and who recommended 
him, if he carried any letters from foreign countries, 
to burn them immediately, especially if he had any 
for the Queen. M. Peraque had one from the arch- 
duchess, the gouvernante of the Low Countries, for 
her Majesty. He thanked the stranger, and carefully 
concealed his packet; but as he approached Paris, the 
insurrection appeared to him so general and so vio- 
lent, that he thought no means could be relied on for 
securing this letter from seizure. He took upon him- 
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self to unseal it, and learned it by heart, which was 
a wonderful effort for a man at his time of life, as 
it contained four pages of writing. On his arrival at 
Paris he wrote it down, and then presented it to the 
Queen, telling her that the feelings of an old and 
faithful subject had given him courage to form and 
execute such a resolution. The Queen received M. 
Peraque in her closet, and expressed her gratitude 
in an affedling manner, most honourable to the re- 
spe&able old man. Her Majesty thought the young 
stranger who had apprised him of the state of Paris 
was Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt,.who was 
much attached to her, and who left Paris at that very 
time. 

The Marquise deTourzel 1 succeeded the Duchesse 
de Polignac. She was seledted by the Queen as being 
the mother of a family, and a woman of irreproach- 
able conduct, who had superintended the education 
of her own daughters with the greatest success. 

The King went to Paris on the 1 7th of July, ac- 
companied by the Marcchal de Beauvau, the Due de 
Villeroy, and the Due de Villequier; he also took 
with him in his carriage the Comte d'Kstaing" and 
the Marquis de Nesle, who were then very popular. 

1 [Louise Elizabeth Felicity Fran^oise <lc Oroy cF Havre, Marquise, then Duch- 
esse de Tourzel (1749-1832). Her husband, the Marquis dr Sourches- 
Tourzel, Grand Provost of France, died in 1 7Hb. In 17H9, after the Duchesse 
de Polignac emigrated, Madame de Tourzel succeeded her as ( ;<>\ erness to the 
Children of France. From that time she shared all the misfortunes of the royal 
family. At the Restoration she was given the title of Duchess. ) 

2 The count used to dine with butchers at Versailles, and flattered the people 
by the meanest condescensions. Note by Madame C ’am/tan. 
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Twelve body-guards, and the town guard of Ver- 
sailles, escorted him to the Pont du Jour, near Sevres, 
where the Parisian guard was waiting for him. His de- 
parture caused equal grief and alarm to his friends, 
notwithstanding the calmness he exhibited. The 
Queen restrained her tears, and shut herself up in 
her private rooms with her family. She sent for sev- 
eral persons belonging to her court. Their doors 
were locked.Terror had driven them away. A deadly 
silence reigned throughout the palace ; fear was at 
its height; the King was hardly expected to return. 1 ' 
The Queen had a robe prepared for her, and sent 
orders to her stables to have all her equipages ready. 
She wrote an address of a few lines for the Assembly, 
determining to go there with her family, the officers 
of her palace, and her servants, if the King should be 
detained prisoner at Paris. She got this address by 
heart; I remember it began with these words/' Gen- 
tlemen, I come to place in your hands the wife and 
family of your sovereign; do not suffer those who 
have been united in heaven to be put asunder on 
earth.” While she was repeating this address, her 
voice was often interrupted by her tears and by the 
sorrowful exclamation, “They never will let him 
return ! ” 

It was past four when the King, who had left Ver- 
sailles at ten in the morning, entered the Hotel de 
Ville. At length, at six in the evening, M. de Las- 

1 For the particulars of this journey, see Ferri tires’s Memoir # , where they are 
related with equal feeling and sincerity. Note by the Editor. 
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THE KIN§ RETURNS 

tours, the King’s first page, arrived; he was not half 
an hour in coming from the Barriere de la Conference 
to Versailles. Everybody knows that the moment of 
calm at Paris was that in which the sovereign received 
the tricoloured cockade from M. Bailly, and placed 
it in his hat. A shout of “Vive le Rail” arose on all 
sides; it had not been once uttered before; the King 
breathed again at that moment, and, with tears in his 
eyes, exclaimed that his heart stood in need of such 
shouts from the people. One of his equerries ( M. de 
Cubieres ) told him the people loved him, and that he 
ought never to have doubted it. The King replied in 
accents of profound sensibility," Cubieres, the French 
loved Henri IV , 1 and what king ever better deserved 
to be beloved?” 

His return to Versailles filled his family with inex- 
pressible joy ; in the arms of the Queen, his sister, 
and his children, he congratulated himself that no 
accident had happened; and it was then that he re- 

1 Louis XVI cherished the memory of Henri IV ; he at that moment thought 
of his deplorable end; but he long before regarded him as a mode! for himself. 
This is what Soulavie says on the subject : 

“A tablet, with the inscription 4 Resurro.it/ placed u)x«n the pedestal of 
Henri IV’s statue on the accession of I/mis X VI flattered him exceedingly. 
‘What a fine compliment would that be/ said he, ‘ unv it but true; Taci- 
tus himself never wrote anything so concise, or so happv / 

“Louis XVI wished to take the reign of that prince’ for a model. In the 
following year, the party that raised a commotion among the people on ac- 
count of the dearness of corn removed the tablet inscribed 4 Kesunvsit ’ from 
the statue of Henri IV, and placed it under that of XV, whose mem- 

ory was then detested. Louis XVI, who was informed «,f it, w ithdrevv into his 
private apartments, where he was found in a lever, shedding tears; and dur- 
ing the whole of that clay he could not In* prevailed upon eith* r to dine, walk 
out, oi sup. From this circumstance, we ma\ judge what he endured at the 
commencement of the Revolution, when he was accused of not loving the 
French people.” Note by the Editor. 
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peated several times, “ Happily no blood has been 
shed, and I swear that never shall a drop of French 
blood be spilled by my order." A determination full 
of humanity, but too openly avowed in such fadlious 
times! 

The King’s last measure raised a hope in many that 
general tranquillity would soon enable the Assembly 
to resume its labours and bring its session to a close. 
The Queen never flattered herself with so favoura- 
ble a result; M. Bailly’s speech to the King equally 
wounded her pride and hurt her feelings. “ Henri IV 
conquered his people, and here are the people con- 
quering their King." The word “conquering" of- 
fended her; she never forgave M. Bailly his fine aca- 
demical antithesis. 

Five days after the King’s visit to Paris, the depar- 
ture of the troops, and the removal of the princes, 
and some of the nobility whose influence seemed to 
alarm the people, a horrible deed, committed by hired 
assassins, proved that the King had descended the 
steps of his throne without having effehled a recon- 
ciliation with his people. 

M. Foulon,who was added to the administration 
while M. de Broglie was commanding the army as- 
sembled at Versailles, had concealed himself at Viry. 
He was there recognised, and the peasants seized him, 
and dragged him to the Hotel de Ville.The death-cry 
was heard in the Assembly; the elehlors, the mem- 
bers of the committee, and M. de La F ayette, at that 
time the idol of Paris, in vain endeavoured to save 
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the unfortunate man. After tormenting him in a man- 
ner the particulars of which make humanity shud- 
der, his body was dragged about the streets, and to 
the Palais Royal, and his heart was carried— (shall 
I tell it?)— by women, in the midst of a bunch of 
white carnations . 1 

M. Berthier, M. Foulon's son-in-law, Intendant of 
Paris, was seized at Compicgne at the same time that 
his father-in-law was seized at Viry , and treated with 
still more relentless cruelty . 2 

The Queen was always persuaded that this hor- 
rible deed was occasioned by some piece of indis- 
cretion; and she imparted to me that M. Foulon had 
drawn up two memorials for the direction of the 
King’s conduCl at the time of his being calk'd to court 
on the removal of M. Necker; and that these memo- 
rials contained two schemes, of totally different na- 
ture, for extricating the King from the dreadful situ- 
ation in which he was placed. In the first of these pro- 
jects M. Foulon expressed himself without reserve 
respecting the criminal views of the Due d ’Orleans; 
said that he ought to be put under arrest, and that 
no time should be lost in commencing a prosecution 
against him, while the criminal tribunals were' still 
in existence; he likewise pointed out such deputies 
as should be apprehended at the same time, and ad- 

1 This horrible circumstance is related now here rise. N« » hem »rian, no record 
of the time, makes any mention of it. It is probable f hr ewn? neu r took place: 
atleast, for the honour of humanity, wrought to holier v». .V,.v *T/ the Fdtlnr . 

2 [The Prochn- Verbal dn Elect aim dr Farm for Juh /’ 1 TMo, dn lares that a 

dragoon carried Berthier’ s heart to the J I.Ntrl tie N il le, hut u as ordered out J 
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vised the King not to part with his army until order 
was restored. 

His other plan was that the King ought to make 
himself master of the Revolution before its complete 
explosion; he advised his Majesty to go to the As- 
sembly, and there, in person, to demand the min- 
ute books and papers, and to make the greatest sac- 
rifices to satisfy the legitimate wishes of the people, 
and not to give the factious time to turn them to 
the aid of their criminal designs. Madame Adelaide 
had M. Foulon’s two memorials read to her in the 
presence of four or five persons. One of them 1 was 
very intimate with Madame de Stael, and that inti- 
macy gave the Queen reason to believe that the op- 
posite party had gained information of M. Foulon’s 
schemes. 

It is known that young Barnave, during a lament- 
able aberration of mind, since expiated by sincere re- 
pentance, and even by death, uttered these atrocious 
words, “Is then the blood now flowing so pure?” 
when M. Berthier’s son came to the Assembly to 
invoke the eloquence and filial piety of M. de Lally 
to entreat that body to save his father’s life. I have 
since been informed that a son of M. Foulon hav- 
ing returned to France after these first ebullitions of 
the Revolution, saw Barnave, and gave him one of 
those memorials in which M. Foulon advised Louis 
XVI to prevent the revolutionary explosion by volun- 
tarily granting all that the Assembly required before 

1 Count L[ouis] de N [arbonne] - Note by Madame Camfian . 
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the period of the 14th of July. “ Read this memorial," 
said he • “ I have brought it to increase your remorse ; 
t s dre only revenge I wishto jnfha on you." Bar- 
nave burst into tears, and said all that the profound- 
est grief could dictate. 


CHAPTER XV 


AFTER the 14th of July, by a manoeuvre, for 
jL~\. which the most skilful factions of any age 
might have envied the Assembly, the whole popu- 
lation of France was armed and organised into a na- 
tional guard. A report was spread throughout France 
on the same day, and almost at the same hour, that 
four thousand brigands were marching towards such 
towns or villages as it was wished to arm. Never was 
any plan better laid; terror spread at the same mo- 
ment all over the kingdom, and found its way into 
the most retired districts. In 1791, a peasant showed 
me a steep rock in the mountains of the Mont d'Or, 
on which his wife concealed herself on the day when 
the four thousand brigands were to attack their vil- 
lage, and told me they had been obliged to make use 
of ropes to let her down from the place which fear 
alone had enabled her to climb. 

Versailles was certainly the place where the na- 
tional military uniform appeared most offensive. All 
the King's valets, even of the lowest class, were 
metamorphosed into lieutenants or captains ; almost 
all the musicians of the chapel ventured one day to 
make their appearance at the King's mass in a mili- 
tary costume ; and an Italian soprano sang a motetto 
in the garb of a grenadier captain. The King was very 
much offended at this conduct, and forbade his ser- 
vants to appear in his presence in so unbecoming a 
dress. 
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The departure of the Duchesse de Polignac natu- 
rally left the Abbe de Vermond exposed to all the 
dangers of favouritism. He was already talked of as 
an adviser dangerous to the nation. The Queen was 
alarmed at it, and recommended him to remove to 
Valenciennes, where Count Esterhazy was in com- 
mand. He was obliged to leave that place in a few 
days and set ofFfor Vienna, where he remained ever 
after. 

On the night of the 17th of July, the Queen, being 
unable to sleep, made me watch by her until three 
in the morning. I was extremely surprised to hear 
her say that it would be a very long time before the 
Abbe de Vermond would make his appearance at 
court again, even if the existing ferment should sub- 
side, because he w'ould not readily be forgiven for 
his attachment to the Archbishop of Sens; and that 
she had lost in him a very devoted servant. Then, on 
a sudden, she remarked to me, that I could not have 
much regard for him, not that he was prejudiced 
against me, but that he could not hear my father-in- 
law to hold the place of Secretary of the Closet. She 
went on to say that I must have studied the a b he’s 
charadler; and, as I had sometimes drawn for her 
portraits of living characters, in imitation of those 
which were fashionable in the time of Hums XI V, she 
desired me to sketch that of the abbe. as its features 
struck me, without any reserve. My ast< mishment was 
extreme; the Queen spoke of the man who, the day 
before, had been in the greatest intimacy with her, 



<>ABBE DE VERMOJYD’S character 

with the utmost coolness, and as a person whom, per- 
haps, she might never see again ! I remained petri- 
fied; the Queen persisted, and told me that he had 
been the enemy of my family for more than twelve 
years, without having been able to injure it in her 
opinion ; so that I had no occasion to dread his return, 
however severely I might judge of him. I promptly 
colle6led my ideas about the favourite ; but I only 
remember that the portrait was drawn with sincer- 
ity, and that everything which could denote hatred 
was kept out of it. I shall quote but one extract from 
it. I said that he had been born talkative and indis- 
creet, and had assumed a charabf er of singularity and 
abruptness in order to conceal those two failings. The 
Queen interrupted me by saying, “Ah ! how true that 
is ! ” I have, since that time, had an opportunity of dis- 
covering that, notwithstanding the high favour which 
the Abbe de Vermond enjoyed, the Queen took pre- 
cautions to guard herself against an ascendancy, the 
consequences of which she could not calculate. 

On the death of my father-in-law, his executors 
placed in my hands a box containing a few jew- 
els, deposited by the Queen with M.Campan upon 
the departure from V ersailles of the 6'th of Odfober, 
and two sealed packets, each inscribed, “Campan 
will take care of these papers for me.” I took the two 
packets to her Majesty, who kept the jewels and the 
larger packet, and, returning to me the smaller, 
said, “Take care of that for me, as your father-in-law 
did.” 
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After the fatal day of the 10th of August, at the 
moment when my house was about to be surrounded, 
I determined to burn the most interesting papers of 
which I was the depositary; I thought, however, it was 
my duty to open this packet, which it might perhaps 
be necessary for me to preserve at all hazards. I saw 
that it contained a letter from the Abbe de Vermond 
to the Queen. I have already related that in the earlier 
days of Madame de Polignac's favour he determined 
to remove from Versailles, and that the Queen had 
recalled him by means of the Comte do Mercy. This 
letter contained nothing but certain conditions for his 
return ; it was the most whimsical oftreaties: 1 confess 
I greatly regretted being under the necessity of de- 
stroying it. He reproached the Queen for her infatu- 
ation for the Comtesse Jules, her family, and society, 
and told her several truths about the jx>ssible un- 
fortunate consequences of a friendship which ranked 
that young lady among the favourites of the Queens 
of France, a title always disliked b\ the nation. He 
complained that his advice was neglected, and then 
came to the conditions of his ret uni t< > Versailles: after 
strong assurances that he would never, in all his life 
aim at the higher church dignities, he said that he 
delighted in an unbounded confidence, and that he 
asked but two things of her Majestv as essential; the 
first was, not to give him Iter orders through anv third 
person, and to write to hint hep elf: he complained 
much that he had had no letter in her ou n hand since 
he had left Vienna: lastly, he demanded of her an 



FRENCH CjrTJARDS QUIT VERSAILLES 

income of eighty thousand livres, in ecclesiastical 
benefices, and concluded by saying that if she conde- 
scended to write to him, assuring him that she would 
set about procuring for him what he wished, her let- 
ter would be sufficient in itself to show him that her 
Majesty had accepted the two conditions he ventured 
to make respecting his return. No doubt the letter 
was written ; at least it is very certain that the abbeys 
were granted, and that his absence from Versailles 
lasted only a single week. 

In the course of July, the regiment of French guards 
which had been in a state of insurrection from the 
latter end of June, abandoned its colours. One com- 
pany of grenadiers remained faithful to its post at 
Versailles. M. le Baron de Leval commanded this 
company. He came every evening to request me to 
give the Queen an account of the disposition of his 
soldiers; but M. de La Fayette having sent them a 
note, they also deserted during the night, and joined 
their comrades, who were enrolled in the Paris guard; 
so that Louis XVI, on rising, saw no guard whatever 
at the various posts. 

The mad decrees of the 4th of August, by which 
all privileges were abolished, are well known . 1 The 

1 {< It was during the night of the 4th of August,” says Rivard, “that the 
demagogues of the nobility, wearied with a protracted discussion upon the 
rights of man, and burning to signalise tlieir zeal, rose all at once, and with 
loud exclamations called for the last sighs of the feudal system. This demand 
electrified the Assembly. 

“All heads were frenzied. The younger sons of good families, having noth- 
ing, were delighted to sacrifice their too fortunate elders upon the altar of the 
country ; a few country curates felt no less pleasure in renouncing the benefices 
of others ; but, what posterity will hardly believe, is that the same enthusiasm 
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King sanctioned all that tended to the diminution of 
his own personal gratifications, but refused his con- 
sent to the other decrees of that tumultuous night: 
this refusal was one of the chief causes of the fer- 
ments of the month of October. j 

In the early part of September, meetings were held 
at the Palais Royal, and propositions made to go to j 
Versailles : it was said to be necessary to separate the 
King from his evil counsellors, and keep him, as well 
as the Dauphin, at the Louvre. The proclamations by 
the municipal officers of the district for the restora- 
tion of tranquillity were ineffectual; but M. de La f 
Fayette succeeded, this time, in dispersing the popu- 
lace. The Assembly declared itself permanent; and 
during the whole of September, in which no doubt the 
preparations were made for tin* great insurrections 
of the following month, the court was not disturbed. 

The King had the Flanders regiment removed 
to Versailles; unfortunately the idea of fraternising 
the officers of that regiment with the body-guards 
was conceived, and the latter invited the former toa 
dinner, which was given in the great theatre of Ver- 
sailles, and not in the saloon of Hercules, as some 


infected the whole nobility; zeal walked hand in nawl u dh inalexulrnre ; tlu-v 
made sacrifice upon sacrifice. And as in Japan dm p mt «d honour lies in a 
man killing himself in the presence of the p rrn a. » h* , h.r * .flrnded him, so did 
the deputies of the nobility vie in striking at thr n ah i and their constituents. 
The people who were present at this noble forth* r in, n-.r.mi th r in ft eviration 
of their new allies by their shouts; and the t r ,* am > <* the « » uouh » ns, seeing 
that this memorable night would onh afioni th* m pj*.t,f v\ uhou* hon**ur, con- 
soled their self-love in wonder at what Nobhm , jrr.it u-*: upon the Third Es- 
tate, could do. lliey named that night the 4 night « i dupe-;’ the nobles called 
it the night of sacrifices.* ” .Wr hit f/tr I\AA%r 
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chroniclers say. Boxes were appropriated to various 
persons who wished to be present at this entertain- 
ment. The Queen told me she had been advised to 
make her appearance on the occasion ; but that, under 
existing circumstances, she thought such a step might 
do more harm than good ; and that, moreover, neither 
she nor the King ought direCtly to have anything 
to do with such a festival. She ordered me to go, and 
desired me to observe everything closely in order to 
give a faithful account of the whole affair. 

The tables were set out upon the stage ; around 
them were placed one of the body-guard and an offi- 
cer of the Flanders regiment alternately. There was 
a numerous orchestra in the room, and the boxes 
were filled with spectators. The air, “O Richard! O 
mon roi ! ” was played, and shouts of “ Vive le Roi ! ” 
shook the roof for several minutes. I had one of my 
nieces, and a young person brought up along with 
Madame by her Majesty, with me. They were cry- 
ing, “ Vive le Roi ! ” with all their might, when a dep- 
uty of the Third Estate, who was in the next box 
to mine, and whom I had never seen, called to them, 
and reproached them for their exclamations. It hurt 
him, he said, to see young and handsome French- 
women, brought up in such servile habits, scream- 
ing so outrageously for the life of one man, and with 
true fanaticism exalting him in their hearts above even 
their dearest relations. He told them what contempt 
worthy American women would feel on seeing 
Frenchwomen thus corrupted from their earliest in- 
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fancy. My niece replied with tolerable spirit; and I 
requested the deputy to put an end to the subjeft, 
which could by no means produce him any satisfao- 
ti 0 n, inasmuch as the young persons who were with 
me lived, as well as myself, for the sole purpose of 
serving and loving the King. While I was thus check- 
ing the conversation, what was my astonishment at 
seeing the King, the Queen, and the Dauphin enter 
the chamber! It was M. de Luxembourg who had 
effected this change of determination in the Queen . 1 

A general enthusiasm prevailed : the moment their 
Majesties arrived, the orchestra renewed the air I 
have just mentioned, and afterwards played a song in 
“The Deserter/'— “ Can we grieve those whom we 
love?” — whichalsomadea jxnverful impression upon 
those present. On all sides were heard praises of their 
Majesties, exclamations of attention, expressions of 
regret for what they had suffered, clapping of hands, 
and shouts of “Vive le Hoi! Vive la Heine! Vive le 
Dauphin!” It has been said that w hite cockades were 
worn on this occasion. This was not the ease. The fait 
is, that a few young men belonging to the national 
guard of Versailles, who were ’un ited to the enter- 
tainment, turned the white lining of their national 
cockades outwards. All the military men quitted the 
chamber, and reconducted the King and his family 
to their apartments. There was a mixture of intoxi- 
cation with all these ebullitions of joy: a thousand 

1 [TheDucdcLuxembmn-gnmmjajitinl *h< i r *;.<• IThrmf Versailles. 
For further explanations on the vwut ,ui the >*h 1 *h >>i c u t»»hn\ see In- 
troduction.] 
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extravagances were committed by the military, and 
many of them danced under the King’s windows ; a 
soldier belonging to the Flanders regiment climbed up 
to the balcony of the King’s chamber in order to shout 
“ Vive le Roi ! ” nearer his Majesty. This very soldier, 
as I have been told by several officers of the corps, 
was one of the first and most dangerous of their in- 
surgents in the riots of the 5th and 6th of Odtober. 
On the same evening another soldier of that regi- 
ment killed himself with a sword. One of my rela- 
tions, chaplain to the Queen, who supped with me, saw 
him stretched out in a corner of the Place d’Armes ; 
he went to him to give him spiritual assistance, and re- 
ceived his confession and his last sighs. He destroyed 
himself out of regret at having suffered himself to be 
corrupted by the enemies of his King, and said that 
since he had seen him and the Queen and the Dau- 
phin, remorse had turned his brain. 

I returned home, delighted with all I had seen. I 
found a great many people there. M. de Beaumetz, 1 
deputy for Arras, listened to my description with a 
chilling air, and when I had finished, told me that all 
that had passed was terrific; that he knew the dis- 
position of the Assembly, and that the greatest mis- 
fortunes would follow close upon the drama of that 
night; and he begged my leave to withdraw, that lie 
might take time for deliberate refledtion whether he 
should on .the very next day emigrate, or pass over 

1 [The Chevalier de Beaumetz (1759-1809) was deputy for the noblemte of 
Artois; he adopted a progressive policy, hut emigrated in 1792.] 
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to the left side of the Assembly. He adopted the 
latter course, and never appeared again among my 
associates. 

On the 2d of October, the military entertainment 
was followed up by a breakfast given at the hotel of 
the body-guards: it is said that a discussion took place 
whether they should not mai ch against the Assem- 
bly ; but I am utterly ignorant of what passed at that 
breakfast. From that moment Paris was constantly in 
commotion; there were continual mobs, and the most 
virulent proposals were heard in all public places; the 
conversation was invariably about proceeding to Ver- 
sailles. The King and Queen did not seem apprehen- 
sive of such a measure, and took no precaution against 
it; even when the army had actually left Paris, on the 
evening of the 5th of October, the King was shoot- 
ing at Meudon,and the Queen was entirely alone in 
her gardens at Trianon, which she then beheld for 
the last time in her life. She was sitting in her grotto 
absorbed in painful reflection, when she received a 
note from the Comte de Saint-Priest, entreating her 
to return to Versailles. M. de Culm-res at the same 
time went off' to request the King to leave his sport 
and return to his palace; the King did sc > on horseback, 
and very leisurely. A few minutes afterwards, he was 
informed that a numerous body of women, which 
preceded the Parisian army, was at Chaville at the 
entrance of the avenue from Paris. 

The scarcity of bread and the* entertainment of the 
body-guards were the pretexts for the insurrection of 
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the 5th and 6th of Obfober; but it is clear to demon- 
stration that this new movement of the people was 
a part of the original plan of the factious, inasmuch 
as ever since the beginning of September, a report 
had been industriously circulated that the King in- 
tended to withdraw, with his family and ministers, to 
some stronghold; and at all the popular assemblies 
there had been always a great deal said about going 
to Versailles to seize the King. 1 

At first, only women showed themselves; the 
grated doors of the castle were closed, and the body- 
guard and Flanders regiment were drawn up in the 
Place d’Armes. As the details of that dreadful day 
are given with precision in several works, I will only 
observe that consternation and disorder reigned 
throughout the interior of the palace. 

I was not in attendance on the Queen at this time. 
M. Campan remained with her till two in the morn- 
ing. As he was leaving her, she condescendingly, and 
with infinite kindness, desired him to make me easy 
as to the dangers of the moment, and to repeat to 
me M. de La Fayette's own words, which he had just 
used on soliciting the royal family to retire to bed, 
undertaking to answer for his army. 

The Queen was far from relying upon M. de La 
Fayette’s loyalty ; but she has often told me that she 
believed on that day that M. de La Fayette having af- 
firmed to the King, in the presence of a crowd of wit- 

1 [On this and other topics connected with the events of the 5th and fith of 
October, see Introduction.] 




THE QUEEJT’S LIFE THREATENED 

The insurrection was dire<5ted against the Queen 
in particular ; I shudder even now at the recollection 
of the poissardes, or rather furies, who wore white 
aprons, which they screamed out were intended to 
receive the bowels of Marie Antoinette, and that they 
would make cockades of them ; mixing the most ob- 
scene expressions with these horrible threats. Such 
are the atrocious sentiments with which ignorance 
and cruelty, to be found in the mass of every popu- 
lace, can inspire them in times of disturbance! so 
necessary is it that a vigorous and parental authority 
should, while it defends good citizens against their 
own failings, also guard them against all the calami- 
ties brought on by factions ! 

The Queen went to bed at two in the morning, 
and went to sleep, being tired out with the events of 
so distressing a day. She ordered her two women 
to go to bed, always imagining there was nothing to 
dread, at least, for that night; but the unfortunate 
princess was indebted for her life to that feeling of 
attachment which prevented them obeying her. My 
sister, who was one of the two ladies in question, 
informed me the next day of all that I am about to 
relate. 

On leaving the Queen’s bed-chamber, these ladies 
called their jemmes de chambre, and all the four re- 
mained sitting together against her Majesty’s bed- 
room door. About half-past four in the morning they 
heard horrible yells and discharges of fire-arms; 
one ran in to the Queen to awaken her, and get her 
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out of bed ; my sister flew to the place from which 
the tumult seemed to proceed ; she opened the door 
of the ante-chamber which leads to the great guard- 
room, and beheld one of the body-guard holding his 
musket across the door, and attacked by a mob, who 
were striking at him; his face was covered with blood; 
he turned round and exclaimed, “Save the Queen, 
madame ; they are come to assassinate her.” She has- 
tily shut the door upon the unfortunatevic'dim of duty, 
fastened it with the great bolt, and took the same pre- 
caution on leaving the next room: on reaching the 
Queen’s chamber, she cried out to her, “ Get up, ma- 
dame; don’t stay to dress yourself; fly to the King’s 
apartment.” The terrified Queen threw herself out 
of bed; they put a petticoat upon her without tying it, 
and the two ladiesconduCted her to the t Kil deBoeuf, 
A door which led from the Queen’s toilet-closet to 
that apartment had never before been fastened, but 
on her side. What a dreadful moment! It was found 
to be secured on the other side. They knocked re- 
peatedly with all their strength; a servant of one 
of the King’s valets ,/,• ehamhre came and opened it; 
the Queen entered the King's chamber, but lie was 
not there. Alarmed for the Queen's life, he had gone 
down tht* staircases and through the corridors under 
the (Kil de Baud', b\ means of which he was accus- 
tomed togo to theQueen’s apartments, without being 
under the necessitvof crossing that room. He entered 
her Majesty’s room, and found no one there but 
some bodv-guards, who had taken refuge in it. The 
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King, unwilling to expose their lives, told them to 
wait a few minutes, and afterwards sent to desire 
them to go to the CEil de Boeuf. Madame de Tourzel, 
at that time Governess of the Children of France, had 
just taken Madame and the Dauphin to the King's 
apartments. The Queen saw her children again. The 
reader must imagine this scene of tenderness and 
despair . 1 

It is not true that the assassins penetrated to the 
Queen's chamber, and pierced the bed with their 
swords. The fugitive body-guards were the only per- 
sons who entered it; and if the crowd had reached 
so far, they would all have been massacred. Besides, 
when the rebels had forced the doors of the ante- 
chamber, the footmen and officers on duty know- 
ing that the Queen was no longer in her apartments, 
told them so, with that air of truth which always 
carries convict ion. The abandoned horde instantly 
rushed towards the CEil de Bceuf, hoping, no doubt, 
to intercept her on the way. 

Many have asserted that they recognised the Due 
d’Orleans, at half-pastfour in the morning, in a great- 
coat and slouched hat, at the top of the marble stair- 

1 It is in the middle of this very scene of cc tenderness and despair,” that cer- 
tain Memoirs, recently published in England, have endeavoured to inflict the 
most cruel blow that could possibly be aimed at die Queen. Madame Cam- 
pan cannot have read without a sentiment of equal indignation and grief what 
they have attempted to pass under the authority of her name. We shall not 
explain ourselves further, and we shall be commended for our reserve. We 
will merely add, that if they were desirous of putting an accusation against 
Marie Antoinette into the mouth of Madame Campan, they chose their time 
very ill, in fixing precisely on the moment wherein she has represented that 
princess in the most affecting and exalted point of view. Note by the Editor. 
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case, pointing out with his hand the guard-room, 
which led to the Queen’s apartments. This fa& was 
deposed to at the Chatelet by several individuals, i n 
the course of the inquiry instituted respe&ing the 
transactions of the 5th and 6‘th of October. 1 

The prudence and honourable feelings of several 
officers of the Parisian guards, and the judicious 
conduCt of M. de Vaudreuil, lieutenant-general of 
marine, and of M. de Chevanne, one of the King’s 
guards, brought about an understanding between 
the grenadiers of the national guard of Paris and the 
King’s guard. The doors of the (Eil de Boeuf were 
closed, and the ante-chamber of that room was filled 
with grenadiers who wanted to get in to massacre 
the guards. M. de Chevanne ottered himself to them 
as a viCtitn, if they wished for one, and demanded of j 
them what they would have. A report had been spread : 
through their ranks that the body-guards set them j 
at defiance, and that they all wore black cockades. S 
M. de Chevanne showed them that he wore, as did l 
the corps, the cockade of their utiiti >rm, and promised : 
that the guards should exchange it for that of the j 
nation: this was done; they even went so far as to 
change the grenadiers’ caps for the hats of the body- 
guards; those who were on guard took off their 
shoulder-belts; embracings and the transports of fra- 
ternisation instantly sucreeded to the savage eager- 

1 Justice and impartiality require us to dir * Vo- rr.nlrr to tip- extract from 
the proceedings which accompany \Vt-!nr v , I? vull !i- well to com- 

pare with the Historical Illustrations w rice, » ht b a •* * olir. o tlU that subject, 
those which are added under Note XXIII f p. ; 1 ■ 1 . „V ;r ihe Rdilur. 


THE QUEEN ON THE BALCONY 

ness to murder the band which had showed so much 
fidelity to its sovereign. The cry was now, “ Vivent 
le Roi, la nation, et les gardes-du-corps ! ” 

The army occupied the Place d’Armes, all the 
courtyards of the chateau, and the entrance to the 
avenue. They called for the Queen to appear on the 
balcony: she came forward with Madame and the 
Dauphin. There was a cry of “No children.” Was 
this with a view to deprive her of the interest she in- 
spired, accompanied as she was by her young family ; 
or did the leaders of the democrats hope that some 
madman would venture to aim a mortal blow at her 
person ? The unfortunate princess certainly was im- 
pressed with the latter idea, for she sent away her 
children, and, with her hands and eyes raised towards 
heaven, advanced upon the balcony like a self-de- 
voted vidfim. 

A few voices shouted, “ To Paris ! ” The exclama- 
tion soon became general. Before he agreed to this 
removal, the King wished to consult the National 
Assembly, and caused that body to be invited to sit 
at the castle. Mirabeau opposed this measure. While 
these discussions were going forward, it became 
more and more difficult to restrain the immense 
disorderly multitude. The King, without consulting 
anyone, now said to the people, “You wish, my chil- 
dren, that I should accompany you to Paris: I con- 
sent, but on condition that I shall not be separated 
from my wife and family.” The King added, that 
he required safety, also, for his guards; he was an- 
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swered by shouts of “ Vive le Roi ! Vi vent les gardes- j 

du-corps ! ” The guards, with their hats in the air, [ ; 

turned so as to exhibit the cockade, shouted, “ Vive [ 
le Roi ! Vive la nation ! ” Shortly afterwards a general | 

discharge of all the muskets took place, in token ; 
of joy. The King and Queen set off from Versailles j 
at one o'clock; the Dauphin, Madame, the King’s I 
daughter. Monsieur, Madame, Madame Elizabeth, 
and Madame de Tourzel were in the carriage; the 
Princesse de Chimay, and the ladies of the bed- 
chamber for the week, the King's suite and servants 
followed in court carriages; a hundred deputies in 
carriages and the bulk of the Parisian army closed 
the procession. Great God! what a procession! 

The poissardes went beforeand around the carriage 
of their Majesties, crying, “ We shall no longer want 
bread— we have the baker, the baker’s wife, and 
the baker's boy with us.” In the midst of this troop 
of cannibals, the heads of two murdered body-guards 
were carried on poles. The monsters, who made tro- 
phies of them, conceived the horrible idea of forcing 
a wig-maker of Sevres to dress them up and powder 
their bloody locks. The unfortunate man who was ! 
forced to perform this dreadful work died in eonse- : 
quence of the shock it gave him 1 

1 Nothing can be more destitute of pn*of than the atn*- \n here spoken of by ; 

Madame Campan, and which is mentioned al o in the of Bertrand ! 

de Molleville ; it appears much better aufh nth an d thu* tin* remains of tlu* 
unfortunate body-guards who so nob!) fell w» ri ms f«» f hrir duty and fidelity 
were not home, as was at first said, under the < ’ e ■, «»t Marie Antoinette and 
the King. As Bertrand dc Molleville lias described ? hi-* sad pr<* e-Mon, we think 
it right to extract his description from his Mrmuir\. 

“The King did not leave Versailles till one uh an k . The Queen, the Dan- 


ARRIVAL IN TARIS 

The progress of the procession was so slow that it 
was near six in the evening when this august family, 
made prisoners by their own people, arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville. Bailly received them there ; they were 
placed upon a throne, just when that of their ances- 
tors had been overthrown. The King spoke in a firm, 
yet condescending manner ; he said, that “he always 
came with pleasure and confidence among the inhab- 
itants of his good city of Paris.” M. Bailly repeated 
this observation to the representatives of the com- 
mune, who came to address the King ; but he forgot 

phin, Madame Royale, Monsieur, Madame Elizabeth, and Madame deTour- 
zel were in his Majesty’s carriage. The hundred deputies, in their carriages, 
came next. A detachment of brigands, bearing the heads of the two body- 
guards in triumph, formed the advance guard, and set out two hours earlier. 
These cannibals stopped a moment at Sevres, and carried their cruelty to 
the length of forcing an unfortunate hairdresser to dress the gory heads ; the 
bulk of the Parisian army followed them closely. The King’s carriage was 
preceded by the fioissardes, who had arrived the day before from Paris, and 
a whole rabble of prostitutes, the vile refuse of their sex, still drunk with fury 
and wine. Several of them rode astride upon cannons, boasting, in the most 
horrible songs, all the crimes they had committed themselves, or seen others 
commit. Those who were nearest the King’s carriage sang ballads, the allusions 
of which, by means of their vulgar gestures, they applied to the Queen. Wag- 
gons, full of com and flour, which had been brought into Versailles, formed 
a train escorted by grenadiers, and surrounded by women and bullies, some 
armed with pikes, and some carrying long branches of poplar. At some dis- 
tance this part of the procession had a most singular effect : it looked like a 
moving forest, amidst which shone pike-heads and gun-barrels. In the par- 
oxysms of their brutal joy, the women stopped passengers, and, pointing to the 
King’s carriage, howled in their ears, ‘Cheer up, friends ; we shall no longer be 
in want of bread : we bring you the baker, die baker’s wife, and the little baker 
boy.’ Behind his Majesty’s carriage were several of his faithful guards, some 
on foot, and some on horseback, most of them uncovered, all unarmed, and 
worn out with hunger and fatigue: the dragoons, the Flanders regiment, the 
hundred Swiss, and die national guards preceded, accompanied, or followed 
die file of carriages. 

“ I witnessed this heartrending spectacle; I saw the ominous procession. In 
the midst of all the tumult, clamour, and singing, interrupted by frequent dis- 
charges of musketry, which the hand of a monster ora bungler might so easily 
render fatal, I saw die Queen preserving most courageous tranquillity of soul 
and an air of nobleness and inexpressible dignity, and my eyes were suffused 
with tears of admiration and grief.” Note by the Editor . 
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the word “confidence.” The Queen instantly and j 
loudly reminded him of the omission. The King and f 
Queen, their children, and Madame Elizabeth retired [ 
to the Tuileries. Nothing was ready for their recep- \ 
tion there. All the lodging-rooms had been long given 1 
up to persons belonging to the court; they hastily j 
quitted them on that very day, leaving their furniture, 
which was purchased by the court. The Comtesse de 
La Marck, sister to the Marechals de Noailles and 
de Mouchy,was the occupier of the apartments which 
were now appropriated to the Queen. Monsieur and 
Madame retired to the Luxembourg. • | 

The Queen had sent for me on the morning of the 
6th of Odlober, to leave me and my father-in-lawin 
charge of her most valuable property. She took away 
only her casket of diamonds. ( \>mte ( Jouvernet de la 
Tour-du-Pin, to whom the military government of 
Versailles was entrusted, pro /<7M/>o;r,eame and gave I 
orders to the national guard, which had taken pos- 
session of the apartments, to allow us to remove 
everything that we should deem necessary for the 
Queen’s accommodation. | 

I saw her Majesty alone in her private apartments 
a moment before her departure for Paris; she could 
hardly speak; tears bedewed her face, to which all 
the blood in her body seemed to have rushed; she 
condescended to embrace mo, gave her hand to M. 
Campan 1 to kiss, and said to us, “ ( \>me immediately 


1 Let me here pay a well-merited tribute ft* the mrtti»*r\ <*t' m\ father-in-law. 
In the course of that one night hi- decimal tV«.m th< high* pitch of health 


CHANGE OF TUBLIC FEELING 

and settle at Paris ; I will lodge you at the Tuileries ; 
come, and do not leave me henceforward; faithful 
servants, at moments like these, become useful 
friends; we are lost, dragged away, perhaps to death: 
when kings become prisoners, they have not long to 
live.” 

I had frequent opportunities, during the course of 
our misfortunes, of observing that the people never 
obey factions with steadiness, but easily escape their 
control when reflection or some other cause reminds 
them of their duty. As soon as the most violent Jac- 
obins had an opportunity of seeing the Queen more 
near at hand, of speaking to her, and of hearing her 
voice, they became her most zealous partisans ; and 
even when she was in the prison of the Temple, sev- 
eral of those who had contributed to place her there 
perished for having attempted to get her out again. 

On the morning of the 7th of OClober, the same 
women who, the day before, surrounded the carriage 
of the august prisoners, riding on cannons, and utter- 
ing the most abusive language, assembled under the 
Queen's windows, upon the terrace of the castle, and 
desired to see her. Her Majesty appeared. There 
are always among mobs of this description orators — 
that is to say, beings who have more assurance than 
the rest; a woman of this disposition, setting up for 
counsellor, told her that she must now remove far 
from her all such courtiers as ruin kings, and that she 

into a languishing condition, which brought him to the grave in September, 
1791. Note by Madame Camfian. 
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must love the inhabitants of her good city. TheQueen 
answered, that she had loved them at Versailles, and I 

would likewise love them at Paris. “ \ es, yes/' said | 

another ; “ but on the 1 4 th of July you wanted to be- 
siege the city and have it bombarded, and on the 6th 
of 06lober you wanted to fly to the frontiers." The 
Queen replied affably , that they had been told so, and 
had believed it; that there lay the cause of the un- 
happiness of the people and of the best of kings. A 
third addressed a few words to her in German; the 
Queen told her she did not understand it; that she 
had become so entirely French as even to have for- 
gotten her mother tongue. This declaration was an- 
swered with bravos and clapping of hands ; they then 
desired her to make a compact with them: “Ah," 
said she, “ how can I make a compact with you, since 
you have no faith in that which my duty points out 
to me, and which I ought, for my own happiness, 
to respect?” They asked her for the ribbons and j 
flowers out of her hat; her Majesty unfastened them : 
herself and gave them ; they were divided among the j 
party, which for above half an hour cried out, with- j 
out ceasing, “ Marie Antoinette for ever! Our good f 
Queen for ever!” 

Two days after the King’s arrival at Paris, the city - 
and the national guard sent to request the Queen to 
appear at the theatre, and prove* by her presence and 
the King's that it was with pleasure they resided in 
their capital. I introduced the deputation which came 
to make this request. Her Majesty replied, that she 

[ 1 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ 'PRIVATE LIFE 

should have infinite pleasure in acceding to the in- 
vitation of the city of Paris ; but that time must be 
allowed her to soften the recollection of the distress- 
ing events which had just occurred, and from which 
she had suffered too much. She added, that having 
come into Paris preceded by the heads of the faith- 
ful guards who had perished before the door of their 
sovereign, she could not think that such an entry into 
the capital ought to be followed by rejoicings ; but that 
the happiness she had always felt in appearing in the 
midst of the inhabitants of Paris was not effaced from 
her memory, and that she should enjoy it again, as 
heretofore, as soon as she should find herself able 
to do so. 

Their Majesties found some consolations in their 
private life : 1 from Madame’s gentleness of manners 
and her tender attachment to the august authors of 
her life, from the accomplishments and vivacity of 
the little Dauphin, and the attention and tenderness 
of the pious Princesse Elizabeth, they still derived 
moments of happiness. The young prince gave daily 
proofs of sensibility and penetration ; he was not yet 
beyond female care ; but a private tutor 2 gave him all 

1 “ On the 19th of October — that is to say, thirteen days after he had taken up 
his abode at Paris — the King went, almost alone and on foot, to review some 
detachments of the national guard. After the review, Louis XVI met with 
a child sweeping the street, who asked him for money. The child called the 
King ‘ M. le chevalier. ’ Id is Majesty gave him six francs. The little sweeper, 
surprised at receiving so large a sum, cried out, 4 Oh ! I have no change; you 
will give me money another time. , A person who accompanied the monarch 
said to the child, ‘Keep it all, my friend; the gendeman is not “ chevalier 
he is the eldest of the family.’ 99 Note by the Editor . 

2 The Abbe Davout, whose talents were proved by the astonishing progress 
of the young prince. Note by Madame Camfian. 
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the instruction suitable to his age; his memory was 
highly cultivated, and he recited verses with much 
grace and feeling. 

The day after the arrival of the court at Paris, 
terrified at hearing some noise in the gardens of 
the Tuileries, he threw himself into the arms of the 
Queen, crying out, “Good God, mamma! is to-day 
yesterday again ?” A few days after this affecting ex- 
clamation he went up to the King, and looked at him 
with a pensive air. The King asked him what he 
wanted; he answered that he had something very 
serious to say to him. The King having prevailed on 
him to explain himself, the young prince requested 
to be told why his people, who formerly loved him 
so well, were all at once angry with him, and what he 
had done to irritate them so much. I f is fat her took him 
upon his knees, and spoke to him nearly as follows: 
“I wished, child, to render the people still happier 
than they were; I wanted money to pay the expenses 
occasioned by wars. I asked my people for money, 
as my predecessors have always done; magistrates, 
composing the parliament, opposed it, and said that 
my people alone had a right to consent to it. I assem- 
bled the principal inhabitants of every town, whether 
distinguished by birth, fortune, or talents, at Ver- 
sailles; that is what is called the * States-GeneraL' 
When they were assembled, they required conces- 
sions of me, which I could not make, either with due 
respeCt for myself, or with justice to you, who will 
be my successor: wicked men inducing the people 
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to rise, have occasioned the excesses of the last few 
days; the people must not be blamed for them.” 

The Queen made the young prince clearly com- 
prehend that he ought to treat the commanders of 
battalions, the officers of the national guard, and all 
the Parisians who were about him, with affability. The 
child took great pains to please all those people, and 
when he had had an opportunity of replying oblig- 
ingly to the mayor or members of the commune, he 
came and whispered in his mother's ear, “Was that 
right?” 

He requested M. Bailly to show him the shield of 
Scipio, which is in the royal library ; and M. Bailly 
asking him which he preferred, Scipio or Hannibal, 
the young prince replied, without hesitation, that he 
preferred him who had defended his own country. 
He gave frequent proofs of ready wit. One day, while 
the Queen was hearing Madame repeat her exercises 
in ancient history, the young princess could not, 
at the moment, recollect the name of the Queen of 
Carthage ; the dauphin was hurt at his sister’s want 
of memory, and though he never spoke to her in the 
second person singular, he bethought himself of the 
expedient of saying to her, “ But dis done the name of 
the queen to mamma; dis done what her name was.” 1 

Shortly after the arrival of the King and his family 
at Paris, the Duchesse de Luynes came, in pursuance 
of the advice of a committee of the Constituent As- 


1 The words dis done (tell thou then), in French, have the same sound with 
Didon (Dido). Trans. 
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sembly, to propose to the Queen a temporary retire- 
ment from France in order to leave the constitution 
to perfea itself, so that the patriots should not accuse 
her of influencing the King to oppose it. The duchess 
knew how far the schemes of the factious extended, 
and her attachment to the Queen was the principal 
cause of the advice she gave her. The Queen per- 
fectly comprehended the Duchesse de Luynes’s mo- 
tive, but replied, that she would never leave either 
the King or her son ; that if she thought herself alone 
the object of public hatred, she would instantly offer 
her life as a sacrifice ; but that it was the throne which 
was aimed at; and that, in abandoning the King, she 
should be merely committing an act of cowardice, 
since she saw no other advantage in it than that of 
saving her own life. 

One evening, in the month of November, 1790, 
I returned home rather late; I there found the Prince 
de Poix: he told me he came to request me to assist 
him in regaining his peace of mind ; that at the com- 
mencement of the sittings of the 1 National Assembly 
he had suffered himself to be seduced into the hope 
of a better order of things; that lu* blushed for his 
error, and that he abhorred plans which had already 
produced such fatal results; that lit* broke off with 
the reformers for the rest of his life ; that he had just 
given in his resignation as a deputy of the National 
Assembly; and, finally, that he* was anxious that the 
Queen should not sleep in ignorance of his sentiments. 
I undertook his commission, and acquitted myself 
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of it in the best way I could ; but I was totally un- 
successful. The Prince de Poix remained at court; he 
there suffered many mortifications, never ceasing to 
serve the King in the most dangerous commissions 
with that zeal for which his house has always been 
distinguished. 

When the King, the Queen, and the children were 
suitably established at the Tuileries, as well as Ma- 
dame Elizabeth and the Princesse de Lamballe, the 
Queen resumed her usual habits : she employed her 
mornings in superintending the education of Ma- 
dame, who received all her lessons in her presence, 
and she herself began to work large pieces of tapes- 
try. Her mind was too much occupied with passing 
events and surrounding dangers to admit of her ap- 
plying herself to reading ; the needle was the only 
employment which could divert her mind. 1 She re- 
ceived the court twice a week before going to Mass, 
and on those days dined in public with the King; she 
spent the rest of the time with her family and chil- 
dren ; she had no concert, and did not go to the play 
until 1791, after the acceptation of the constitution. 2 

1 There is still at Paris, at the house of Mademoiselle Dubuquois, tapestry 
worker, a carpet worked by the Queen and Madame Elizabeth for the large 
room of her Majesty’s ground-floor apartments at the Tuileries. The Empress 
Josephine saw and admired this carpet, and desired it might be preserved, in 
the hope of one day sending it to Madame. Note by Madame Cam/ian. 

2 A judgment may be formed of the true situation in which the Queen found 
herself placed during the earlier part of her residence at Paris, from the fol- 
lowing letter written by her to the Duchessc de Polignac : 

‘ ‘ I shed tears of affection on reading your letters. You talk of my courage : 
it required much less to go through that dreadful crisis which I had to suffer, 
than is daily necessary to endure our situation, our own griefs, those of our 
friends, and those of the persons who surround us. This is a heavy weight to 
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The Princesse de Lam balle, however , had .some even- 
ing parties in her apartments at the Tuileries, which ; 
were tolerably brilliant, in consequence of the great j 

number of persons who attended them. The Queen ; 

was present at a few of these assemblies; but being 
soon convinced that her present situation forbade her 
appearing in large circles, she remained at home, and 
conversed as she sat at work . 1 The sole topic of her 
discourse was, as may well be supposed, the Revo- f 
lution; she sought to discover the real opinions of 
the Parisians respecting her, and how she could have 
so completely lost the affections of the people, and 
even of many persons in the higher ranks. She well 
knew that she ought to impute the whole to the spirit 
of party, to the hatred of the Due d 'Orleans, and 
the folly of the French, who desired to have a total 
change in the constitution; hut she was not the less 
desirous of ascertaining the private feedings of all the 
people in power . 2 j 

sustain; and but for the strong tics I >\ which my heart i*. hound to my husband, i 
my children, and my friends, I should wish to sink under it . Hut you bear me | 

up ; I ought to sacrifice such feelings m \our friendship. But it is I who bring I 

misfortune on you all, and your troubles are on m\ account.** ( Ilintorijoj { 

Marie Antoinette , by Montjoie.) .\ Vr hit the Kt/jur. } 

1 The Queen returned one evening from one of these assemblies very much 
affected; an English nobleman, who was playing at tin- same table with her 
Majesty, ostentatiously displayed an enormous ring, in whit h was a lock of 
Oliver Cromwell’s hair. jYote kj Mathunr C \imftini. 

2 The Comte d’Esehemy, in the extract we are alwtu? i n give, shrewdly de- 
scribes the blind fury of those who n\ erthrrw the ancient edifice of monarchy, ' 

and die folly of such as, at this time, attempt ft* reinstate if uj«»n the old basis! 

<£ I picture to myself France before the \ ear 1 Thu, as a great theatre, where 
magnificent operas were represents!. The places were hadh distributed: the 
pit paid all the expenses of the performance ; the peoph* in that part of the 
house were left standing, squeezed together, and urn omfomble.u bile the little 
band of die favourites of intrigue and fortune' reclined luxuriously in gilded 
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GENERAL LUCKNER’S gRIE VANCE 

From the very commencement of the Revolution, 
General Luckner indulged in violent sallies against 
her. Her Majesty knowing that I was acquainted with 
a lady who had been long connected with the general, 
desired me to discover through that channel what 
was the private motive on which Luckner's hatred 
against her was founded. On being questioned upon 
this point, he answered, that Marechal de Segur had 
assured him he had proposed him for the command 
of an observation camp; but that the Queen had made 
a dash against his name, and that this “tash,” as he 
called it in his German accent, he could not forget. 
The Queen ordered me to repeat this reply to the 
King myself, and said to him, “See, sir, whether I 


niches and elegant recesses. But the crowd below drank in pleasure at all their 
senses, while the others were yawning above them. The wearisomeness of the 
boxes balanced the inconveniences of the pit. The latter, except so far as vanity 
(which is but a poor set-off against ennui) was concerned, was not the worst 
off ; so that all were nearly satisfied. 

“ Certain men came and undertook to undeceive the pit as to their enjoy- 
ments, and to persuade them that their pleasures, being mixed with vexa- 
tions, were no pleasures at all. The stage revolved on a large pivot. They gave 
it a revolutionary movement, making it turn round on its own centre. They 
brought to sight what was before concealed by the scenes and curtains. They 
pushed back what was in front, and brought forward what was behind. They 
afterwards made holes in the scenes, undid the frame-work and pulleys, cut 
the cords, unhung the clouds, and presenting to the astonished spectators all 
the oily, black, and smoky ruins/ Infatuated admirers! ’ cried they /behold the 
objects of your fascination ! these are your gods, your ancestors, your kings, 
your heroes ! And now prostrate yourselves again ! ’ 

<£ He who, to help the French legislators out of their difficulties, should, at 
this day, hold this language to them, ‘ Gentlemen, you see you are struggling 
in vain ! You arc drowning ; anarchy is gaining upon you ; you have but one 
course to pursue — - that is, to reinstate the theatre : ’ a person who could say 
so would certainly be little better than an idiot. To him I should reply, ‘ My 
friend, the mischief is done ; the illusion is destroyed, and that for some time 
to come. It will be long ere the raging sea will be anything more than so many 
pieces of pasteboard, or the enchanted palaces other than daubs upon rough 
cloth, lighted by mutton fat.’ 55 ( The Philosophy of Politic s, vol. ii, pp.202- 
204.) Note by the Editor. 
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was not right in telling you that your ministers, i n ' 
order to give themselves full scope in the distribution • 
of favours, persuaded the F rench that I interfered in ' 
everything: there was not a single licence given out j 
in the country for the sale of salt or tobacco, but the [ 
people believed it was given to one of my favour- 
ites.” “That is very true,” replied the King: “ but I 
find it very difficult to believe that Marechal de Segur 
ever said any such thing to Luckner; he knew too 
well that you never interfered in the distribution of 
favours. That Luckner is a good-for-nothing fellow, 
and Segur is a brave and honourable man, who never 
uttered such a falsehood; however, you are right; 
and because you provided for a few dependents, you 
are most unjustly reported to have disposed of all 
offices, civil and military.” ; 

All the nobility who had not left Paris made a point j 
of presenting themselves assiduously to the King, j 
and there was a considerable influx to the palace of ! 

the Tuileries. Marks of attachment were exhibited ! 

even in external symbols; the women wore enor- 
mous bouquetsof lilies in their bosoms, and upon their 
heads, and sometimes even bunches of white ribbon. ! 
At the play, there were often disputes between the ; 
pit and the boxes about removing these ornaments, i 
which the people thought dangerous insignia. Na- f: 
tional cockades were sold in everv corner of Paris; 
the sentinels stopped all who did not wear them: the : 
youngmen piqued themselves upon breaking through 
this regulation, which was, in some degree, sanctioned 
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VIOLENCE OF PARTY SPIRIT 

by the acquiescence of the hapless Louis XVI. Frays 
took place, which were to be regretted, because they 
excited a spirit of rebellion. The King adopted con- 
ciliatory measures with the Assembly in order to pro- 
mote tranquillity; the revolutionists were but little 
disposed to think him sincere ; unfortunately the roy- 
alists encouraged this incredulity by incessantly re- 
peating that the King was not free, and that all that 
he did was completely null, and in no way bound him 
for the time to come. Such was the heat and violence 
of party spirit, that persons, the most sincerely at- 
tached to the King, were not even permitted to use 
the language of reason, and recommend greater 
reserve in conversation. People would talk and argue 
at table, without considering that all the servants 
belonged to the hostile army; and it may truly be 
said there was as much imprudence and levity in the 
party assailed as there was of cunning, boldness, and 
perseverance in that which made the attack. 
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I N February, 1 790, the affair of the unfortunate De 
Favras gave the court much uneasiness; this 
individual had conceived the scheme of carrying off 
the King, and effe6fing what was then called a coun- 
ter-revolution. 1 Monsieur, probably out of mere bene- 
volence, gave him some money, and thence arose 
a report that he thereby wished to favour the execu- 
tion of the enterprise. The step taken by Monsieur, 
in going to the Hotel de Ville to explain himself upon 
this affair, was unknown to the Queen: it is more 
than probable that the King was acquainted with it. 
When judgment was pronounced upon M. de Favras, 
the Queen did not conceal from me her fears about 
the confessions of the unfortunate man in his last 
moments. 

I sent a confidential person to the Hotel de Ville; 
she came to inform the Queen that the condemned 
had demanded to be taken from Notre Dame to the 
Hotel de Ville to make a final declaration and give 
some particulars verifying it. These particulars com- 
promised nobody; De Favras corrected his last will 
after writing it over, and went to the scaffold with ■ 
heroic courage and coolness. The judge who read his 
sentence to him told him that his life was a sacrifice j 
which he owed to public tranquillity. It was asserted 
at the time, that De Favras was gi\ en up as a victim 

1 Vide, in the Historical Illustrations, f h* parti* niar. eiirn !»\ Bertrand de 
Molleville of this tragic episode of the Kr\olutinn (Note XXIV, p. 419 ). 
Note by the Editor , 
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in order to satisfy the people and save the Baron de 
Besenval, who was a prisoner in the Abbaye . 1 

1 The Biografihie Uhiverselle gives the following particulars of the designs, 
prosecution, and death of this unfortunate man : 

“Favras (Thomas Mahy, Marquis of), bom at Blois in 1745, entered the 
service first in the corps of ?nomguetaires, and made the campaign of 1761 
with them; he was afterwards captain and adjutant in Belsunce’s regiment, and 
subsequently lieutenant of the Swiss guard of Monsieur, the King’s brother; 
he resigned that commission in 1775 to go to Vienna, where he procured his 
wife to be acknowledged the only and legitimate daughter of the Prince d’ An- 
halt-Schauenbourg. He commanded a legion in Holland, on the insurrection 
against the Stadtholder, in 1787. Possessing a warm imagination and a head 
fertile in expedients, Favras always had something to propose in all cases, and 
upon every point. He presented a great number of plans on the subject of 
finance: and at the breaking out of the Revolution he tendered some upon 
political measures, which rendered him an object of suspicion to the revolu- 
tionary party. It is well known that in die highly excited state of die minds 
of the people, if the leaders of factions pointed out a victim, it was impos- 
sible for him to escape from popular fury. Favras was accused, in the month 
of December, 1789, of having conspired against the Revolution, and planned 
the introduction of armed men into Paris during the night, in order to make 
away with the three principal members of the administration, to attack the 
King’s guard, to carry off the great seal, and even to remove the King and 
his family to Peronne. Having been arrested, by order of the committee of 
inquiry of the National Assembly, he was transferred to the Chfitelet, where 
he defended himself with much coolness and presence of mind, repelling the 
accusations brought against him by Morel, Turcati, and Marquie, with con- 
siderable force. These witnesses declared he had imparted his plan to them; 
it was to be carried into execution by 12,000 Swiss and 12,000 Germans, who 
were to be assembled at Montargis, thence to march upon Paris, carry off the 
King, and assassinate Bailly, Hi Fayette, and Nccker. The greater number 
of these charges he denied, and declared that the rest related only to the levy 
of a troop intended to favour the revolution preparing in Brabant. The judge 
having refused to disclose who had denounced him, he complained to the As- 
sembly, which passed to the order of the day. His death was obviously inev- 
itable. During the whole time of the proceedings, the populace never ceased 
threatening the judges and shouting, 4 A la lanteme ! ’ It was even necessary to 
keep numerous troops and artillery, constantly ready to act, in the courtyard 
of the Chfitelet. The judges, who had just acquitted M. de Besenval in an affair 
nearly similar, doubtless dreaded the effects of this fury. When they refused 
to hair Favras’s witnesses in exculpation, he compared them with the tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition. The principal charge against him was founded on a letter 
from one M. de Foucault, asking him, ‘Where are your troops? In which 
direction will they enter Paris ? I should like to be employed among them.’ 
Favras was condemned to make the amende honorable in front of the cathe- 
dral, and to be hanged at the Place de Greve. Fie heard this sentence with 
wonderful calmness, and said to his judges, 'I pity you much, if the testimony 
of two men is sufficient to induce von to condemn.’ The judge having said to 
him, 4 1 have no other consolation to hold out to you than that which religion 
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On the morning of the Sunday following this exe- 
cution, M. de la Villeurnoy 1 came to my house to tell 
me he was going on that very day to the public din- 
ner of the King and Queen to present the widow De 
Favras and her son, both of them in mourning for 
the brave Frenchman who fell a sacrifice for his King; 
and that all the royalists expected to see the Queen 
load the unfortunate family with favours, i did all that 
lay in my power to prevent this proceeding: I fore- 
saw the effect it would have upon the Queen’s feeling 
heart, and the painful constraint she would experi- 
ence by having the horrible Santerre, the commandant 
of a battalion of the Parisian guard, behind her chair 
during dinnertime. I could not make M. de la Villeur- 
noy comprehend my argument : the Queen was gone 
to Mass, surrounded by her whole court, and I had 
not even means of apprising her of his intention. 

When dinner was over, I heard a knocking at the 
door of my apartment, which ojxmed intothe corridor 
next that of the Queen ; it was herself. She asked me 
whether there was anybody with me: I was alone: 
she threw herself into an arm-chair, and told me she 
came to weep entirely at her ease, with me, over 
the foolish condudt of the ultras of the King’s party. 
“We must fall,” said she, “attacked as we are by 
men who possess extraordinary talent, and shrink 

affords,’ he replied nobly, ‘My greatest runs* »l;tt i« u is that w hirh 1 derive 
from my innocence.’ ” (Biogrufi/iir VnivrrnrUt\ . im im v.r rf Modrrnr, val. 
xiv, p. 221.) Note by the Editor 

1 M. de la Villeurnoy, Master of tin* Requests, was deported to Summary, 
on the 18th Fructidor, by the Executive Directory , and there died. Note by 
Madame Camfian . 
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from no crimes ; while we are defended only by those 
who are, no doubt, very estimable, but have no ade- 
quate idea of our situation. They have exposed me 
to the animosity of both parties by presenting the 
widow and son of De Favras to me. Were I free to 
a£t as I wish, I should take the child of the man who 
has just sacrificed himself for us, and place him at 
table between the King and myself ; but surrounded 
by the assassins who have destroyed his father, I did 
not dare even to cast my eyes upon him. The roy- 
alists will blame me for not having appeared inter- 
ested in this poor child; the revolutionists will be 
enraged at the idea that his presentation should have 
been thought agreeable to me.” However, the Queen 
added, that she knew Madame de Favras's situation ; 
that she was aware she was in want,- and desired me to 
send her, the next day, through a person who could 
be relied on, a few rouleaus of fifty louis, and to direct 
that she should be assured her Majesty would always 
watch over the fortunes of herself and her son. 

The Queen wished to send some man devoted to 
the King's cause with letters to the princes then at 
Turin. She cast her eyes upon an officer, a chevalier 
of Saint Louis, intimately connected with M. Cam- 
pan's family, and of whom she had frequently heard 
me speak in terms of commendation. I did not hesi- 
tate a. moment between the pleasure of seeing one of 
my friends entrusted with a commission which would 
do him honour, and the danger of entrusting that 
charge to a man whom I had the misfortune to see 
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the medium of the Queen, obtain the King's positive 
consent to it before midnight ; that the King was aware 
of their plan ; but that his Majesty never would speak 
decidedly, and that at the moment of adfion it was 
necessary he should consent to the undertaking. I re- 
member that I greatly surprised the Comte d'Inisdal 
by expressing my astonishment that the nobility, at 
the moment of the execution of so important a pro- 
je<5t, should send to me, the Queen’s first woman, to 
obtain a consent which ought to have been the basis 
of any well-concerted scheme. I told him, also, that 
it would be impossible for me to go at that time down 
into the Queen’s apartments without exciting the 
attention of the people in the ante-chambers; that 
the King was at cards with the Queen and his family, 
and that I never broke in upon their privacy, unless 
I was called for. I added, however, that M. Cam pan 
could enter without being called ; and that if he chose 
to give him his confidence, he might rely upon him. 
My father-in-law, to whom the Comte d’Inisdal re- 
peated what he had said to me, took upon himself 
the commission, and went to the Queen's apartments. 
The King was playing at whist with the Queen, Mon- 
sieur, and Madame; Madame Elizabeth was kneel- 
ing upon a stool near the table. M. Campan informed 
the Queen of what had been communicated to me; 
nobody uttered a word. The Queen broke silence, 
and said to the King, “ Do you hear, sir, what Cam- 
pan says to us?” “Yes, I hear,” said the King, and 
continued his game. Monsieur, who was in the habit 
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of'introducing passages from plays into his conver- 
sation, said to my father-in-law, “ M. Campan, ‘that 
pretty little couplet again, it you please, and pressed 
the King to reply. At length the Queen said, “But 
something must be said to Campan.” The King then 
spoke to my father-in-law in these words, “Tell M. 
d'Inisdal that I cannot consent to he carried off!” The 
Queen enjoined M. Campan to take care and report 
this answer faithfully. “ You understand,” added she, 
“the King cannot consent to he carried off.” The 
Comte d’Inisdal was very much dissatisfied with the 
King’s answer, and went out, saying, “ I understand 
he wishes to throw all the blame, beforehand, upon 
those who are to devote themselves for him.” He 
went away, and I thought the enterprise would be 
abandoned. However, the Queen remained alone with 
me till midnight, preparing her cases of valuables, 
and ordered me not to go to bed. She imagined the 
King’s answer would be understood as a tacit con- 
sent, and merely a refusal to participate in the design. 
I do not know what passed in tin* King’s apartments 
during the night; but I occasionally looked at his 
windows: I saw the garden dear; 1 heard no noise 
in the palace, and day at length confirmed my opin- 
ion that the project had been given up. “ We must, 
however, fly,” said the Queen to me shortly after- 
wards. “Who knows how far the hud ions may go? 
The danger increases every dav." 1 'I ’his princess re- 

1 If the following anecdote hr m it tn*r, it in, .dvr wOd wr h;t\r just mid, at 
least very probable. 

“The disturbances of the 1 hit n! April, \ .* • p » w.iniml by the warmth 
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ceived advice and memorials from all quarters. Riva- 
rol 1 addressed several to her, which I read to her. 
They were full of ingenious observations; but the 
Queen did not find that they contained anything of 
essential service under the circumstances in which 
the royal family was placed. The Comte de Moustier 
also sent memorials and plans of condudt . I remem- 
ber that in one of his writings he said to the King, 
“Read Telemachus again. Sire; in that book, which 
delighted your Majesty in infancy, you will find the 
first seeds of those principles which, erroneously fol- 
lowed up by men of ardent imaginations, are bring- 
ing on the explosion we expe6t every moment/’ I 
read so many of these memorials, that I could hardly 
give a faithful account of them, and I am determined 
to note in this work no other events than such as 
I witnessed, no other words than such as (notwith- 
standing the lapse of time) still, in some measure, 
vibrate in my ears. 


of the discussions upon Don GerlG’s imprudent motion in the National As- 
sembly, having afforded room for apprehension that the enemies of the coun- 
try would endeavour to carry off the King from the capital, M. de La Fayette 
promised to keep a good look out, and told Louis XVI that if he saw any alarm- 
ing movements among the disaffected, he would give him notice of it by the 
discharge of a cannon from the Henri IV battery upon the Pont Neuf. On the 
same night, a few casual discharges of musketry were heard from the ter- 
race of the Tuileries. The King, deceived by the noise, flew to the Queen’s 
apartments; he did not find her in her room; he ran to the dauphin’s room, 
where he found the Queen holding her sonin her arms. ‘Madame,’ said the 
King to her, ‘ I have been seeking you ; I was uneasy about you.’ The Queen, 
showing her son, said to him, ‘I was at my station. 5 This answer is perfectly 
worthy of the Queen’s maternal feelings.” (Anecdotes of the Reign of Louis 
XFI.) Mote. by the Editor. 

1 [Antoine Rivarol (1753-1801), a witty French writer and journalist. He 
espoused the royal cause, and wrote much in the King’s defence both before 
and after he emigrated in 1792.] 
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The Comte de Scgur, on his return from Russia, 
was employed some time h\ the Qucui, and had a 
certain degree of influence over her; but that did 
not last long. Comte August de La March 1 likewise 
endeavoured to negotiate for the King’s advantage 
with the leaders of the factious. M. de Fontanges, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, possessed also the Queen’s 
confidence; but none of the endeavours which were 
made at home produced any beneficial result. The 
Empress Catherine II also conveyed her opinion upon 
the situation of Louis XVI to the Queen, and her 
Majesty made me read a few lines in the Empress’s 
own hand writing, which concluded with these words, 
“Kings ought to proceed in their career undisturbed 
by the cries of the people, as the moon pursues her 
course unimpeded by the howling of dogs.” I shall 
certainly not enter into any discussion on this maxim 
of the despotic sovereign of Russia ; hut it was very 
inapplicable to the situation of a captive king. 

All this private advice, whether given from abroad 
or at home, led to no decision of which the court 
could avail itself. Meanwhile the revolutionary party 
followed up its audacious enterprise in a determined 
manner, without meeting any opposition. The advice 
from without, as well from Cobh-nt/ as from Vienna, 
made various impressions upon the members of the 

1 [August Marie Raymond d* \rnuheiy, < «!« I*i M.rn k ( I7.U 1833), 

was elected to the States - (Irnera I in I ” * , •»*.? L’rr wa . reinstated at court. 
He was the friend and executor of Mir.cn.in, who dirt! in his arms. The 
Correspondence betwrrn Mirt&nju / / • l/i.-rv < -.hows their joint efforts 
to uphold royalty under the new dene* r.tfi* ?.;t is. , 
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royal family, and those cabinets were not in accord- j? 

ance with each other. I often had reason to infer, from j 

what the Queen said to me, that she thought the 
King, by leaving all the honour of restoring order to 
the Coblentz party, would, on the return of the emi- 
grants, be put under a kind of guardianship, which 
would increase his own misfortunes. 1 She frequently 
said to me, “ If the emigrants succeed, they will give 
the law for a long time; it will be impossible to re- 
fuse them anything ; to owe the crown to them would 
be contracting too great an obligation/' It always 1 

appeared to me that she wished her own family to 
counterbalance the deserts of the emigrants by dis- 
interested services. She was fearful of M. de Calonne, 
and with good reason. She had proof that this minister 
was become her bitterest enemy, and that he made 
use of the basest and most criminal means in order to 
blacken her .reputation. I can testify that I have seen 
in the hands of the Queen, a manuscript copy of the 
infamous Memoirs of the woman Lamotte, which had 
been brought to her from London, and in which all 
those passages where a total ignorance of' the cus- 
toms of courts had occasioned that wretched woman to 
make blunders which would have been too palpable, 
were corrected in M. de Calonne’s own handwriting. 

The two King's guards who were wounded at her 
Majesty's door on the 6th of Odtober were M. du 

1 [“The Coblentz party” included the Comte d* Artois, Calonne, and the 
most reactionary emigrants, who intrigued for the restoration of the old order 
of things, and thought nothing of the personal safety of the King and Queen.] 
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THE WOUNDED CjUARDS 

Repaireand M. de Miomandre de Sainte Marie. On 
the dreadful night of the «th of October the latter 
took the post of the former the moment he became 
incapable of maintaining it. 

M. de Miomandre was at Paris, living on terms 
of friendship with another of the guards who, on the 
same day, received a gunshot wound from the bri- 
gands in another part of the castle. These two offi- 
cers, who were attended and cured together at the 
infirmary of Versailles , 1 were almost constant com- 
panions: they were recognised at the Palais Royal, 
and insulted. The Queen thought it advisable for 
them to quit Paris. She desired me to write to M. de 
Miomandre de Sainte Marie telling him to come 
to me at eight o'clock in the evening, and then to 
communicate to him her wish to hear of his being 
in safety, and ordered me, when he had made up his 
mind to go, to open her chest, and tell him in her 
name that gold could not repay such a service as 
he had rendered; that she hoped some day to be in 
sufficiently happy circumstances to recompense him 
as she ought; but that, for the* present, her offer of 

1 A considerable number of the* lxd\ -guards who u rn- wounded on the 6th 
of October bet<x)k themsehes to the iniinnan at Versailles. The presence 
of mind of M. Voisin, bead surg 1 ’ 1 ' 11 of that infirmary , stu d their lives. 'Hie 
brigands wanted to make their way into the infirmary in order to massacre 
them. M. Voisin ran to the entrain r hall, muted the assailants to refresh 
themselves ; ordered some wine ?•» be brought, and found menus to direct the 
superior to remove the guards into a ward appropriat'd to the jtoor, ;tnd to 
dress them in the caps and greatest \ turni h* d !»\ ?h<- institution. 'l*he good 
sisters executed this order with sn mu< h promptitude, that the guards were 
removed, dressed as paupers, and tie ir h*d*>. fn-.h made, while- the assassins 
were loitering to drink. 'I*hev searched all tin- wards, and fancied they saw 
no persons then* but the siek poor. Thus the- guards were saved. Mite by 
Madame Camfian. 


THE WO UNDED §UARDS 

money was only that of a sister to a brother, situated 
as he then was, and that she requested he would take 
whatever might be necessary to discharge his debts 
at Paris and defray the expenses of his journey. She 
told me, also, to desire he would bring his friend 
Bertrand with him, and to make him the same offer 
as I was to make to M. de Miomandre. 

The two guards came at the appointed hour, and 
accepted, I think, each one or two hundred louis. A 
moment afterwards the Queen opened my door ; she 
was accompanied by the King and Madame Eliza- 
beth ; the King stood with his back against the fire- 
place; the Queen sat down upon a sofa, and Madame 
Elizabeth sat near her; I placed myself behind the 
Queen, and the two guards stood facing the King. 
The Queen told them that the King wished to see, 
before they went away, two of the brave men who 
had afforded him the strongest proofs of courage and 
attachment. Miomandre spoke, and said all that the 
Queen’s affedfing and flattering observations were 
calculated to inspire ; Madame Elizabeth spoke of the 
King’s sensibility; the Queen resumed the subje6f 
of their speedy departure, urging the necessity of it; 
the King was silent, but his emotion was evident, 
and his eyes were suffused with the tears of sensi- 
bility. The Queen rose, the King went out, and Ma- 
dame Elizabeth followed him. The Queen stopped, 
and said to me, in the recess of a window, “ I am sorry 
I brought the King here; I am sure Elizabeth thinks 
with me: if the King had but given utterance to a 
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HEATH OF EMPEROR JOSEPH 

fourth part of what he thinks of those brave men, 
they would have been in ecstasies; but he cannot 
overcome his diffidence. 

The Emperor Joseph died about this time. The 
Queen's grief was not excessive : that brother, of 
whom she had been so proud, and whom she had 
loved so tenderly, had probably suffered greatly in 
her affe&ions : she reproached him sometimes, though 
with great moderation, for having adopted several of 
the principles of the new philosophy, and perhaps 
she knew that he looked upon our troubles with the 
eye of the sovereign of Germany rather than that of 
the brother of the Queen of France. 1 

Mirabeau never entirely gave up the hope of be- 
coming the last resource of the oppressed court; and 
I remember that at this time some communications 
passed between the Queen and him. The question was 
about an office to be conferred upon him. This trans- 
pired, and it must have been about this period that 
the Assembly decreed that no deputy could hold an 
office as a minister of the King until the expiration 
of two years after the cessation < >f his legislative func- 
tions. 2 I know that the Queen was much hurt at this 

1 The Emperor Joseph sent the Qttn n an engraving, vvhiih represented 
unfrocked nuns unci monks. The first wire tiding on fashionable dresses; 
die latter were getting their hair drev.ed. This n.y r.r. my was always left in 
a closet, and never hung up. The Quern told me Ut ha ve if taken away; for 
diat she was hurt to see how much intluew r the philosopher, had over her 
brother’s mind and actions. .Yufr hi Mutfawr 

[Madame Campan is unjust to Joseph II. Ih. troubles awl difficulties at 
the end of his life were overwhelming, and he had hard work to saw his own 
dominions from disruption and revolution. . 

2 [This was enacted by the decree of November 7. I 7hm, and was perpetu- 
ated by the constitution of September, 1 7 G , < hap. ii, see. i\ , Art. 2. ] 
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TLAjV of emigration 

decision, and considered that the court had lost a 
promising opening. 

The palace of the Tuileries was a very disagree- 
able residence during the summer, which made the 
Queen wish to go to Saint Cloud. The removal was 
decided on without any opposition : the national guard 
of Paris followed the court thither. At this period 
new plans of escape were presented ; nothing would 
have been more easy at that time than to execute 
them. The King had obtained leave to go out without 
guards, and to be accompanied only by an aide-de- 
camp of M. de La Fayette. The Queen also had one 
on duty with her, and so had the Dauphin. The King 
and Queen often went out at four in the afternoon, 
and did not return until eight or nine. 

This is one of the plans of emigration which the 
Queen communicated to me, the execution of which 
seemed infallible. The royal family were to meet in 
a wood four leagues from Saint Cloud ; some persons, 
who could be fully relied on, were to accompany the 
King, who was always followed by his equerries and 
pages ; the Queen was to join him with her daugh- 
ter and Madame Elizabeth: these princesses, as well 
as the Queen, had equerries and pages, of whose 
fidelity no doubt could be entertained. The Dauphin, 
likewise, was to have been at the place of rendezvous 
with Madame Tourzel. A large berline and a chaise 
for the attendants were sufficient for the whole family. 
The aides-de-camp were to have been gained over 
or mastered. The King was to leave a letter for the 
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National Assembly upon his bureau at Saint Cloud. 
The people in the service of the King and Queen 
would have waited until nine in the evening without 
anxiety, because the family sometimes did not return 
until that hour. The letter could not be forwarded to 
Paris until ten o’clock at the earliest. I he Assembly 
would not be sitting at that hour; the president must 
have been sought for at his own house or elsewhere; 
it would have been midnight before the Assembly 
could have been summoned, and couriers could have 
been sent off to have the royal family stopped; but 
the latter would have been six or seven hours before- 
hand, as they would have started at six leagues dis- 
tance from Paris; and at this period travelling was 
not as yet impeded in France. 'I he Queen approved 
of his plan; but I did not venture to interrogate her, 
and I even thought if it was put in execution, she 
would leave me in ignorance of it . One evening, in 
the month of June, the people of the castle, finding 
the King did not return by nine o'clock, were walk- 
ing about the courtyards in a state of great anxiety. 
I thought the family was gone, and I could scarcely 
breathe amidst the confusion of m y g< « >d wishes, when 
I heard the sound of the carriages. I confessed to the 
Queen that I thought she had set off: she told me she 
must first wait until the King's aunts had quitted 
France, and afterwards see whether the plan agreed 
with those formed abroad . 1 

1 On his return from one of the visits to Saint Omul, thr Kitty*; wrote to the 
Duchesse de Polignac : 

“I am returned from the count r\ ; thr air has bn n nf *,mirr to us; but 
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THE QUEEN'S UNHAPPINESS 

how changed did the retreat appear to us ! How desolate was the breakfast- 
room ! Neither of you was there. I do not give up the hope of our meeting 
there again: but when? I know not. How many things we shall have to say 
to one another ! The health of your friend keeps up in spite of all the mis- 
fortunes which press upon her. Adieu, duchess ! Speak of me to your husband 
and all around you ; and understand that I shall not be happy until the day 
I find myself with my old friends again.’ ’ 

“The farther the first National Assembly advanced in its labours,” adds 
Montjoie, by whom this letter is given, “ the more unhappy the Queen found 
herself. We have a proof of this in these few words, from another note from 
Louis XVI to the Duchesse de Polignac : 

“For the last eighteen months we have seen and heard nothing but dis- 
agreeable things: we do not lose our temper, but we are hurt and rendered 
melancholy at being thwarted in everything, and particularly at being mis- 
represented.” 

In a former letter from the King to the duchess, the following passage 
occurs : 

“Your friend is unhappy and exceedingly misrepresented; but I flatter 
myself that justice will one day be done to her. Still the wicked are very 
active; they are more readily believed than the good ; you are a striking proof 
of it.” ( History of Marie Antoinette , by Montjoie, p. 262.) Note by the 
Editor. 


CHAPTER XVII 


T HERE was a meeting at Paris for the first 
federation on the 14th of July, the anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastille. What an astonishing as- 
semblage of four hundred thousand men, of whom 
there were not perhaps two hundred who did not 
believe that the King found happiness and glory in 
the order of things then being established. The love 
which was borne him by all, with the exception of 
those who meditated his ruin, still reigned in full 
force in the hearts of all the French of the depart- 
ments; but if I may judge from those whom I had 
an opportunity of seeing, it was totally impossible to 
enlighten them and rouse them from their enchant- 
ment; they were as much attached to the King as 
to the constitution, and to the constitution as to the 
King, and it was impossible to separate the one from 
the other in their hearts and minds. 1 

1 To the particulars respecting; the federation contained in the Memoirs, by 
Ferri&res, we add the following;. On tin- one hand, the) describe the enthusi- 
asm excited by that festival, even among the Knglish, and on the other, char- 
acterise the far too licentious freedom of their stay,**. 

“Two deputies from Nantes, who were sent to Kngland to cement the 
fraternal union between the I/mdnn revolutionary 1 lub and all the friends of 
the French constitution, wrote the following letter: 

“ c From all that we have seen and know n, w n an av.im • von that the people 
of London are, at least, as enthusiastic on the suhjri ? oi the French Revolution 
as the people of France. We went yesterday to see the opera of 7 'he Confed- 
eration of the French at the Chnmji de Thi piece has been played daily 

for six weeks. The house is filled by five o'clock, though the performance 
does not begin till seven. When we got then*, there- was no room ; lmt as soon 
as they heard us speak French, without know mg us, thr\ hastened to place 
us in the front of the Imxes ; they paid us c\m pi . . abb attention, and forced 
refreshments upon us. 

“ ‘ The first act of this opera represents the arrival of several people at 
Paris, to the federation. 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST POISON 

The court returned to Saint Cloud after the feder- 
ation: a wretch, named Rotondo, made his way into 
the palace, with the intention of assassinating the 
Queen. It is known that he penetrated to the inner 
gardens : the rain prevented her Majesty from going 
out on that day. M. de La Fayette, who was aware 
of this plot, gave all the sentinels the strictest coun- 
tersigns, and a description of the monster was dis- 
tributed throughout the palace by the order of the 
general. I do not know how he was saved from pun- 
ishment. A counter police, belonging to the King, dis- 
covered that there was likewise a scheme on foot for 
poisoning the Queen. She spoke to me, as well as to 
her head physician, M. Vicq-d’Azyr, about it with- 
out the slightest emotion. But both he and I consid- 
ered what precautions it would be proper to take; 
he relied much upon the Queen’s temperance ; yet he 
recommended me to have always a bottle of oil of 
sweet almonds within reach, and to renew it occasion- 
ally; that oil and milk being, as is known, the most 
certain antidotes to the insidious efFe6ts of corrosive 
poisons. The Queen had a habit which rendered M. 
Vicq-d’Azyr particularly uneasy: there was always 

“‘The second, the works of the Champ de Mars. 

“‘The third, the Confederation itself. 

‘In the second act, capuchins are seen in grenadier caps, girls caressing 
abbes ; the King comes in, and chops with a hatchet ; everybody at work, and 
sinking, “Ca ira, <;a ini.” 

‘ ‘At the third act, you see the municipal officers in scarves, the National 
Assembly, the national guard, officiating ministers in pontifical dresses, and 
priests singing; also a regiment of children singing, “ Moi,je suis soldat pour 
la patrie,” in French and English. All this appears to us something new upon 
the banks of the Thames, and every verse is encored, and applauded to de- 
lirium . ’ 55 {Anecdotes of the Reiq-ji of Louis XVI , vol. iv.) Note by the Editor . 
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some pounded sugar upon the table in her Majesty’s 
bed-chamber, and she frequently, without even call- 
ing anybody, put spoonfuls of it into a glass of water 
when she wished to drink. It was agreed that I should 
get a considerable quantity of sugar powdered ; that 
I should always have some papers of it in my bag; 
and that three or four times a day, when alone in the 
Queen’s room, I should substitute it for that in her 
sugar-basin. We knew that the Queen would have 
prevented all such precautions, but we were not 
aware of her motive. One day she caught me alone, 
making such an exchange as I speak of, and told me 
she supposed it was an operation agreed on between 
myself and M. Vicq-d’Azyr, but that I gave myself 
very unnecessary trouble. “ Remember,” added she, 
<: that not a grain of poison will be put in use against 
me. The Brinvilliers do not belong to this century: 
this age possesses calumny, which is a much more 
convenient instrument of death; and it is by that I 
shall perish.” 

While similar melancholy presentiments and the 
most criminal projects afflicted and rent the heart of 
this unfortunate princess, the si nee rest manifestations 
of attachment to her person, and to the King’s cause, 
would frequently raise agreeable illusions in her 
mind, or present to her the affecting spectacle of 
tears shed for her sorrows. I was one day , during this 
same visit at Saint Cloud, witness of a very touching 
scene, which we took great care tc > k eep secret. It was 
four in the afternoon; the guard was not set; there 
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<±AN AFFECTING SCENE 

was scarcely anybody at Saint Cloud that day, and I 
was reading to the Queen, who was at work in a room, 
the balcony of which hung over the courtyard. The 
windows were closed, yet we heard a sort of murmur 
from a great number of voices, which seemed to artic- 
ulate only stifled sounds. The Queen desired me to go 
and see what it was ; I raised the muslin curtain, and 
perceived more than fifty persons beneath the bal- 
cony. This group consisted of women, young and old, 
perfectly well dressed in the country costume, old 
chevaliers of Saint Louis, young knights of. Malta, 
and a few ecclesiastics. I told the Queen it was prob- 
ably an assemblage of persons residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, who wished to see her. She arose, opened 
the window, and appeared in the balcony. Immedi- 
ately all these worthy people said to her, in an under- 
tone, “Courage, madame; good Frenchmen suffer for 
you, and with you; they pray for you; Heaven will 
hear their prayers: we love you, we respedt you, we 
will continue to venerate our virtuous King/' The 
Queen burst into tears, and held her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “ Poor Queen ! she weeps! ” said the women 
and young girls ; but the dread of exposing her Ma- 
jesty, and even the persons who showed so much 
affedlion for her, prompted me to take her hand, and 
prevail upon her to retire into her room ; and, raising 
my eyes, I gave the excellent people to understand 
that my conduct was didlated by prudence. They 
comprehended me, for I heard, “That lady is in the 
right,” and afterwards, “ Farewell, madame ! ” from 



TH£ KING AND MADAME CAM PAN 

several of them ; and all this in accents of feeling so 
true, and yet so mournful, that I am affieCled at the I 
recollection of them even after a lapse of twenty 
years. 

A few days afterwards the insurrection of Nancy 
took place. 1 Only the apparent cause of this insurrec- 
tion is known ; there was another, of which I might 
have been in full possession, if the great confusion 
I was in upon the subjeCt had not deprived me of 
the power of paying attention to it: I will endeavour 
to make myself understood. In the early part of Sep- 
tember, the Queen, as she was going to bed, desired 
me to let all her people go, and to remain with her 
myself. When we were alone, she said to me, “The 
King will come here at midnight. You know that he 
has always shown you marks of distinction ; he now 
proves his confidence in you by selecting you to write 
down the whole affair of Nancy from his dictation. 

He must have several copies of it.” At midnight the 
King came to the Queen’s apartments, and said tome, 
smiling, “You did not expeCt to become my secre- 
tary, and that too during the night." 1 followed the 
King into the council-chamber. 1 found there a blank 
paper book, an inkstand, and pens all ready pre- 
pared. He sat down by my side, and dictated to me 
the report of the Marquis do Bouille, which he him- 
self copied at the same time. My hand trembled; I 
wrote with difficulty ; my reflections scarcely left me 

1 [For the mutiny of several regiments ;it N;mi\ . in August, 1 r'.m, see Car- 
lyle, French Revolution, bk. ii ; also Metnoirm dr M. dr Jfauille. J 
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THS KING AND MADAME CAMPAN 

sufficient power of attention to listen to the King. The 
large table, the velvet carpet, seats which ought to 
have been filled by none but the King's chief coun- 
sellors; what that chamber had been, and what it 
was at that moment, when the King was employing 
a woman in an office which had so little affinity with 
her ordinary fundtions ; the misfortunes which had 
brought him to the necessity of doing so ; those which 
my affe6fion,and my apprehension for my sovereigns 
made me still dread — all these ideas made such an 
impression upon me, that when I had returned to the 
Queen’s apartments, I could not sleep for the remain- 
der of the night, nor could I remember what I had 
written. 

The more I saw that I had the happiness to be of 
some utility to my employers, the more scrupulously 
careful was I to live entirely with my family, and 
I never indulged in any conversation which could 
betray the intimacy into which I was admitted; but 
nothing at court remains long concealed, and I soon 
saw I had numerous enemies. The means of injuring 
others, especially in the minds of sovereigns, are but 
too easy ; they were become still more so, since mere 
suspicion of communication with the partisans of the 
Revolution was sufficient to forfeit the esteem and 
confidence of the King and Queen. Happily my con- 
du6t protected me with them against the dangers 
of calumny. I had left Saint Cloud two days, when I 
received at Paris a note from the Queen, containing 
these words, “Come to Saint Cloud immediately: I 
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have something concerning you to communicate.’' 
I set off without loss of time. Her Majesty told me 
she had a sacrifice to request of me : I answered that 
it was made. She said it went so far as the renunci- 
ation of a friend’s society; that such a renunciation 
was always painful, but that it must be particularly 
so to me; that, for her own part, perhaps it might 
have suited her very well that a deputy, a man of 
talent, should be constantly received at my house, 
which might be extremely useful to her; but that at 
this moment she thought only of my welfare. The 
Queen then informed me that the ladies of the bed- 
chamber had, the preceding evoning,assurcd her that 
M. de Beaumetz, deputy from the nobility of Artois, 
who had taken his seat on the left of the Assembly, 
spent his whole time at my house. Perceiving upon 
what false grounds the attempt to injure me was 
built, I replied respectfully, but at the same time 
smiling, that it was impossible for me to make the 
sacrifice exaCted by her Majesty; that M. de Beau- 
metz, a man of great judgment, had not determined 
to cross over to the left of the Assembly, with the 
intention of afterwards coming to make himself un- 
popular by spending his time with the Oueen’s first 
woman ; and that ever since the i st of ( )ctober, 1 789, 
I had seen him nowhere but at the play, or in the 
public walks, and even then without his ever com- 
ing to speak to me; that this line of conduct had ap- 
peared to me perfectly consistent : for that, whether 
he was desirous to please the popular party, or to 


THE QUEEN AND MIRA BEAU 

be sought after by the court, he could not a6t in 
any other way towards me. The Queen closed this 
explanation by saying, “ Oh ! it is clear, as clear as 
the day! this opportunity for doing you an injury 
is very ill chosen ; but be cautious in your slightest 
actions; you perceive that the confidence placed in 
you by the King and myself raises you up powerful 
enemies/' 

The private communications which were still kept 
up between the court and Mirabeau at length pro- 
cured for him an interview with the Queen, in the 
gardens of Saint Cloud. 1 He left Paris on horseback, 
on pretence of going into the country, to M. de Cla- 
vieres, one of our friends ; but he stopped at one of 
the gates of the garden of Saint Cloud, and was led, 
I know not by whom, to a spot situated in the most 
elevated part of the private garden, where the Queen 
was waiting for him. She told me she accosted him 
by saying, “ With a common enemy, with a man who 
had sworn to destroy monarchy, without appreciat- 
ing its utility among a great people, I should at this 
moment be guilty of a most ill-advised step ; but in 
speaking to a Mirabeau, &c.” The poor Queen was 
delighted at having discovered this method of extol- 
ling him above all others of his principles, and in 
imparting the particulars of this interview to me, she 
said, “Do you know that those words, ‘ a Mirabeau,’ 

1 It was not in her apartments, as is asserted by M. de Lacretclle, that the 
Queen received Mirabeau; his person was too generally known; she went 
alone into her garden, to a round tuft of ground, which is still upon the heights 
of the private garden of Saint Cloud. Note by Madame Camfian . 
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appeared to flatter him exceedingly.” However, to 
the best of my judgment, it was flattering him but 
little, for his abilities did more harm than ever they 
could do good. On leaving the Queen, he said to her 
with warmth, “ Madame, the monarchy is saved !” 1 
It must have been soon afterwards that Mirabeau 
received very considerable sums of money. He suf- 
fered it to appear too plainly by the increase of his 
expenditure. Already did some of his remarks upon 
the necessity of arresting the progress of the factious 
circulate in society. Being once invited to meet a per- 
son at dinner, who was very much attached to the 
Queen, he learned that that person withdrew on hear- 
ing that he was one of the guests; the party who 
invited him told him this with some degree of satis- 
faction; but all were very much astonished when they 
heard Mirabeau eulogise the absent guest, and de- 
clare that in his place he would have done the same; 
but he added, they had onlyto invite that person again 
in a few months, and he would then dine with the 
restorer of the monarchy. Mirabeau forgot that it 
was more easy to do harm than good, and thought 
himself the Atlas of the whole world in politics. 

Outrages, and even mockery, were incessantly 

1 Fide the anecdote given in MYher’s Man*, in;, w»I. ii, upon the subj<*ct of 
this interview . Note by the Editor. 

[The Queen had formerly said to I-i Man k sh»* hoped she would never 
be in such a strait as to have recourse to Mirabeau. bargain with 

Mirabeau was completed early in May, 1700. Hr agreed to pay his debts 
(y£83,000), to accord T‘340 a month, and to pay down 1 HgOoo at the end 
of the National Assembly, ii Mirabeau had hern useful. Hr looked on him 
merely as a demagogue Ixmght over. See Barron rt, ( orm./wnancr dc Mira- 
beau avec La March , vol. ii, pp. 10 rt uy. 1 
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mingled with the audacious proceedings of the revo- 
lutionists: it was customary to give serenades under 
the King’s windows on New Year’s Day. The band 
of the National Guard repaired thither on that festi- 
val in 1 791 : in allusion to the liquidation of the debts 
of the State, decreed by the Assembly, they played 
solely and repeatedly that air from the comic opera 
of the “Debts,” the burden of which is, “But our 
creditors are paid, and that makes us easy.” 

On the same day, some “conquerors of the Bas- 
tille,” grenadiers of the Parisian guard, preceded by 
military music, came to present to the young dau- 
phin, as a New Year’s gift, a box of dominoes, made 
of some of the stone and marble of which that state 
prison was built. The Queen gave me this inauspi- 
cious curiosity, desiring me to preserve it, as it would 
be a curious illustration of the history of the Revo- 
lution. Upon the lid were engraved some bad verses, 
the purport of which was as follows: “Stones from 
those walls, which enclosed the innocent victims of 
arbitrary power, have been converted into a toy, to 
be presented to you, Monseigneur, as a homage of 
the people’s love, and to teach you the extent of their 
power.” 

The Queen said, that M. de La Fayette’s thirst 
for popularity doomed him to lend himself, without 
discrimination, to all popular follies. Her aversion 
for the general increased daily, and grew so power- 
ful that when, towards the end of the Revolution, he 
seemed willing to support the tottering throne, she 
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could never bring herself to incur so great an obli- 
gation to him. 

Emigration had already removed a great many 
people; persons who, before this period, would never 
have dared to aspire to any office of distinction now 
sought, under pretence of zeal for the King’s cause, 
to get into the interior of the Tuileries. I knew many 
of them; some were mere wretched adventurers; 
others were well-intentioned, but wanted the abilities 
which would have rendered them useful. 

M. de J , a colonel attached to the staff' of the 

army, was fortunate enough to render several ser- 
vices to the Queen, and acquitted himself with dis- 
cretion and dignity of various inqxntant missions . 1 
Their Majesties had the highest confidence in him, 
although it frequently happened that his prudent 
fears, when inconsiderate projects were under dis- 
cussion, brought upon him, from thoughtless per- 
sons, and from enemies, the charge of following the 
principles of the constitutionals. Being sent to Tu- 
rin, he had some difficulty in dissuading the princes 
from a scheme they had formed at that period of 
reentering France, with a very weak army, by the 
way of Lyons; and when, in a council which lasted 
till three o’clock in the morning, lie showed his in- 
structions, and demonstrated that the measure would 
endanger the King, the Comte d Artois alone declared 

During tlic Queen’s detention in tin* i * - » i ij jit • in* inti*oilueeil himself into 
that prison in the dirty dress of a lamp-lighter, and then* discharged his duty 
unrecognised. 1 his act of attachment is still known only to his family, and a. 
few very intimate friends. Mjtr /«/ Madttmr Camfitui'. 
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against the plan, which emanated from the Prince de 
Conde. 

Among the persons employed in subordinate situ- 
ations, whom the critical circumstances of the times 
introduced into affairs of importance, was one M. de 
Goguelat, a geographical engineer at Versailles and 
an excellent draughtsman. He had made plans of 
Saint Cloud and Trianon for the Queen ; she was very 
much pleased with them, and had the engineer ad- 
mitted into the staff of the army. At the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, he was sent to Count Es- 
terhazy, at Valenciennes, in the capacity of aide-de- 
camp. The latter rank was given him solely to get 
him away from Versailles, where he endangered the 
Queen during the earlier months of the Assembly 
of the States-General. Making a parade of his devo- 
tion to the King's interests, he went repeatedly to the 
tribunes of the Assembly, and there openly railed 
at all the motions of the deputies, and then returned 
to the Queen's ante-chamber, where he repeated all 
that he had just heard, or had had the imprudence 
to say. 

I had warned the Queen of the ill effedt that this 
officer's warmth produced ; and she agreed with me 
in opinion respecting it. But unfortunately at the 
same time that she sent away M. de Goguelat, she 
continued in the belief that in a dangerous predica- 
ment, and one that required great self-devotion, the 
man might be employed advantageously. In 1 791 he 
was commissioned to a6t in concert with the Mar- 
ti 12 9 U 



LA FATETTE MALIGNED 
quis de Bouille, in furtherance of the King’s intended 
escape . 1 

Projectors in great numbers endeavoured to intro- 
duce themselves not only to the Queen, but to Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, who had communications with many 
individuals who took upon themselves to lay down 
plans for the conduCt of the court. The Baron de Gil- 
liers and M. de Vanoise were of this description ; they 
went to the Baronne de Mackau's, where the prin- 
cess spent almost all her evenings. The Queen did 
not like these meetings, from which Madame Eliza- 
beth might adopt views in manifest opposition to the 
King’s intentions or her own. 

The Queen gave frequent audiences to M. de La 
Fayette. One day, when he was in her inner closet, 
his aides-de-camp, who waited for him, were walking 
up and down the great room where the persons in at- 
tendance remained. Some imprudent young women 
were thoughtless enough to say, with the inten- 
tion of being overheard by those of beers, that it was 
very alarming to see the Queen alone with a rebel 
and a brigand. I was hurt at such indiscretion, which 
always produced bad effects, and I imposed silence 
on them. One of them persisted in the appellation bri- 
gand. I told her that as to rebel, M. de La Fayette 
well deserved the name; but that the title of leader 
of a party was given by history to every man com- 

1 Upon the subject of this officer’s conduct, consult the Mr mum of M. de 
BouillC*, those of the Due de Choiseul, and the aerount nf the joumev to Va- 
rennes, by M. de Fontangcs, in WC-ber\ Memoir*. .We by (hr Editor. 
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manding forty thousand men, a capital, and forty 
leagues of country : that kings had frequently treated 
with such leaders, and if it was convenient to the 
Queen to do the same, it remained only for us to be 
silent and respedt her aCtions. On the morrow, the 
Queen, with a serious air, but with the greatest kind- 
ness, asked what I had said respecting M. de La Fay- 
ette on the preceding day, adding that she had been 
assured I had enjoined her women silence, because 
they did not like him, and that I had taken his part. 
I repeated what had passed to the Queen, word for 
word. She condescended to tell me that I had done 
perfectly right. 

Whenever jealousy conveyed any false reports to 
her respedting me, she was kind enough to inform 
me of them ; and they had no effe 6 t on the confidence 
with which she continued to honour me, and which 
I am happy to think I have justified, even at the risk 
of my life. 

Mesdames, the King's aunts, set out from Bellevue 
in the beginning of the year 1791. 1 I went to take 

1 Alexander Berthier, Prince de Neiifchfitel, then a colonel on the staff of the 
army, and commandant of the national guard of Versailles, favoured the de- 
parture of Mesdames. The Jacobins of that town procured his dismissal, and 
he ran the greatest risk on account of having rendered this service to these 
princesses.* Note by Madame Cam/ian. 

* The departure of Mesdames pome used the. importance of an event, ft, waft an actual ex- 
periment made by the court of the means to be taken to quit Paris. We. will here relate , 
from the Memoirs devoted to the history of these princesses , what concerns General Ber- 
thier. , and the part he. took in the departure of Mesdames. In the Historical it lustrations 
( Note XXV, p. h'2%) will be found speeches, farts, and discussions, which, prove the suspi- 
cions conceived by the national party, and the concealed intentions of the administra- 
tion. 

“A. crowd of women collected at Bellevue to oppose the setting out of Mesdames. On 
their arrival at the chdteau, they were told that. Mcsdnmeswere no longer there, and that 
they were gone with a suite of twenty persons. The intelligence of this departure caused 
a great ferment at the Palais Royal. All the clubs, who were, apprised of it, gave orders 
to the. leaders to put the light troops in motion. The department of Brine et Oise came to 
a resolution that there were no grounds for retaining the property of the princesses. The 
municipality of Versailles 'was charged to require the commandant of the national 
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leave of Madame Vi&oire. I little thought I was then 
seeing that august and virtuous protectress of my 
earliest youth for the last time in my life. She re- 
ceived me alone in her closet, and assured me that she 
hoped, as well as wished, to return to France very 
soon ; that the French would be much to be pitied if 
the excesses of the Revolution should arrive at such 
a pitch as to force her to prolong her absence. I knew 
from the Queen that the departure of Mesdames was 
deemed necessary, in order to leave the King free to 
a<5l when he should be compelled to go away with his 
family. It being impossible that the constitution of 
the clergy should be otherwise than in direCt oppo- 
sition to the religious principles of Mesdames, they 
thought that their journey to Rome would be attrib- 
uted to piety alone. 1 It was, however, difficult to de- 
ceive an Assembly which would, of course, weigh the 


1 [The decree, the Civil Constitution of the CUt^y (July, in»0), impaired the 
connection of the Church of France with the Papacy; and all who submitted 
to it were deemed schismatics.] 


guard, and the troops of the line, to aid and assist, It was to have an understanding 
with the municipalities of Sevres and Meudon to put tlown nil obstacles. 

“ General Berthier justified the monarch's confide net- lot a firm and p t udent line of 
conduct, which entitled him to the highest military honours, and to the esteem of the 
warrior , whose fortune, dangers, and glory he afterwords shared He went to Bellevue 
at midnight of theve.ry day on which the order was made. Ah soon as the municipalities 
Of S&vres and Meudon were informed of his arrival at the < huh a n. they hath came to 
a resolution by which they left the general full ninety to net for the department; but 
in order to leave their men sentiments relative to Mcst lames inn a tain, these tiro munici- 
palities made the arrangement which provided that no search should he made in either 
the chdteau or its dependencies. 

“The posts were relieved quietly enough : hut when it was nece-mary ta send off the 
carriages, murmurs broke out , and violent renmtane,- wits made. Part of the armed force, 
and the unarmed mob, declared that Mesdames should not go, and utteied hnrrihleim- 
precations against those princesses. A sapper of the national guard of ires, an officer 
Of the same guard, and an officer of chasseurs, distinguish' d them:,* in < by formal and 
obstinate disobedience ; several gunners, instead of keeping the n frueturyin awe byre- 
maining at their guns, cut the traces of one of the carriages. Such wan the impotence 
of the laws, that General Berthier, although invented with tall poicern by reiterated acts 
of the departments and munirijjalitiesof Versailles tint I Meudon. eoidd not send off the 
equipages. This officer, full of honour and gifted with the h.ghe-J eoucage, was shut into 
the courtyard of Bellevue by his own troop, anti ran great risk of being murdered. Itwas 
not until the lUthof March that he suceeedeil in * x* cut mg the law Further on may he 
seen what obstacles he. had to overcome, and to what da ton r;: he wan e.t jumed. He teas in- 
debted to his coolness for his preserva t ion, a nd he eon tn i v< l to prevent the » -a mage wh ich 
M™wht have made of the factious." Vide note 1, p. and the , .cpUnudinn under Note 

XXV,pJ^2. (Memoirs of Mesdaim-s, by Montojuy, vol. i.i & <»t«- hy the Kill tor 
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slightest actions of the royal family, and from that 
moment they were more than ever alive to what was 
passing at the Tuileries. 

Mesdames were desirous of taking Madame Eliza- 
beth to Rome. The free exercise of religion, the hap- 
piness of taking refuge with the head of the Church, 
and living in safety with her aunt, whom she ten- 
derly loved, — all was sacrificed by that virtuous 
princess to her attachment to the King’s person . 1 

The oath required of priests by the Civil Consti- 
tution of the clergy introduced into France a divi- 
sion, which added to the multiplied dangers by which 
the King was already surrounded. Mirabeau spent 
a whole night with the Cure de Saint Eustache, con- 
fessor of the King and Queen, to persuade him to take 
the oath required by that constitution. Their Majesties 
chose another confessor, who remained unknown. 

1 La Chronique de Par in, a newspaper written under the influence of the 
constitutional party, contained the following article on the departure of Mes- 
dames : 

“Two princesses, sedentary from condition, age, mid choice, find them- 
selves, all on a sudden, seized with a mania for travelling, and running all over 
the world— '’tin odd , but 'tin /ions idle. They are going, it is said, to kiss the 
Pope’s toe — comical , but edifying . 

“Thirty-two sections, and all good citizens, interpose between them and 
Rome — that \v of coui'ne. 

“Mesdames, and particularly Madame Adelaide, wish to enjoy the rights 
of man — 9 tin natural. 

“They do not go, say they, with intentions opposed to the Revolution— 
possible , but doubtful. 

“These fair tnivellers take eighty persons in their suite — 9 tin pretty ; but 
they carry off twelve millions — -very ugly. 

“They want change of air — that 9 n common enough. But their removal 
makes their creditors uneasy — that 9 n common enough alno. 

“They burn to travel (a maid’s desire is a consuming fire) — of course. 
Others burn to stop them — of course too. 

‘ Mesdames insist that they are free to go wherever they please — 9 t in true . 9 9 
Note by the Editor. 
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T>EATH OF MIRA BE A U 
A few months afterwards the too celebrated Mira- 
beau,the mercenary democrat and venal royalist, ter- 
minated his career. The Queen regretted him, and 
was herself astonished when she spoke of her regret; 
but she had hoped that he, who had possessed adroit- 
ness and weight enough to throw everything into 
confusion, would have been able, by the same means, 
to repairthe mischief caused by his fatal genius. Much 
has been said respecting the cause of Mirabeau’s 
death. M. Cabanis, his friend and physician, denied 
that he was poisoned. I heard what follows said to 
theQueen,by M. Vicq-d'Azyr,the very day on which 
the body was opened. That gentleman assured her 
that the proces-verbal drawn up on the state of the 
intestines would apply just as well to a case of death 
produced by violent remedies as to one produced by 
poison. He said, also, that the professional people had 
been faithful in their report ; but that it was more pru- 
dent to conclude it by a declaration of natural death, 
since in the critical state in which France then was, 
a person innocent of any such crime might be sacri- 
ficed to public vengeance. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


I N the beginning of the spring of 1 791 , the King, 
tired of remaining at the Tuileries, wished to re- 
turn to Saint Cloud. His whole household was gone, 
and his dinner was prepared there. He got into his 
carriage at one; the guard mutinied, shut the gates, 
and declared they would not let him pass. This event 
certainly proceeded from some appearance of a plan 
for an escape. Two persons, who drew near the King’s 
carriage, were very ill treated. My father-in-law was 
violently laid hold of by the guards, who took his 
sword from ' him. The King and his family were 
obliged to alight and return to their apartments. They 
did not much regret this outrage in their hearts ; they 
saw in it a justification, even in the eyes of the people, 
of their intention to leave Paris. 1 

So early as the month of March in the same year, 
the Queen began to busy herself in preparing for her 
departure. I spent that month with her, and executed 
a great number of secret orders which she gave me 
respe< 5 ting the intended event. It was with uneasiness 
that I saw her thus occupied with cares, which seemed 
to me useless, and even dangerous, and I remarked 
to her that the Queen of France would find linen and 
gowns everywhere. My observations were made in 
vain; she determined to have a complete wardrobe 
with her at Brussels, as well for her children as her- 

1 [The famous berime, used in the flight, was ordered in December, 1790, 
soon after the national oath on the orthodox or non-juring priests. See Bim- 
benet, La Fuitt • de Louis XVI ii Famines, pp. 144 et seq.~\ 
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self. I went out alone, and almost disguised, to pur- 
chase the articles necessary, and have them made up. 

I ordered six chemises at the shop of one seam- 
stress, six at that of another, gowns, combing cloths, 
&c. My sister had a complete set of clothes made 
for Madame by the measure of her eldest daughter, 
and I ordered clothes for the Dauphin from those of 
my son. I filled a mail trunk with these things, and 
addressed them, by the Queen's orders, to one of 
her women, the widow of the Mayor of Arras, where 
she lived, by virtue of an unlimited leave of absence, 
in order that she might be ready to start for Brussels, 
or any other place, as soon as she should be directed 
to do so. This lady had landed property in Austrian 
Flanders, and could at any time quit Arras unob- 
served. 

The Queen was to take* only her first woman in 
attendance with her from Paris. She apprised me that 
if I should not be on duty at the moment of depart- 
ure, she would make arrangements for my joining 
her. She determined also to take with her her travel- 
ling dressing-case. She consulted me upon her idea 
of sending it off, under pretence of making a pres- 
ent of it to the Archduchess Christina, Governess 
of the Low Countries. I ventured to opjx>se this plan 
strongly, and observed to her, that amidst so many 
people who watched her slightest actions, it might 
reasonably be foreseen that there would be found a 
sufficient number sharp-sighted enough to discover 
that the word “present” was used onlv as a pretence 
[ 1 ‘A > J 
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for sending away the property in question before her 
departure; she persisted in her intention, and all I 
could obtain was, that the dressing-case should not be 
removed from her apartment, and a consent that M. 

de , charge d’affaires from the court of Vienna, 

during the absence of the Comte de Mercy, should 
come and ask herat her toilette, before all her people, 
to order one exactly like her own for the governess 
of the Low Countries. The Queen, therefore, com- 
manded me, before the charge d’affaires, to order the 
article in question. This way of putting her intention 
in execution occasioned only the slight inconvenience 
of an expense of five hundred louis, and appeared 
calculated to lull suspicion completely. If I omit no 
circumstance concerning this dressing-case, it is be- 
cause these minute details are important, since the 
early preparations for the journey were discovered 
by a woman whose condu6t I had long suspected, 
and who I dreaded would give information of them. 
This was a woman belonging to the wardrobe ; her 
duty continued uninterrupted throughout the year. 
As she had been placed with the Queen at the time 
of her marriage, her Majesty was accustomed to see 
her, and was pleased with her address and intelli- 
gence. Her situation was above that to which a woman 
of her class was entitled ; her salary and emoluments 
had been gradually increased, until they afforded her 
an income of above twelve thousand francs. She was 
handsome ; she received, in her apartments above the 
Queen’s, in the little rooms between the two floors, 
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several deputies of the Tiers-Elat ; and she had M.de 
Gouvion, an aide-de-camp of M. de La Fayette, f or 
her lover. We shall soon see how far she carried her 
ingratitude. 

About the middle of May , 1 79 1 , a month after the 
Queen had ordered me to bespeak the dressing-case 
she asked me whether it would soon be finished. I sent 
for the ivory-turner who had it in hand. 1 le could not 
complete it until the end of six weeks. I informed 
the Queen of this, and she told me she should not be 
able to wait for it, as she was to set out in the course 
of June. She added, that as she had ordered her sis- 
ter's dressing-case in the presence of all her attend- 
ants, she had taken a sufficient precaution, especially 
in saying that her sister was out of patience at not 
receiving it, and that, therefore, her own must be 
emptied and cleaned, and taken to the charge d’af- 
faires, who would send it off. 1 executed this order 
without appearing to conceal it by the slightest mys- 
tery. I desired the wardrobe woman to take out of 
the dressing-case all that it contained, because that 
intended for the archduchess could not be finished 
for some time, and to take great care to leave no 
remains of the perfumes which might not suit that 
princess. I will anticipate the order of events, to show 
that all these precautions were no less useless than f 
dangerous. 

After the return from Varennes, the Mayor of 
Paris put into the Queen’s hands an information 
by the wardrobe woman, dated the eist of May, in 
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which she declared that preparations were being 
made at the Tuileries for departure ; that it was sup- 
posed she would not guess the true reason for the 
dressing-case being sent from the Queen to Brussels, 
but that the mention of a present made by her Ma- 
jesty to her sister was but a mere pretence ; that her 
Majesty liked the article in question too well to de- 
prive herself of it; and that she had often said it would 
be highly useful to her in case she should have a jour- 
ney to perform. She declared, also, that I was closeted 
a whole evening with the Queen, busied in packing 
her diamonds ; and that she had found them sepa- 
rated with cotton upon the sofa in the Queen’s closet 
at the Tuileries. From this information, the Queen 
concluded that this woman had, unknown to her, a 
double key to the closet. Her Majesty did one even- 
ing, it is true, stop arranging her diamonds at seven 
o’clock to go to the card-table, and took the key of 
her closet, saying that she would come the next day 
and finish packing with me; that there was a senti- 
nel under the window; that she had the key of her 
closet in her pocket, and, therefore, saw no danger 
of her jewels being stolen. It must, then, have been in 
the evening, after we left the closet, or very early the 
next morning, that the wretch discovered the secret 
preparations. The box of diamonds was placed in the 
hands of Leonard, the Queen’s hairdresser , 1 who went 
away with the Due de Choiseul, and the deposit was 

1 This unfortunate man, after having emigrated for some time, returned to 
France, and perished upon the scaffold. Note by the Editor. 
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left at Brussels. Their Majesties had already deliv- 
ered up the crown diamonds, which they had in use, 
to the commissioners of the Assembly; those which 
the Queen sent out of France belonged to her in her 
own right. 

It was during these preparations for departure that 
the Queen told me she had a very precious charge 
to entrust to me, and that I must find out some per- 
sons who could be relied upon, in an independent 
situation of life, and entirely devoted to their sover- 
eigns, to whom I should confide a portfolio that she 
would .place in my hands. I pitched upon Madame 
Vallayer Coster, a member of the Academy of Paint- 
ing, who lodged in the galleries of the louvre, and 
in whom, as well as in her husband, I knew that all 
the qualifications required by the Queen were to be 
found. They proved as faithful as I had foretold they 
would be. It was not until September, 1 7 <> 1 , after the 
acceptance of the constitution, that they returned the 
portfolio to me. The guilty woman, of whom I have 
had but too much to say, made her communications 
respedfing this fa6t also. She said she had seen a port- 
folio upon a chair, where there was not usually one 
placed ; that the Queen, pointing to it, sp< >ke to me in 
an under-voice, and that it had disappeared from that 
time. M. Bailly, who sent two whole pages of these 
denunciations to the Queen, made no use of them 
which could possibly be injurious to her Majesty. 

Madame, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, must have 
come into possession of all the Queen’s diamonds. 
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Her Majesty retained nothing* but a suite of pearls 
and a pair of earrings, composed of a ring and two 
drops, each formed of a single diamond. These ear- 
rings and several fancy trinkets, which were not 
worth the trouble of packing up, remained in her 
Majesty's chest of drawers at the Tuileries, and were, 
of course, seized by the committee which took pos- 
session of the palace on the 10th of August. 

After having made the preparations of which I 
have spoken, I had yet many private commissions 
to fulfil, all relative to the departure. I was myself 
upon the eve of quitting Paris with my father-in-law. 

The Queen, apprehensive of the excesses in which 
the people might indulge at the moment of her flight 
against those whose attachment to her person was 
known, being unwilling that the King should remain 
in the capital, desired M. Vicq-d’Azyr to prescribe 
the waters of Mont d'Or for him. Her Majesty had 
also the goodness to regret that my situation about 
her did not admit of my going away with her, and 
she offered me five hundred louis for the journey I 
had to take, until the time when I should rejoin her. 

I had as much money as was necessary for myself, j 

and I knew, besides, of how much consequence it was 
to her to keep as much as possible; I therefore did 
not accept them. As for the rest, she assured me that «J 

the King was only going to the frontiers, there to . ;| 

treat with the Assembly, and would quit France only : 

in case his plan and proposals did not produce the ef- 
fe< 5 t hoped for. She relied upon the numerous party 
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in the Assembly, many of the members of which, she 
said, were cured of their first enthusiasm. I set off, 
therefore, on the istof June, and on the 6‘th reached 
Mont d’Or, daily expecting to hear of the departure. 
At length the news arrived. I had already prepared 
what I thought would make my escape certain ; but 
the steps taken by the Assembly after the departure 
of their Majesties would have rendered that escape 
more difficult than the Queen had thought. I was 
ready to begin my journey, when I heard a courier, 
who came from the little town of Besse, shouting to 
the inhabitants of Mont d'Or, with transports of joy, 
that the King and Queen were stopped. 1 That same 
evening the intelligence was confirmed, and two 
days afterwards we received a letter from the Queen, 
written under her dotation by one of her gentlemen 
ushers, 2 whose devotion and discretion were known 
to her. It contained these words, “ I dictate from my 
bath, into which I have just thrown myself to sup- 
port, at least, my physical strength. I can say nothing 
of the state of my mind; we exist, that is all. Do not 
return here, excepting upon a letter from myself: this 
is very important." This letter, unsigned, bore date 
the day of the Queen’s arrival at Paris. We recog- 
nised the hand of him who wrote it, and were much 
affe&ed at seeing that at such a moment , the unfor- 
tunate princess had deigned to think of us. After the 

1 See further on, the note at page 1 .'>•>; set- nlsn, ;uu;; tin- I Ikturirul Illustra- 

tions furnished by Madame (ampan, pp. Ahtr inj the Editor . 

2 This officer was massacred in the Quiru’s chamber mi the 10th of August, 
17'92. Note by Madame Cam/um. 
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receipt of this letter, I returned to Clermont, where 
the Assembly’s committee de surveillance would have 
had us arrested: but as it was proved that M. Cam- 
pan was really ill at the moment of his departure 
from Paris, that rigorous course was waived. In the 
early part of August, the Queen desired me to return 
to Paris, writing word that she did not see there was 
now any further danger in my going there, and that 
my speedy return would be agreeable to her. I there- 
fore cannot give any other particulars of their Majes- 
ties’ flight than those which I have heard related 
by the Queen, and those persons who witnessed her 
return home. 

When the royal family was brought back from 
Varennes to the Tuileries, the Queen’s attendants 
found the greatest difficulty in making their way 
to her apartments; everything had been arranged 
so that the wardrobe woman, who had a6ted as spy, 
should alone have the duty ; and she was to be as- 
sisted in it by her sister, and her sister’s daughter. 

M. de Gouvion, M. de La Fayette’s aide-de-camp, 
had this woman’s portrait placed at the foot of the 
staircase which led to the Queen’s apartments, in 
order that the sentinel should not permit any other 
women to make their way in. As soon as the Queen 
was informed of this pitiful precaution, she informed 
the King of it, who, not being able to credit it, sent to 
the bottom of the staircase to ascertain the fa<5f . His 
Majesty then called for M. de La Fayette, claimed 
freedom in his household, and particularly in that of 
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the Queen, and ordered him to send a woman in whom 
no one but himself could confide, out of the palace. 
M. de La Fayette was obliged to comply . 1 

The measures adopted for guarding the King 
were, at the same time, rigorous with respedl to the 
entrance into thepalace,and insulting as to his house- 
hold. The commandants of battalion, stationed in the 
saloon called the grand cabinet , and which preceded 
the Queen’s bed-chamber, were ordered to keep the 
door of it always open, in order that they might have 
their eyes upon the royal family. The King shut this 
door one day; the officer of the guard opened it, and 
told him such were his orders, and that he would al- 
ways open it; so that his Majesty, in shutting it, gave 
himself useless trouble. It remained open even dur- 
ing the night, when the Queen was in bed ; and the 


1 The orders by which all the women attached to the Queen’s service were 
kept out were broken by the people, in a manner which shows that sudden 
change which striking circumstances never fail to effect in mobs. On the day 
when the return of the unfortunate travellers was expected, there were no 
carriages in motion in the streets of Paris. Five or six of the* Queen’s women, 
after being refused admittance at all the other gates, went with one of my 
sisters, who had the honour to be attached to her Majesty , to that of the Feuil- 
lans, earnestly insisting that the sentinel should admit them. The /wmardes 
attacked them for their boldness in resisting the orders. One of them seized 
my sister by the arm, calling her slave of the Austrian. “ I lear me,” said my 
sister to her firmly, and in the true accent of the feeling which inspired her; “I 
have been attached to the Queen ever since I was fifteen \ ears of age; she por- 
tioned me, and married me; I served her when she was powerful and happy. 
She is now unfortunate. Ought I to abandon her'” “She is right cried these 
furies; “she ought not to abandon her mistress; let us make a passage for 
them.” They instantly surrounded the sentinel, forced the passage, and intro- 
duced the Queen’s women, accompanying them to the terrace of the Feuillans. 
One of these furies, whom the slightest impulse would have driven to tear my 
sister to pieces, then taking her under her protection, gav e her some advice by 
which shemight reach the palace in safety. “ But of all things, my dear friend,” 
said she to her, “ pull off that green ribbon sash ; it is the sash of that cl’ Artois, 
whom we will never forgive.” Note bif Madame Camfian. 
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officer placed himself in an arm-chair between the 
two doors, with his head turned towards her Majesty. 
They only obtained permission to have the inner door 
shut when the Queen was rising and dressing. The 
Queen had the bed of her first femme de chambre 
placed very near her own ; this bed, which ran on cas- 
tors, and was furnished with curtains, hid her from 
the officer’s sight. 

Madame de Jarjai'e,my companion, who continued 
her functions during the whole period of my absence, 
told me that one night the commandant of battalion, 
who slept between the two doors, seeing that she was 
sleeping soundly, and that the Queen was awake, 
quitted his post, and went close to her Majesty to 
advise her as to the line of condudt she should pur- 
sue. Although she had the kindness to desire him to 
speak lower, in order that he might not disturb Ma- 
dame dejarjaie’s rest, the latter awoke, and was near 
dying with the shock of seeing a man in the uniform 
of the Parisian guard so near the Queen’s bed. Her 
Majesty comforted her, and told her not to rise; that 
the person she saw was a good Frenchman, who was 
deceived respedting the intentions and situation of 
his sovereign and herself, but whose conversation 
showed a sincere attachment to the King. There was 
a sentinel in the black corridor, which runs behind 
the apartments in question, where there is a staircase, 
which was at that time an inner one, and enabled the 
King and Queen to communicate freely. This post, 
which was very disagreeable, because it was to be 
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kept four-and-twenty hours, was often claimed by 
St. Prix, an adtor belonging to the Theatre Franyais. 
He took it upon himself, in some measure, to favour 
short interviews between the King and Queen in this 
corridor. He left them at a distance, and gave them 
notice if he heard the slightest noise. M. Collot, com- 
mandant of battalion of the national guard, who was 
charged with the military duty of the Queen's house- 
hold, in like manner softened down, as far as he could 
with prudence, all the harsh orders he received; for 
instance, one to follow the Queen to the very door 
of her wardrobe was never executed. An officer of 
the Parisian guard dared to speak insolently to the 
Queen in her own apartment. M. Collot wished to 
make a complaint to M. de La Fayette against him, 
and have , him broken. The Queen opposed it, and 
condescended to say a few words of explanation and 
kindness to the man; he instantly became one of her 
most devoted partisans. 

The first time I saw her Majesty after the unfortu- 
nate catastrophe of the Varennes journey , I found her 
getting out of bed; her features were not very much 
altered; but after the first kind words she uttered to 
me, she took off her cap, and desired me to observe 
the effedl which grief had produced upon her hair. It 
became in a single night as white as that of a woman 
of seventy. I will not here describe the feelings which 
lacerated my heart. To speak of my own troubles 
would be very injudicious, when 1 am retracing those 
of so exalted an unfortunate. Her Ma jesty showed 
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me a ring she had just had mounted for the Princesse 
de Lamballe ; it contained a lock of her whitened hair, 
with the inscription, “Bleached by sorrow.” At the 
period of the acceptance of the constitution, the prin- 
cess wished to return to France. The Queen, who had 
no expectation that tranquillity would be restored, 
opposed this; but the attachment which Madame de 
Lamballe had vowed impelled her to come and seek 
death. 

When I returned to Paris, most of the harsh pre- 
cautions were abandoned : the doors were kept open ; 
greater respeCl was paid to the sovereign; it was 
known that the constitution, soon to be completed, 
would be accepted, and a better order of things was 
hoped for. 

On the day of my arrival, the Queen took me into 
her closet to tell me that she should have great 
need of me in a communication she had established 
with Barnave, Duport, and Alexandre Lameth. She 

informed me that M. de J 1 was her negotiator 

with those remnants of the constitutional party, who 
had good intentions, but unfortunately too late, and 
told me that Barnave was a man worthy of esteem. 

I was astonished to hear Barnave's name pronounced 
with so much good-will. When I quitted Paris, a great 
number of persons spoke of him only with horror. 

I observed so to her, and she was not surprised at 

1 It was the Queen who ordered M. de J— — to see those three deputies. Note 
by Madame Camfuin. 

[For the communications of the Queen with Barnave, See., see Introduc- 
tion.] 
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it, but told me he was much altered ; that the young 
man, who was full of talent and noble feeling, be- 
longed to that class which is distinguished by edu- 
cation, and merely misled by the ambition to which 
real merit gives birth. “A feeling of pride, which I 
cannot much blame in a young man belonging to the 
Tiers- Et at said the Queen, speaking of Bamave, 
“made him support everything which smoothed the 
road to rank and fame for that class in which he was 
born ; and if we get the power into our own hands 
again, Barnave’s pardon is beforehand written in 
our hearts/’ The Queen added, that she had not the 
same feeling towards those nobles who had thrown 
themselves into the revolutionary party, they who 
obtained all the marks of favour, and that very often 
to the injury of those of an inferior order, among 
whom the greatest talent was to be found: in short, 
that the nobles, who were born to be the safeguard 
of the monarchy, were tcx> guilty, in having betrayed 
its cause, ever to deserve their pardon. The Queen 
astonished me more and more by the warmth with 
which she justified the favourable opinion she had 
formed of Bamave. She then told me that his conduct 
upon the road was perfectly correct , while I Vt ion’s re- 
publican rudeness was disgusting; that the latter ate 
and drank in the King’s berline in a slovenly manner, 
throwing the bones of the fowls out through the win- 
dow, at the risk of sending them even into the King’s 
face; lifting up his glass, when Madame Elizabeth 
poured out wine for him, to show her that there was 
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enough, without saying a word ; that this offensive 
behaviour must have been designed, because the 
man was not without education; and that Barnave 
was hurt at it. On being pressed by the Queen to take 
something, “ Madame/' replied Barnave, “ on so sol- 
emn an occasion, the deputies of the National Assem- 
bly ought to occupy your Majesties solely about their 
mission, and by no means about their wants." In 
short, his respectful delicacy, his considerate atten- 
tions, and all that he uttered gained the esteem not 
only of the Queen, but of Madame Elizabeth also. 

The King began to talk to Petion about the situa- 
tion of France, and the motives of his conduct, which 
were founded upon the necessity of giving to the ex- 
ecutive power, a strength necessary for its adfion, for 
the good even of the constitutional add, since France 
could not be a republic. “Not yet, 'tis true," replied 
Petion, “because the French are not ripe enough 
for that.” This audacious and cruel answer silenced 
the King, who said no more until his arrival at Paris. 
Petion held the little dauphin upon his knees, and 
amused himself with curling the beautiful light hair 
of the interesting child round his fingers; and, as he 
spoke with much gesticulation, he pulled his locks 
hard enough to make the dauphin cry out. “ Give me 
my son," said the Queen to him ; “he is accustomed 
to tenderness and delicacy, which render him little 
fit for such familiarity.” 

The Chevalier de Dampierre was killed near the 
King's carriage, upon leaving Varennes. A poor vil- 
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w cure, some leagues from the place where the 
crime was committed, was imprudent enough to draw 
near to speak to the King; the cannibals, who sur- 
rounded the carriage, rushed upon him. “Tigers," 
exclaimed Barnave, “ have you ceased to be French- 
men? Nation of brave men, are you become a set of 
assassins?” These words alone saved the cure, who 
was already upon the ground, from certain death. 
Barnave, as he spoke to them, threw himself almost 
out of the coach window, and Madame Elizabeth, 
affefted by this noble burst of feeling, held him by 
the skirt of his coat. The Queen, while speaking of 
this event, said that on the most important and 
momentous occasions, whimsical contrasts always 
struck her; and that on this occasion, the pious Eliza- 
beth holding Barnave by the flap < This coat was a sur- 
prising sight. The deputy was astonished in another 
way. Madame Elizabeth’s comments upon the state 
of France, her mild and persuasive eloquence, and 
the noble simplicity with which she talked to him, 
without sacrificing her dignity in the slightest degree, 
everything about that di\iiu- princess appeared to 
him celestial, and his heart, which was doubtless in- j 
dined to noble feelings, if lie had not followed the | 
wrong path, was overcome by the most affecting ad- j 
miration . 1 The conduct of the two deputies convinced p 
the Queen of the total separatit m bet w ren the repub- j 

1 ['Hie change in th<* rhnr.utrr <•! IV.:.* >■ • I 
August ir>, 1778, the Queen w vuu *• !.» r * 
savage whom nothing ten.*-; : <V 

wilful ; heedless of all nutu 4. 


i *a .r> remarkable. (Jn 
■Ur had been “it little 
and frightfully 
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lican and constitutional parties. At the inns where 
she alighted, she had some private conversation with 
Barnave. He said a great deal about the errors com- 
mitted by the royalists during the Revolution, and 
that he had found the interests of the court so feeble, 
and so badly defended, that he had been frequently 
tempted to go and offer it, in himself, a courageous 
wrestler, who knew the spirit of the age and nation. 
The Queen asked him what were the weapons he 
would have recommended her to use. “Popularity, 
madame.” “And how could I use that,” replied her 
Majesty, “of which I had been deprived?” “Ah! 
madame, it was much more easy for you to regain 
it than for me to acquire it.” This assertion would 
furnish matter for comment: I confine myself to the 
relation of this curious conversation. 

The Queen mainly attributed the arrest at Va- 
rennes to M. Goguelat; she said he calculated the 
time that would be spent in the journey erroneously. 
He performed that from Montmedy to Paris before 
taking the King’s last orders, alone, in a post-chaise, 
and he founded all his calculations upon the time he 
spent in making that transit . 1 The trial has been made 
since, and it was found that a light carriage, with- 
out any courier, was nearly three hours less in run- 
ning the distance than a heavy carriage preceded by 
a courier. 

The Queen also blamed him for having quitted 

1 [This is unjust. The delay occurred owing to exceptional circumstances. 
For all the incidents, see Ijenotrc, The Flight of Marie Antoinette.'] 
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the high road at Pont-de-Sommevelle, where the car- 
riage was to meet the forty hussars commanded by 
him. She thought that he ought to have dispersed 
the very small number of people at Varennes, and 
not have asked the hussars whether they were for 
the King or the nation ; that, particularly, he ought to 
have avoided taking the King's orders, as he was 
aware of the reply M. d'Inisdal had received when 
it was proposed to carry off the King; and that the 
King having said to Goguelat, “ If force should be 
employed, will it be hot work ? " he answered, “ Very 
hot, Sire:" which was sufficient to drive the King to 
give twenty counter-orders. Is it possible to conceive, 
also, that there should have been such a negleCt as 
that which occurred, in not sending a courier to M. 
de Bouille, who would have had time to reach Va- 
rennes with an imposing force, and that nobody even 
thought of stopping the courier who should follow 
the King? Their Majesties alighted at the house of 
a grocer named M. Sauce, the Mayor of Varennes. 
The King talked to him a long time respecting his ' 
reasons for quitting Paris, and wanted to prove to 
him the expediency of the measure, which, far from 
being hostile, was suggested by his love for his sub- 
jects. This mayor could have saved the King. The 
Queen sat down in the shop between two piles of 
candles, and conversed with Madame Sauce, who 
seemed to be a woman of weight in her own house- 
hold, and whom M. Sana 1 eved from time to time, as 
if to consult her; but the onlv reply the Queen got 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL L(USE 

was, “What would you have, madame; your situa- 
tion is very unfortunate ; but you see that would ex- 
pose M. Sauce ; they would cut his head off. A wife 
ought to think for her husband." “Well!" replied 
the Queen, “mine is your King; he has long made 
you happy, and wishes to do so again.” Madame 
Sauce went on again about the dangers to her hus- 
band: the aides-de-camp came up, and the return to 
Paris was decided. 

The dauphin's first femme de chambre, calculating 
that delay might give M. de Bouille time to bring up 
assistance, threw herself upon a bed, and began to 
cry out that she was dying of a dreadful cholic. The 
Queen went up to her, and the lady squeezed her 
hand to give her to understand what she was aiming 
at. Her Majesty said she could not leave a woman 
who had sacrificed herself to attend her in a danger- 
ous journey in such a condition, and that she owed 
her every attention ; but this innocent stratagem was 
probably seen through, and not the slightest delay 
was granted. 1 

After all that the Queen had said to me respe6f- 
ing the mistakes made by M. Goguelat, I thought him 
of course disgraced. What was my surprise when, 
having been set at liberty after the amnesty which 

1 The Queen informed me, while summing up all the events of that ill-omened 
journey, that at two leagues from Varenncs, a stranger passed close to the 
King’s carriage, full gallop, uttering aloud some words which the noise of the 
wheels upon the pavement prevented their hearing ; but that subsequently to 
their arrest, the King and herself, recalling the sound of the stranger’s words, 
were almost certain that he had said to them. You are known; ” or, “You 
are discovered.” Note by Madame Camfian. 
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followed the acceptance of the constitution, he pre- 
sented himself to the Queen, and was received with 
marks of the greatest kindness. She said he had done 
what he could, and that the sincerity of his zeal 
ought to form an excuse for all the rest . 1 


We have seen (p. 18), that Madame Campan related the affair of the neck- 
lace twice, and that the two narratives, although essentially the same, differed 
in the nature and interest of the circumstances detailed.* 'There are, in like 
manner, among her manuscripts, two accounts of the Yammrs journey. 'Hie 
detail, which we place among the Historical Illustrations (pp. .’75-389), 
contains particulars relative to the preparations tor the departure, the espion- 
age to which the Queen was subjected, tin* value and richness of her jewels, 
the noble pride which site displayed at the moment of the* arrest, upon the 
journey, and during the return, which we ought to presme for history : they 
serve for forming a judgment. We will add, that these minute accounts of 
places, persons, and the slightest circumstances form one of the greatest 
charms attending the reading of the Memoirs, and that they will he found less 
correct perhaps, but in greater abundance, in the second version, which the 
reader may consult. Mte by t hr Editor. 


CHAPTER XIX 


O N my arrival at Paris, on the 25th of August, 
I found the state of feeling there much more 
temperate than I had dared to hope: the conversation 
generally ran upon the acceptance of the constitution, 
and the fetes which would be given in consequence. 
The Queen began to hope affairs would take a bet- 
ter turn. The conversation between the Jacobins and 
the constitutionals on the 1 7th of July nevertheless 
threw her into great terror for some moments; and 
the firing of the cannon from the Champ de Mars, 
upon a party which called for a trial of the King, and 
the leaders of which were in the very bosom of the 
Assembly, left impressions of the most gloomy de- 
scription upon the Queen's mind. 

The constitutionals, with whom her connexion 
was not slackened by the intervention of the three 
members already mentioned, had faithfully served 
the royal family during their detention. 

“We still hold the wire by which this popular mass 

is moved,” said Barnave to M. de S one day, at 

the same time showing him a large volume, in which 
the names of all those who were made to a<5! at will, 
by the power of gold alone, were registered. It was 
at that time proposed to hire a considerable number 
of persons in order to secure loud acclamations when 
the King and his family should make their appear- 
ance at the play, upon the acceptance of the consti- 
tution. That day, which afforded a glimmering hope 
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of tranquillity, was the 14th of September; the fetes 
were brilliant: but already new alarms but too im- 
periously forbade the royal family giving way to any 
consolatory feeling. 

The Legislative Assembly, which had just suc- 
ceeded the Constituent Assembly, founded their con- 
duct upon the wildest republican principles; created 
from the midst of popular assemblies, it was wholly 
inspired by the spirit which animated them. The con- 
stitution, as I have said, was presented to the King on 
the 30th of September; I return to this presentation 
because it gave rise to a highly important subjed 
of discussion. All the ministers, with the exception 
of M. de Montmorin, insisted upon the necessity of 
accepting the constitutional a6t in all its parts. The 
Prince de Kaunitz was likewise of the same opin- 
ion. Malouet wished the King to express himself can- 
didly respedting any errors or dangers that he might 
observe in the constitution. But l)u{x>rt and Barnave, 
alarmed at the spirit prevailing in the Societe des 
Jacobins, and even in the Assembly, where Robes- 
pierre had already denounced them as traitors to the 
country, and dreading the occurrence of still greater 
evils, added their opinions to those of the majority of 
the ministers and M. de Kaunitz; those who really 
desired that the constitution should be maintained 
advised that it should not be accepted thus purely 
and simply; and of this number, as I have already said, 
were M. Montmorin and M. Malouet. The King 
seemed inclined to this advice; and this is one of 
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the strongest proofs of the unfortunate monarch’s 
sincerity . 1 

Alexandre Lameth, Duport, and Barnave, still re- 
lying on the resources of their party, hoped to have 
credit for controlling the King, through the influence 

1 In order to confirm the opinion Madame Campan expresses above, respect- 
ing the intentions of Louis XVI, we think we ought to present the account 
given by Bertrand de Molleville of his first interview with that prince. 

“As it was the first time I ever had the honour of being so close to him, 
and tdte-d-tete with him, the most stupid diffidence so completely came over 
me, that if it had been my duty to speak first, it would have been impossible 
for me to have framed a single phrase; but I took courage when I saw the 
King still more embarrassed than myself, and with difficulty stammering out 
a few unconnected words : he, in his turn, became composed on seeing me at 
ease, and our conversation soon became highly interesting. 

“After a few general observations upon the perplexities of the existing state 
of things, the King said to me, ‘Well! have you any objection remaining?’ 

‘ No, Sire ; a desire to obey and gratify your Majesty is the only feeling I am sen- 
sible of ; but in order that I may be able really to serve you, it is necessary that 
your Majesty should have the goodness to inform me what is your intention 
with regard to the constitution, and what is the line of conduct you would wish 
your ministers to adopt.’ ‘ That is true,’ replied the King ; ‘ this is my opinion : 
I do not consider the constitution by any means a masterpiece ; I think there are 
very great errors in it, and if I had been at liberty to observe upon it, advanta- 
geous alterations would have been made in it. But the time is now gone by: 
such as it is, I have sworn to maintain it; I ought to be, and I will be, strictly 
true to my oath, and the rather, as I think the utmost exactness in executing 
the mandates of the constitution is the most certain way to draw the attention 
of the nation to the alterations which ought to be made in it. I neither can nor 
ought to have any other object than this; I certainly will not abandon my in- 
tention, and I wish my ministers to forward it.’ ‘Your scheme appears infi- 
nitely judicious, Sire ; I feel myself in a condition to accomplish it, and I engage 
to do so. I have not sufficiently studied the constitution as a whole, and in all its 
parts, to form a decided opinion, and I will refrain from forming one, until the 
operation of the constitution shall have enabled the nation to estimate it by its 
effects. But may I venture to ask your Majesty whether the Queen’s opinion 
upon this point is in accordance with your own ? ’ ‘ Yes, certainly it is ; she will 
tell you so herself.’ I immediately went to the Queen, who, after assuring me, 
with the greatest kindness, how truly she felt the obligation under which the 
King lay to me, for having accepted the administration in so perplexing a junc- 
ture, added, ‘ The King has informed you of his views with regard to the con- 
stitution; do you not think the only way is to be faithful to the oath?’ ‘Yes, 
certainly, madame.’ ‘Well, then, be assured that we shall not be induced to 
swerve. Come, come, M. Bertrand, courage; T hope that with patience, firm- 
ness, and consistency, all is not yet lost.’ ” (Jhrvvate Memoirs of the Latter 
End of the Reign of Louis XVI, by M. Bertrand de Molleville, Minister and 
Secretary of State under that Reign, yol. i.) Note by the Editor. 
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they believed they had acquired over the mind of the 
Queen. They also consulted people of acknowledged 
talent, but belonging to no counsel, nor to any As- 
sembly. Among these was M. Dubucq, formerly in- 
tendant of the marine and the colonies. He answered 
in one line, “ Prevent disorder from organising it- 
self.” 1 

Opinions such as those of the sententious and laco- 
nic M. Dubucq emanated from the aristocratic party, 
who preferred anything, even the Jacobins, to the 
establishment of the constitutional laws, and who, 
in fa<5t, believed that any acceptance which should 
have any other appearance than that of compulsion 
would amount to a real sanction sufficient to uphold 
the new government. The most unbridled disorders 
seemed preferable, because they buoyed up the hope 
of a total change; and twenty times over, upon oc- 
casions when persons but little acquainted with the 
secret policy of the court expressed the apprehen- 
sions they entertained of the popular societies, the 
initiated answered, that a sincere royalist ought to 
favour the Jacobins. My avowal of the terror with 
which they inspired me often brought this answer 
upon me, and must even have often procured me the 
epithet of constitutional; while all the time, through 
principle, and from the want of that sort of informa- 
tion which I think ought never to be found among per- 
sons of my sex, I was intent only upon diligently serv- 

1 [For the advice of Li Marck ami Hellene to Ixmis about his acceptance of 
the constitution, see Barconrt, Corm/um dunce dr Mira hr au aver La Marck , 
vol. hi, pp. 193-220.] 
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ing the unfortunate princess with whom my destiny 
was united. 

The letter written by the King to the Assembly, 
claiming to accept the constitution in the very place 
where it had been created, and where he announced 
he would be on the 14th at midday, was received with 
transport, and the reading of it was repeatedly inter- 
rupted by very general plaudits. The sitting was 
terminated by the highest flight of enthusiasm, and 
M. de La Fayette obtained the release of all those 
who were detained on account of the King’s depart- 
ure; the immediate quashing of all proceedings rela- 
tive to the events of the Revolution, and the discontin- 
uance of the use of passports and of all temporary 
restraints upon free travelling, as well in the interior 
as without. The whole was conceded by acclamation. 
Sixty members were deputed to go to the King and 
express to him fully the satisfaction his Majesty’s 
letter had given. The Keeper of the Seals quitted the 
chamber, in the midst of applause, to precede the 
deputation to the King. 

The King answered the speech addressed to him, 
and concluded by saying to the Assembly that a de- 
cree of that morning, which had abolished the Order 
of the Holy Ghost, had left him and his son alone 
permission to be decorated with it; but that the Order 
having no value in his eyes, except for the power of 
conferring it, he would not use it. 

The Queen, her son, and Madame were at the door 
of the chamber into which the deputation was admit- 
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ted. The King said to the deputies, “You see there 
my wife and children, who participate in my senti- 
ments;” and the Queen herself confirmed the King’s 
assurance. These apparent marks of confidence were 
very inconsistent with the agitated state of her mind. 
“These people will have no sovereigns,” said she. 
“We shall fall before their treacherous though well- 
planned ta&ics; they are demolishing the monarchy 
stone by stone.” 

On the day after that of the deputation, the particu- 
lars of their reception by the King were reported to 
the Assembly, and they excited warm approbation. 
But the president having put the question, whether 
the Assembly ought not to remain seated while the 
King took the oath, “Certainly,” was repeated by 
many voices, “and the King standing uncovered.” 
M. Malouet observed, that there was no occasion on 
which the nation, assembled in the presence of the 
King, did not acknowledge him as its head ; that the 
omission to treat the head of the State with the re- 
spect due to him would be an offence to the nation 
as well as to the monarch. He moved that the King 
should take the oath standing, and that the Assembly 
should be in the same posture while he was doing 
so. M. Malouet’s observations would have carried 
the decree, but a deputy from Brittany exclaimed, 
with a shrill voice, “that lie had an amendment to 
propose, which would render all unanimous. Let 
us decree,” said he, “that M. Malouet, and who- 
ever else shall so please, may have leave to receive 
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the King upon their knees; but let us stick to the 
decree.” 

The King repaired to the chamber at midday. His 
speech was followed by plaudits which lasted sev- 
eral minutes. After the signing of the constitutional 
a<5l, all sat down. 1 The president rose to deliver his 
speech; but after he had begun, perceiving that the 
King did not rise to hear him, he sat down again. His 
speech made a powerful impression; the sentence 
with which it concluded excited fresh acclamations, 
cries of “Bravo,” and “Vive le Roi!” “Sire,” said 
he, “ how important in our eyes, and how dear to our 
hearts — how sublime a feature in our history must 
be the epoch of that regeneration which gives citizens 
to France and a country to Frenchmen — to you, as 
a King, a new title of greatness and glory — and, as 
a man, a fresh source of enjoyment and of new feel- 
ings.” 

At length I hoped to see a return of that tranquil- 
lity which had so long been chased from the counte- 
nances of my august master and mistress. Their suite 
left them in the saloon; the Queen hastily saluted the 
ladies, and returned much affected. The King fol- 
lowed her, and throwing himself into an arm-chair, 
put his handkerchief to his eyes. “Ah! madame,” 
cried he, his voice choked by his tears, “why were 

1 [The account given by the Mercurc de France explains the consternation of 
the King and Queen : “At the moment when the King uttered the words ‘I 
swear to be faithful to the nation,’ the Assembly seated itself, and for the first 
time in his life Ixmis XVI . . . swore fidelity standing, to his subjects seated; 
but they, now the real sovereign, saw nothing in the King but their first sala- 
ried official.”] 
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you present at this sitting; why did you witness it?" 
I heard these words, and no more; pierced at their 
affliction, and feeling the propriety of respecting the 
display of it, I withdrew, struck with the contrast 
between the shouts of joy without the palace and 
the profound grief which oppressed the sovereigns 
within . 1 Half an hour afterwards the Queen sent for 
me. She desired to see M. Goguelat to announce to 
him her departure on that very night for Vienna. The 
new attacks upon the dignity of the throne, which 
had been exhibited during the sitting; the spirit of an 
Assembly, worse than the former ; the monarch put 
upon a level with the president, without any defer- 
ence to the throne : all this proclaimed but too loudly 
that the sovereignty itself was aimed at. The Queen 
no longer saw any ground for hope from the interior 
of the country. The King wrote to the Emperor; the 
Queen told me that she would herself, at midnight, 
bring the letter which M. Goguelat was to bear to 


1 Madame Cam pan, in one of her manuscripts, relates the preceding anecdote 
in a still more affecting manner : 

“The Queen attended the sitting in a private box. I remarked her total 
silence, and the deep grief which was depicted in her countenance, on her 
return. 

“ The King came to her apartment the private way : he was pale; his fea- 
tures were much changed; the Queen uttered an exclamation of surprise at 
his appearance. I thought he was ill ; but what was my affliction when I heard 
the unfortunate monarch say, as he threw himself into a chair, and put his 
handkerchief to his eyes, ‘All is lost! Ah! madamc, and you are witness to 
tins humiliation! What! You are come into France to set; ’ 'These words 
were interrupted by sobs; the Queen threw herself upon her knees before him, 
and pressed him in her arms. I remained with them, not from any blamable 
curiosity, but from a stupefaction, which rendered me incapable of deter- 
mining what I ought to do. The Queen said to me,* ( )h ! go, go ! ’ with an accent 
which expressed, ‘Do not remain to see the dejection and despair of your 
sovereign ! ’ ” Note by the Editor . 
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the Emperor to my room. During all the remainder 
of the day, the castle and the Tuileries were prodi- 
giously crowded ; the illuminations were magnificent. 
The King and Queen were requested to take an airing 
in their carriage, in the Champs Elysees, escorted by 
the aides-de-camp and leaders of the Parisian army, 
the constitutional guard not being at that time or- 
ganised. Many shouts of “Vive le Roi!”were heard; 
but as often as they terminated, one of the mob, who 
never quitted the door of the King’s carriage for 
a single instant, exclaimed, with a stentorian voice, 
“No, don’t believe them: vive la nation!” This ill- 
omened cry struck terror into the Queen ; she thought 
it not right, however, to make any complaint upon the 
subject, and seemed to lose the isolated croak of this 
fanatic or base hireling in the public acclamations. 

A few days afterwards, M. de Montmorin sent me 
a few lines, to say he wanted to speak to me; that 
he would come to me, if he was not apprehensive 
his doing so would attradl observation ; and that he 
thought it would appear less particular, if he should 
see me in the Queen’s great closet at a time which he 
specified, and when nobody would be there: I went. 
After having made some polite observations upon 
the services I had already performed, and those I 
might yet perform, for my master and mistress, under 
existing circumstances, he spoke to me of the King’s 
imminent danger, of the plots which were hatching, 
and of the lamentable composition of the Legislative 
Assembly ; but he particularly dwelt upon the neces- 
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sity of appearing, by prudent remarks, determined as 
much as possible to abide by the a<5t the King had 
just recognised. I told him that could not be done 
without committing ourselves in the eyes of the roy- 
alist party, with which moderation was a crime; that 
it was painful to hear ourselves taxed with being con- 
stitutionals, at the same time that it was our opinion 
that the only constitution which was consistent with 
the King’s honour, and the happiness and tranquillity 
of his people, was the entire power of the sovereign; 
that this was my creed, and it would hurt me to give 
any room for suspicion that I was wavering in it. 
“ Could you ever believe,” said he, “ that I should de- 
sire any other order of things? Have you any doubt 
of my attachment to the King’s person , and the main- 
tenance of his rights?”/' I know it, count,” replied 
I; “but you are not ignorant that you lie under the 
imputation of having adopted revolutionary ideas.” 
“Well, madame, have resolution enough to dissem- 
ble, and to conceal your real sentiments; dissimula- 
tion was never more necessary : the most strenuous 
endeavours are being made to paralyse the evil in- 
tentions of the factious to the utmost possible extent; 
but we must not be counteracted here by certain dan- 
gerous expressions which are circulated in Paris, 
as dropping from the King and Queen.” I told him 
that I had been already struck with an apprehension 
of the evil which might be done bv the hot-headed 
observations of persons who had no power to a<5t,and 
that having repeatedly enjoined silence on those in 
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the Queen's service, in a very decided manner, I had 
felt ill consequences from so doing. “ I know that," 
said the count: “the Queen informed me of it, and it 
was that which determined me to come and request 
you to cherish, as much as you can, that spirit of dis- 
cretion which is so necessary." 

While the household of the King and Queen were 
a prey to all these fears, the festivities in celebration 
of the acceptation of the constitution proceeded. Their 
Majesties went to the Opera. The audience consisted 
entirely of persons who sided with the King, and on 
that day the happiness of seeing him for a short time, 
surrounded by faithful subjects, might be enjoyed; 
then were the acclamations sincere. 

“ La Coquette Corrigee" was selected for represen- 
tation at the Theatre Frani^ais, solely because it was 
the piece in which Mademoiselle Contat shone most. 
Yet the notions propagated by the Queen's enemies 
clashing in my mind with the name of the play, I 
thought the choice very ill-judged. I was at a loss, 
however, how to tell her Majesty so. But sincere at- 
tachment gives courage. I explained myself; she was 
obliged tome, and desired another play might be per- 
formed: they accordingly aCted “La Gouvernante." 

The Queen, Madame the King’s daughter, and 
Madame Elizabeth were all well received on this 
occasion. It is true that the opinions and feelings of 
the whole of the spectators in the boxes could not 
be otherwise than favourable: great pains had been 
taken, previously to these two performances, to fill 
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the pit with proper persons. But, on the other hand, 
the Jacobins took the same precautions on their side, 
at the Theatre Italien, and the tumult was excessive 
there. The play was G retry’s “ Les Evenemens im- 
prevus;” unfortunately, Madame Dugazon thought 
proper to bow to the Queen as she sang the words, 
“Ah! how I love my mistress!” in a duet. Above 
twenty voices immediately exclaimed from the pit, 
“No mistress! no master! liberty!” A few replied 
from the boxes and slips, “ Vive le Roi — vive la Reine: 
long live the King and Queen.” Those in the pit 
answered, “No master — no Queen.” The quarrel in- 
creased; the pit formed into parties; they began fight- 
ing, and the Jacobins were beaten. Tufts of their 
black hair flew about the theatre ; 1 a strong guard 
arrived; the Faubourg Saint Antoine hearing of what 
was going forward at the Theatre Italien, flocked to- 
gether, and began to talk of marching towards the 
scene of action. The Queen preserved the coolest and 
calmest demeanour; the commandants of the guard 
surrounded and encouraged her. They condudted 
themselves promptly and discreetly: no accident hap- 
pened. The Queen was vociferously applauded as she 
quitted the theatre. It was the last time she was ever 
in a play-house. 

While couriers were bearing confidential letters 
from the King to the princes, his brothers, and to the 
foreign sovereigns, the Assembly invited him to write 

1 At this time none but the Jacobins had discontinued the use of hair-powder. 
Note by Madame Camfian. 
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to the princes in order to induce them to return to 
France. The King desired the Abbe de Montesquiou 
to write the letter he was to send. This letter, which 
was admirably composed in a simple and affe&ing 
style, suited to the chara&er of Louis XVI, and filled 
with very powerful arguments in favour of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from rallying round the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, was confided to me by the 
King, who desired me to make a copy of it for him. 1 

At this period, M. Mor — , one of the intendants of 
Monsieur’s household, obtained a passport from the 
Assembly to join that prince, on account of some in- 
dispensable business relative to his domestic concerns. 
The Queen sele6ted him to be the bearer of this let- 
ter ; she determined to give it to him herself, and to 
inform him of the origin of it. I was astonished at her 
choice of this courier; the Queen assured me he was 
exactly the man for her purpose, that she relied 
even upon his indiscretion, and that it was merely ne- 
cessary that the letter from the King to his brothers 
should be known to exist. The princes were doubt- 
less pre-informed on the subject by the private cor- 
respondence. Monsieur, nevertheless, manifested 
some degree of surprise, and the messenger returned 
more grieved than pleased at this mark of confidence, 
which nearly cost him his life during the Reign of 
Terror. 

Among the causes of uneasiness to the Queen there 

1 [As to the efforts of Louis to persuade his brothers and other emigres to 
return to France, see Histoire Parlementaire, vol. xii, pp. 157-162; Heiden- 
stam, Marie Antoinette , Fersen , et Barnave , chaps, viii, ix.] 
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was one which was but too well founded — it was the 
thoughtlessness of the French representatives whom 
she sent to foreign courts. She used to say, that in 
order to plume themselves upon the confidence with 
which they were honoured, they had no sooner passed 
the frontiers than they disclosed the most secret mat- 
ters relative to the King’s private sentiments, and that 
the leaders of the Revolution were informed of them 
through their agents, many of whom were French- 
men who passed themselves off' as emigrants in the 
cause of their King. 

After the acceptance of the constitution, the for- 
mation of the King’s household, as well military as 
civil, formed a subje6f of attention. The Due de Bris- 
sac had the command of the constitutional guard, 
which was composed of officers and men selected 
from the regiments, and of several officers drawn 
from the national guard of Paris. The King was satis- 
fied with the feelings and conduc'd of this hand, which, 
as is well known, existed but a very short time. 

The new constitution abolished what were called 
honours, and the prerogatives belonging to them. The 
Duchesse de Duras resigned her place of lady of the 
bed-chamber, not choosing to lose her right to the 
tabouret at court. This step hurt the Oueen, who saw 
herself forsaken, for obsolete privileges, at a time 
when her rights were so warmly attacked. Many 
ladies of rank left the court for the 1 same reason. 
However, the King and Oueen did not dare to form 
the civil part of their household, lest by the offices 
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of new denominations they should confirm the dis- 
solution of the old ones, and also lest they should 
admit into the highest offices persons not calculated 
to fill them. Some time was spent in discussing the 
question, “ whether the household should be formed 
without equerries and without ladies of honour/’ The 
Queen’s constitutional advisers were of opinion that 
the Assembly, having decreed a civil list adequate 
to uphold the splendour of the throne, would be dis- 
satisfied at seeing the King adopting only a military 
household, and not forming his civil household upon 
the new constitutional plan. “How is it, madame,” 
wrote Barnave to the Queen, “that you will persist 
in giving these people even the smallest doubt as to 
your sentiments? When they decree you a civil and 
a military household, you, like young Achilles among 
the daughters ofLycomedes, eagerly seizethe sword, 
and scorn themere ornaments. ’’The Queen persisted 
in her determination to have no civil household. “ If,” 
said she, “this constitutional household be formed, not 
a single person of rank will remain with us, and upon 
a change of affairs, we should be obliged to discharge 
the persons received into their places .” 1 

“ Perhaps,” added she,“ I might find one daythat I 
had saved the nobility, if I now had resolution enough 
to afflict them for a time: I have it not. When any 
measure which injures them is wrested from us, I 
am mortified : nobody comes to my card party ; the 

1 [For new materialson the Royal Guards, 8cc. , see Heidenstam, o/i . cit. , chaps, 
v, x-xiii.] 
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King goes solitarily to bed. No allowance is made for 
political necessity; we are punished for our very 
misfortunes.” 

The Queen wrote almost all day, and spent a part 
of the night in reading: her courage supported her 
physical strength ; her disposition was not at all soured 
by misfortune, and she was never seen in an ill- 
humour for a moment. She was, however, the same 
person who was held up to the people as a woman 
who was absolutely furious and mad, whenever the 
rights of the crown were in any way attacked. 

I was with her one day, at one of her windows. 
We saw a man plainly dressed, like an ecclesiastic, 
surrounded by an immense crowd. The Queen ima- 
gined it was some abbe whom they were about to 
throw into the basin of theTuileries ; she hastily opened 
herwindow,and sent a valet de chambre to know what 
was going forward in the garden. It was Abbe Gre- 
goire,whom the men and women of the tribunes were 
bringing back in triumph, on account of a motion he 
had just made in the National Assembly, against 
the royal authority. On the following day, the demo- 
cratic journalists described the Queen as witnessing 
this triumph, and showing, by expressive gestures at 
her window, how highly she was exasperated by the 
honours conferred upon the patriot. 

The correspondence between the Queen and the 
foreign powers was carried on in cipher. That to 
which she gave the preference can never be de- 
tedted, but the greatest patience is requisite for its 
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use. Each correspondent must have a copy of the 
same edition of some work. She selected “Paul et 
Virginie.” The page and line in which the letters 
required, and occasionally a monosyllable, are to be 
found are pointed out in ciphers agreed upon. I as- 
sisted her in the operation of finding the letters ; and 
very frequently I made an exaft copy for her of all 
that she had ciphered, without knowing a single word 
of its meaning . 1 

There were always several secret committees in 
Paris occupied for the King, in collecting informa- 
tion respecting the measures of the faCtions, and in 
influencing some of the committees of the Assembly. 

M. Bertrandde Molleville was in close correspond- 
ence with the Queen . 2 The King employed M. Talon 
and others; much money was dissipated through the 
latter channel, on account of the expenses necessary 
for the secret measures. The Queen had no confi- 
dence in them. M. de Laporte, minister of the civil 
list and of the household, also attempted to give a 
bias to public opinion, by means of hireling publica- 
tions; but these papers influenced none but the royal- 
ist party, which needed no bias . 3 M. de Laporte had 

1 [This is confirmed by the Queen’s letter of May 6, 1/91, to Mercy. See 
Lettres de Marie Antoinette (Paris, Picard) , vol. ii, p. 239.] 

2 About the same time, Bertrand de Molleville employed himself more suc- 
cessfully respecting the means of counterbalancing the influence of the trib- 
unes by spectators, and applauses favourable to the court. Vide Note XXVI, 
p. 426, for the success of this experiment, and the circumstances which com- 
pelled him to give it up. Note by the Editors. 

3 [Mallet du Pan (Memoir es, vol. i, p. 231) wrote (October, 1791): “The 
civil list has been exhausted to purchase rascals, and in other ways has been 
basely used; . . . what has cost most of all are the deputies of the Left.”] 
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a private police, which gave him some useful infor- 
mation. 

I determined to sacrifice myself to my duty, but 
by no means to any intrigue, and I thought that, 
circumstanced as I was, I ought to confine myself to 
obedience to the Queen’s orders. I frequently sent off 
couriers to foreign countries, and they were never 
discovered, so many precautions did I take. I am in- 
debted for the preservation of my own existence to 
the care I took never to admit any deputy whatever 
to my abode, and to refuse all interviews which even 
people of the highest importance often requested of 
me. This line of condudl appeared to me the only 
one suitable to my sex and my situation at court; but 
it left me exposed to every species of ill-will, and on 
one and the same day I saw myself denounced by 
Prud’homme, in his “ Gazette Revolutionnaire,” as 
capable of making an aristocrat of the mother of the 
Gracchi — if a person so dangerous as myself could 
have got into her household — and by Gauthier's 
“Gazette Royaliste,” as a “monarchist,” a “consti- 
tutional,” more dangerous to the Queen’s interests 
than a Jacobin. 

At this period an event, with which I had nothing 
to do, placed me in a still more critical situation. My 
brother, M. Genet, began his diplomatic career suc- 
cessfully. At eighteen, he was attached to the em- 
bassy to Vienna; at twenty, he was appointed chief 
secretary of legation in England, on occasion of the 
peace of 1783. A memorial which he presented to 
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M. de Vergennes, upon the dangers of the treaty of 
commerce then entered into with England, gave of- 
fence to M. de Calonne, a patron of that treaty, and 
particularly to M. Gerard de Rayneval, chief clerk 
for foreign affairs. So long as M. de Vergennes lived, 
having upon my father’s death declared himself the 
protestor of my brother, he supported him against 
the enemies his memorial had raised up. But upon his 
death, M. de Montmorin, being much in need of the 
long experience in business which he found in M. de 
Rayneval, guided himself solely by the latter, and 
according to his instigation. The office of which my 
brother was the head was suppressed, and added to 
the other offices of foreign affairs. My brother went to 
St. Petersburg, strongly recommended to the Comte 
de Segur, minister from France to that court, who 
appointed him secretary of legation. Some time after- 
wards the Comte de Segur left him at St. Petersburg, 
charged with the affairs of France . 1 

My brother quitted Versailles, much hurt at being 
deprived of a considerable income for having penned 

1 After his return from Russia, M. Genet was appointed ambassador to the 
United States by the party called Girondists, the deputies who headed it being 
from the department of the Gironde. He was shortly afterwards recalled by 
the Robespierre party, which overthrew the former faction on the 31st of 
May, 1793, and condemned to appear at the bar of the Convention — that is 
to say, to ascend the scaffold. Vice-President Clinton, at that time governor of 
New York, offered him an asylum in his house, and the hand of Cornelia Clin- 
ton, his daughter. M. Genet’s crime was the execution of instructions which 
he had received on setting out from the party then in power. He established 
himself in America, and lives there as a rich planter, and the beloved father 
of a family. Note by Madame Camjuin. 

[For the Instructions (dated December, 1792) to Genet, and his official 
correspondence, see Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
(1903), vol. ii, pp. 201-286. 
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; a memorial which his zeal alone had dictated, and 

!l | the importance of which was afterwards but too well 

! . understood. I had perceived from his correspond- 

: I ence that he inclined to some of the new notions, and 

' ; had taken the alarm at it, when he wrote me a letter, 

which left me no further room for doubt as to his 
, j 1 opinions. He told me it was right he should no longer 

! conceal from me that he sided with the constitutional 

l ' party ; that the King had, in fa<5t, commanded it, hav- 

■ \ ing himself accepted the constitution ; that he would 

proceed firmly in that course, because in this case 
| disingenuousness would be fatal, and that he took 

;. that side of the question because he had had it proved 

J to him that the foreign powers would not serve the 

:■[ • King’s cause without advancing pretensions prompted 

- by the most ancient interests, which always would 

remain in the spirit of their councils ; that he saw 
i no salvation for the King and Queen but from the 

interior of France, and that only by using every ex- 
| ertion to calm existing apprehensions, and to restore 

harmony to the minds of men ; and that he would 
serve the constitutional king as he served him before 
' the Revolution had created a necessity for settling 

the destinies of France by a new code. And, lastly, 
.he requested me to impart to the Queen the real sen- 
timents of one of his Majesty’s agents at a foreign 
• court. I immediately went to the Queen, and gave her 

my brother's letter; she read it attentively, and said, 
“This is the letter of a young man led astray by dis- 
content and ambition ; I know you do not think as he 
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does; do not fear that you will lose the confidence 
of the King and myself.” I offered to discontinue all 
correspondence with my brother; she opposed that, 
saying it would be dangerous. I then entreated she 
would permit me in future to show her my own and 
my brother’s letters, to which she consented. I wrote 
warmly to my brother against the course he had 
adopted. I sent my letters by sure channels : he an- 
swered me by the post, and no longer touched upon 
anything but his family affairs. Once only he wrote 
to me that if I should write to him respecting the af- 
fairs of the day, he would give me no answer. “ Serve 
your august mistress with the unbounded devotion 
which is due from you,” said he, “ and let us each do 
our duty. I will only observe to you, that at Paris the 
fogs of the Seine prevent people from seeing that im- 
mense capital, even from the pavilion of Flora, and I 
see it more clearly from St. Petersburg.” The Queen 
said, as she read this letter, “Perhaps he speaks but 
too truly: who can decide upon so disastrous a po- 
sition as ours is become?” The very day on which 
I gave the Queen my brother’s first letter to read, 
she had several audiences to give to ladies, and other 
persons belonging to the court, who came on purpose 
to inform her that my brother was an avowed con- 
stitutional and revolutionist. The Queen replied, “I 
know it; Madame Campan has been to tell me so.” 
Persons jealous of my situation, and some of ill-reg- 
ulated minds, having subjected me to mortifications, 
and these unpleasant circumstances recurring daily, 
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I requested the Queen's permission to withdraw from 
court. She exclaimed against the very idea, repre- 
sented it to me as extremely dangerous for my own 
reputation, and had the kindness to add, that for my 
sake, as well as for her own, she never would con- 
sent to it. After this conversation, during which I was 
at her Majesty's knees, bathing her hands with my 
tears, I retired to my apartment. A few minutes after- 
wards a footman brought me a note from her, couched 
in these terms: “I have never ceased to distinguish 
you, nor to give you and yours proofs of my attach- 
ment; I wish to tell you in writing that I have full 
faith in your honour and fidelity, as well as in your 
other good qualities, and that I ever rely on the zeal 
and address you exert to serve me. ” 1 

I I had just received this letter from the Queen, when M . de la Chapelle, 
commissary general of the King’s household and head of the offices of M. de 
Laporte, minister of the civil list, came to see me. The palace having been 
already forced by the brigands on the 20 th of June, he proposed that I should 
entrust the paper to him, that he might place it in a safer situation than the 
apartments of the unfortunate Queen would be. When he returned into his 
offices, he placed the letter she had condescended to write to me behind a large 
picture in his closet; but on the 10th of August M. de la Chapelle was thrown 
into the prisons of the Abbaye, and the committee of public safety established 
themselves in his offices, whence they issued all their decrees of death. There 
it was that a villainous servant belonging to M. de Ltporte went to declare that 
in the minister’s apartment, under a board in the floor, a number of papers 
would be found. They were brought forth, and M. de Laporte was sent, the 
first of all, to the scaffold, where he suffered “for having betrayed the State 
by serving his master and sovereign.” M. de la Chapelle was saved, as if by 
a miracle, from the massacres of the 2d of September. The committee of pub- 
lic safety having abolished his employments in order to seat itself in the King’s 
apartments at the Tuileries, M. de la Chapelle had permission to return to 
his closet to take away some property belonging to him. Turning up the pic- 
ture, behind which he had hidden the Queen’s letter, he found it in the place 
into which he had slipped it, and, delighted to see that I was safe from the ill 
consequences the discovery of this paper might have brought upon me, he burnt 
it instantly. In troublesome times a mere nothing may save life, or destroy it. 
Note by Madame Camfian. 
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At the very moment that I was going to express 
to the Queen the gratitude with which I was filled, I 
heard a tapping at the door in my room, which opened 
upon the Queen’s inner corridor; I opened it, and 
beheld the King. I was confused ; he perceived it, and 
said to me kindly, “I alarm you, Madame Campan; 
I come, however, to comfort you; the Queen has 
told me how much she is hurt at the injustice of 
several persons towards you. But how is it that you 
complain of injustice and calumny when you see that 
we are victims of them? In some of your companions 
it is jealousy ; in the people belonging to the court it 
is anxiety. Our situation is so disastrous, and we have 
met with so much ingratitude and treachery, that the 
apprehensions of those who love us are excusable! 
I could quiet them by telling them all the secret 
services you perform for us daily ; but I will not do 
it. Out of good-will to you, they would repeat all I 
should say, and you would be lost with the Assem- 
bly. It is much better, both for you and for us, that 
you should be thought a constitutional. It has been 
mentioned to me a hundred times already; I have 
never contradicted it; but I come to give you my 
word that if we are fortunate enough to see an end 
of all this, I will, at the Queen’s residence, and in 
the presence of my brothers, relate the important 
services you have rendered us, and I will recom- 
pense you and your son for them.” I threw myself 
at the King’s feet and kissed his hand. He raised 
me up, saying, “Come, come, do not grieve; the 
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THE KING AND BARNAVE 
Queen, who loves you, confides in your sentiments 
as I do.” 

Occasions for mysterious and secret services re- 
curred every moment. Barnave was the only one of 
the three coalesced deputies who had not seen the 
King and Queen since the Varennes journey. The 
espionage of the Assembly was more apprehended 
on his account than on that of any other. 

Down to the day of the acceptance, it was impossi- 
ble to introduce Barnave into the interior of the pal- 
ace ; but, as the Queen was rid of the inner guard, she 
said she would see him. The very great precautions 
which it was necessary for the deputy to take in order 
to conceal his connedtion with the King and Queen 
compelled them to spend two hours in waiting for him 
in one of the corridors of the Tuileries, and all in vain. 
The first day he was to be admitted, having met a 
man in the courtyard of the palace whom he knew to 
be suspicious, he determined to cross it without stop- 
ping, and walked in the gardens in order to lull sus- 
picion. I was desired to wait for Barnave at a little door 
belonging to the entresols of the palace, with my 
hand upon the open lock. I had been in that position 
an hour. The King came tome frequently, and always 
to speak to me of the uneasiness which a servant be- 
longing to the castle, who was a patriot, gave him. He 
came again to ask me whether I had heard the door 
called de Decret opened. I assured him nobody had 
been in the corridor, and he became easy. He was 
dreadfully apprehensive that his connedtion with Bar- 
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nave would be discovered. “It would/’ said the King, 
“be a ground for capital accusations, and the unfor- 
tunate man would be lost.” I then ventured to re- 
mind his Majesty that, as I was not the only one in 
the secret of the business which brought Barnave in 
conta6l with their Majesties: some of his colleagues 
might be induced to speak of the communication with 
which they were honoured, and that in letting them 
know by my presence that I also was informed of it, 
a risk was incurred of removing from those gentle- 
men part of the responsibility of the secret. Upon this 
observation, the King quitted me hastily, and returned 
a moment afterwards with the Queen. “ Give me your 
place,” said she ; “ I will wait for him in my turn. You 
have convinced the King. We must not increase, in 
their eyes, the number of persons informed of their 
communications with us.” 1 

The police of M. de Laporte, intendant of the civil 
list, apprised him, as early as the latter end of 1791, 
that a man belonging to the King’s offices, who had 
set up as a pastry-cook at the Palais Royal, was about 
to reenter upon the duties of his situation, which had 
devolved upon him again, on the death of one who 
held it for life; that he was so furious a Jacobin, that he 
had dared to say it would be a good thing for France 
if the King’s days were shortened. His duty was con- 
fined to the mere laying out of the pastry ; he was 
closely watched by the head officers of the kitchen, 
who were devoted to his Majesty ; but it is so easy to 


1 


[For the Queen’s letters on this topic, see Heidenstam, ofi. tit., chap, x.] 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAINST POISON 

introduce a subtle poison into made dishes, that it was 
determined the King and Queen should eat only plain 
roasted meat in future; that their bread should be 
brought to them by M. Thierry de Ville-D'Avray, 
intendant of the smaller apartments, and that he 
should likewise take upon himself to supply the wine. 
The King was fond of pastry; I was directed to order 
some, as if for myself, sometimes from one pastry- 
cook, and sometimes from another. The pounded su- 
gar, too, was kept in my room. The King, the Queen, 
and Madame Elizabeth ate together, and nobody 
remained to wait on them. Each had a dumb-waiter, 
and a little bell to call the servants when they were 
wanted. M. Thierry used himself to bring me their 
Majesties' bread and wine, and I locked them up in 
a private cupboard in the King's closet, on the ground 
floor. As soon as the King sat down to table, I took in 
the pastry and bread. All was hidden under the table, 
lest it might be necessary to have the servants in. The 
King thought it dangerous, as well as distressing, to 
showany apprehension of attempts against his person, 
or any mistrust of his officers of the kitchen. As he 
never drank a whole bottle of wine at his meals (the 
princesses drank nothing but water ) , he filled up that 
out of which he had drunk about half, from the bottle 
served up by the officers of his butlery . I took it away 
after dinner. Although he never ate any other pastry 
than that which I brought, he took care, in the same 
manner, that it should seem that he had eaten of that 
served at table. The lady who succeeded found this 
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PITT’S OPINION DESIRED 

duty all regulated, and she executed it in the same 
manner; the public never was in possession of these 
particulars, nor of the apprehensions which gave rise 
to them. At the end of three or four months, the po- 
lice of M. de Laporte gave notice that nothing more 
was to be dreaded from that sort of plot against the 
King’s life ; that the plan was entirely changed ; and 
that all blows now to be struck would be directed 
as much against the throne as against the person of 
the sovereign. 1 

There are others besides myself who know that 
about this time one of the things about which the 
Queen most desired to be satisfied was the opinion 
of the famous Pitt. She would sometimes say to me, 
“ I never pronounce the name of Pitt but I feel death 
at my shoulder ( I repeat here her very expressions ) . 
That man is the mortal enemy of France; and he 
takes a dreadful revenge for the impolitic support 
given by the cabinet of Versailles to the American in- 
surgents. He wishes, by our destruction, to guarantee 
the maritime power of his country for ever, against 
the efforts made by the King to improve his marine 
power, and their happy results during the last war. 
He knows that it is not only the King’s policy, but 
his private inclination, to be solicitous about his fleets, 
and that the most a6live step he has taken during his 

1 The details which Madame Campan gives above add weight to the various 
pieces of information she took pains to collect respecting the administration 
of the Queen’s household, the service and expenses of the table, &c.,8cc. These 
accounts will be found among the Historical Illustrations (pp. 389-392). 
Note by the Editor . 
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THE QUEEN CONSULTS TITT 

whole reign was to visit the port of Cherbourg. Pitt 
has served the cause of the French Revolution from 
the first disturbances; he will perhaps serve it until 
its annihilation. I will endeavour to learn to what point 

he intends to lead us, and I am sending M. - 1 to 

London for that purpose. He has been intimately con- 
nefted with Pitt, and they have often had political 
conversations respecting the French government. I 
will get him to make him speak out, at least as far as 
such a man can speak out.” 

Some time afterwards the Queen told me that her 
secret envoy was returned from London, and that all 
he had been able to wring from Pitt, whom he found 
alarmingly reserved, was that he would not suffer the 
French monarchy to fall; that to suffer the revolu- 
tionary spirit to erect an organised republic in France 
would be a great error, as regarding the tranquillity 
of all Europe. “Whenever,” said she,“ Pitt expressed 
himself upon the necessity of supporting a monarchy 
in France, he maintained the most profound silence 
upon what concerns the monarch. The result of these 
conversations is anything but encouraging ; but even 
as to that monarchy which he wishes to save, will 

1 1 thought, for some time, that this secret agent was M. Crawford. His Me- 
moirs, which I read very eagerly, have altered my opinion, because he cer- 
tainly would have mentioned this mission. I have forgotten the name of the 
person whom the Queen sent to London, though she condescended to entrust 
me with it. Note by Madame Cam /i an. 

[Forthe Queen’s fear of Pitt, see Introduction. Crawford, a friend of Count 
Fersen, helped in the flight to Varennes, and then went on a mission to Eng- 
land, but did not induce Pitt to swerve from his policy of absolute neutrality, 
on which see Rose, William Pitt and the Great War , chaps, i, ii ; Diary and 
Correspondence of Count Fersen, p. 123.] 
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he have means and strength to save it if he suffers 
us to fall ? ” 

The death of the Emperor Leopold took place on 
the ist of March, 1 792. When the news of this event 
reached the Tuileries,the Queen was gone out. Upon 
herreturn, I put the letter containing it intoher hands. 
She exclaimed, that the Emperor had been poisoned ; 
that she had remarked and preserved a newspaper, 
in which, in an article upon the sitting of the Jacobins 
at the time when the Emperor Leopold declared for 
the coalition, it was said, speaking of him, that a “ pie- 
crust” would settle the matter. From this moment, 
the Queen considered the expression as one which 
had involuntarily escaped the propagandists. 1 She la- 
mented her brother. However, the education of Fran- 
cis II, which had been superintended by the Emperor 
Joseph, inspired her with new hopes: she thought he 
must have inherited the sentiments of the latter for 
her, and did not doubt that he had, under the care of 
his uncle, imbibed that valiant spirit so necessary for 
the support of a crown. At this period, Barnave ob- 
tained the Queen’s consent that he should read all the 
letters she should write. He was fearful of private cor- 
respondences that might clog the plan marked out 
for her: he mistrusted her Majesty’s sincerity upon 
this point; and the diversity of counsels, and the ne- 
cessity of yielding, on one hand, to some of the views 
of the constitutionals, and, on the other, to those of 
the French princes, and even of foreign courts, were 


1 [It is now known that the death of Leopold was due solely to natural causes.] 
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LETTER TO EMPEROR FRANCIS II 

unfortunately the circumstances which most rapidly I 
impelled the court towards its ruin . 1 

The Queen wished she could have shown Barnave 
the letter of condolence which she wrote to Francis 
II. This letter was to be shown to her “ triumvirate” I 
( for thus did she sometimes designate the three depu- f 
ties whom I have named ) . She would not use a single 
word which, from its interference with their plans, 
might prevent its going; she was, also, fearful of in- 
troducing into it anything contradictory to her pri- 
vate sentiments, which the Emperor might learn by 
other means. “ Sit down at that table,” said she to me, j 
“and sketch out a letter for me; dwell upon the idea 
that I see in my nephew the pupil of Joseph. If yours 
be better than mine, you shall dictate it to me/’I wrote 
a letter; she read it, and said, “It is the very thing; 
the matter concerned me too nearly to admit of my 
keeping the true line, as you have done.” 

The party of the princes was much alarmed on 
being informed of the communication between the 
wreck of the constitutional party and the Queen; and 
the Queen, on her part, always dreaded the party of 
the princes, and the attempts of the Frenchmen who 
composed it. She did justice to the Comte d’Artois, 
and often said that his party would act in contradic- 
tion to his feelings towards the King, his brother, and 
herself, but that he would be led away by people over 

1 [The chronology litre is inweirt. Hsmiuvt left Paris fur (In-noblc at the end 
of 1791. line last Menioire of the* constitutional trio to her aroused her dis- 
trust, and she warned Fersen not to take it seriously. She believed “that the 
rascals were afraid . * : ’ ] 
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BARNAFE’S LETTER TO THE QUEEN 

whom Calonne had a most lamentable ascendancy. 
She reproached Count Esterhazy, whom she had 
loaded with favours, for having sided with Calonne 
so entirely, that she had reason to consider him abso- 
lutely as an enemy. 

However, the emigrants showed great apprehen- 
sions of the consequences which might follow in the 
interior from a connection with the constitutionals, 
whom they described as a party existing no longer 
but in idea, and totally without means of repairing 
their errors. The Jacobins were preferred to them, 
because, said they, there would be no treaty to be 
made with anyone at the moment of extricating the 
King and his family from the abyss in which they 
are plunged. 

I frequently read to the Queen the letters written 
to her by Barnave. One, among others, struck me for- 
cibly, and I think I have retained the substance of it 
sufficiently well to enable me to givea faithful account 
of it. He told the Queen she did not rely enough upon 
the strength remaining in the constitutional party; 
that their flag was, indeed, torn, but the word “con- 
stitution” was still legible upon it; that this word 
would recover its virtue, if the King and his friends 
would rally round it sincerely; that the authors of the 
constitution, enlightened with respeCt to their own 
errors, might yet amend it, and restore to the throne 
all its splendour; that the Queen must not believe 
the public mind was favourably disposed towards the 
Jacobins; that the weak joined them because there 
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BARNAVE’S LETTER TO THE QUE% 

was no strength elsewhere; but the general op| 
was for the constitution ; that the party of the Fn 
princes, unfortunately shackled by the policy o| 
eign courts, ought not to be depended on; thj 
majority of the emigrants had already destroy 
miscondudl, much of the interest excited 
misfortunes ; that entire confidence ought if 
reposed in the foreign powers, guided, as the^* 
by the policy of their cabinets, and not by the tia 
blood; and that the interior alone was capable of sir 
porting the integrity of the kingdom. He concluded 
the letter by saying that he laid at her Majesty's 
feet the only national party still in existence ; that he 
feared to name it; but that she ought not to forget 
that Henri IV was not assisted by foreign princes 
in regaining his dominions, and that he ascended a 
Catholic throne after having fought at the head of 
a Protestant party . 1 

Barnave and his friends presumed too far upon 
their strength; it was exhausted in the contest with 
the court. The Queen was aware of this, and if she did 
seem to have any confidence in them, she was proba- 
bly prompted by a policy which, it must be confessed, 
could only prove injurious to her. 



1 [Among the lettersof Barnave to the Queen recently published l >v M . I Ieiden- 
stam, there is none which corresponds closely to this; hut they sill do in gen- 
eral terms. See his work, Marie Antoinette , Ferae n , vt Bar nave, chaps, xi- 
xiii.J 
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CHAPTER XX 

I N the beginning of the year 1 792, a worthy priest 
requested a private interview with me. He had 
learned the existence of a new libel by Madame La- 
motte.He told me he had observed in the people who 
came from London to get it printed in Paris nothing 
more than a desire of gain, and that they were ready 
to deliver him the manuscript for a thousand louis, 
if he could find any friend of the Queen disposed to 
make that sacrifice for her peace ; that he had thought 
of me, and that if her Majesty would give him the 
twenty-four thousand francs, he would deliver the 
manuscript to me upon receiving them. 

I communicated this proposal to the Queen, who 
rejedled it, and desired me to answer, that at the time 
when she had power to punish the hawkers of these 
libels, she deemed them so atrocious and improbable, 
that she despised the means of arresting their prog- 
ress ; that if she were imprudent and weak enough to 
buy a single one of them, the Jacobins might possibly 
discover the circumstance through their espionage; 
that were this libel bought up, it would be printed 
nevertheless, and would be much more dangerous, 
when they apprised the public of the means she had 
used to suppress it. 

The Baron d'Aubier, gentleman in ordinary to the 
King, and my particular friend, had a strong mem- 
ory, and a plain and easy way of communicating the 
substance of the discussions, debates, and decrees of 
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eX SCURRILOUS WORK 

the National Assembly. I went daily to the Queen’s 
apartments to repeat all this to the King, who used 
to say on seeing me, “Ah! here’s the ‘ Postilion par 
Calais .’” 1 

M. d’Aubier came one day, and said to me, “The 
Assembly has been much occupied with an infor- 
mation laid by the workmen of the Sevres manu- 
factory. They brought to the president’s office a bun- 
dle of pamphlets, which they said were the Life of 
Marie Antoinette. The director of the manufactory 
was ordered up to the bar, and declared he had re- 
ceived orders to burn the printed sheets in question 
in the furnaces used for baking his china.” 

While I was relating this business to the Queen, 
the King coloured, and held his head down over his 
plate. The Queen said to him, “Do you know any- 
thing about this, sir?” The King made no answer. 
Madame Elizabeth requested him to explain what 
all this meant; — still silent. I withdrew hastily . A few 
minutes afterwards the Queen came to my room, and 
informed me that the King, out of regard for her, 
had purchased the whole edition struck off from the 
manuscript which I had told her of, and that M. de 
Laporte had not been able to devise any more secret 
way of destroying the whole of the work than that 
of having it burnt at Sevres among two hundred 
workmen, one hundred and eighty of whom must, 
in all probability, be Jacobins. She told me she had 
concealed her vexation from the King; that he was 

1 The name of a newspaper of the time. 
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T>£ MOLLEVILLE’S ACCOUNT 

in consternation, and that she could say nothing, since 
his affe<5tion and his good intention towards her had 
been the cause of the accident. 1 

Some time afterwards the Assembly received a de- 
nunciation against M. de Montmorin. The ex-minis- 

1 Bertrand de Molleville gives the following account of this circumstance in his 
private Memoirs : 

“ M. de Laporte had, by order of the King, bought up the whole edition of 
the Memoirs of the notorious Madame Lamotte against the Queen. Instead of 
burning them, or having them pounded to atoms immediately, he shut them 
up in one of the closets in his house. The alarming and rapid growth of the 
spirit of rebellion, the arrogance of the crowd of brigands, who directed, and 
in a great measure composed, the populace of Paris, and the fresh excesses 
daily resulting from it, rendered the intendant of the civil list apprehensive 
that some mob might break into his house at a time when he should least expect 
it, carry off these Memoirs, and spread them among the public. In order to 
prevent this mischance, he gave orders for having the Memoirs burnt with 
every necessary precaution and secrecy ; and the clerk who received the order 
entrusted the execution of it to a man named Riston, a dangerous intriguer, 
and a detestable fellow, formerly an advocate of Nancy, who had a twelve- 
month before escaped the gallows, by favour of the new principles and the pa- 
triotism of the new tribunals, although convicted of forging the great seal and 
fabricating decrees of the council, in a proceeding instituted at the instance of 
the tribunal of the sovereign’s palace, in which I examined and confronted tire 
parties, at the risk of attempts at assassination, not only by the accused, who 
during one of the sittings was so enraged, that he rushed at me with a knife in 
his hand, but also by the brigands in his pay, who filled the court, and were mad 
at seeing their menacing howlings did not prevent my repressing the insults 
incessantly offered by the accused to the witnesses who deposed against him. 

“This very Riston, who a year before was labouring under a capital accusa- 
tion preferred against him, in the name and by the direction of the King, find- 
ing himself entrusted with a commission which concerned her Majesty, and the 
mystery attending which bespoke something of importance, was far less anxious 
to execute it faithfully than to make a parade of this mark of confidence. On 
the 30th of May, at ten in the morning, he had the sheets carried to the porce- 
lain manufactory at Sevres, in a cart which he himself accompanied, and made 
a large fire of them before all the workmen, who were expressly forbidden to 
approach it. All these precautions, and the suspicions to which they naturally 
gave rise, under such critical circumstances, gave so much publicity to this mys- 
terious affair, that it was denounced to the Assembly that very night. Brissot 
and the whole Jacobin party, with equal effrontery and vehemence, insisted 
that the papers thus secretly burnt were not, and could not be, any other than 
the registers and documents of the correspondence of the Austrian committee. 
M. de Laporte was ordered to the bar, and there gave the most exact account 
of the circumstances. Riston was also called up, and confirmed M. de Laporte’ s 
deposition. But these explanations, however satisfactory, did not calm the vio- 
lent ferment raised in the Assembly by this affair.” Note by the Editor . 
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ffM. D’AUBIER 

ter was accused of having neglected forty despatch 
from M. Genet, the charge d’affaires from France' 
in Russia, without having even unsealed them be- 
cause M. Genet a<fted on constitutional principles' 
M. de Montmorin appeared at the bar to answer this 
accusation. Whatever distress I might feel at the 
moment, in obeying the order I had received from 
the King to go and give him an account of the sitting- 
I thought I ought not to fail in doing so. But instead 
of giving my brother his family name, r merelv 

burg ” Y ° Ur MajeSty<S Charge d ’ a ff aires at St. Peters- 

The King did me the favour tosay,that heobserved 
a reserve m my account, of which he approved. The 
Queen condescended to add a few obliging remarks 
to those of the King, by which I was already so much 

mvtffi ’ 1 rCW in great emoti °n- However 

my office of journalist gave me, in this instance so’ 

much pam, that I took an opportunity, when the K,W 

inwffich r ing r iS S f Smi0n tQ mC at «««<? 

its merit be!" 6 7 7 o' 117 aCCOUnt ’ t() tdI him that 
ged WboUy t0 M - d 'Aubier, who at- 
tended all the sittings to give me a summary of them • 

ti e ZTr t0 reqU6St thC Ki "S t<> tfter Z 

,he“ ZTu °“” e and P™ ™ account of 
gs himself. I went so far as to add that at a 

“of the King " T CngS WCrC woun <led by the 

■ne that men ‘ Ut . hleSS Sub j e<sts . it appeared to 

e that men warmly devoted as M d’Aubier was 

deserved the honour of being about lib Majesty.' 
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THE QUEEN’S EASTER ‘DEMOTIONS 

I assured the King that if he would permit it, that 
gentleman might proceed to the Queen's apartments, 
through mine, unseen; the King consented to the 
arrangement. Thenceforward M. d’Aubier was ad- 
mitted into the interior, and gave the King repeated 
proofs of Zealand attachment, with much intelligence. 

The cure of Saint-Eustache ceased to be the 
Queen’s confessor when he took the constitutional 
oath. I do not remember the name of the ecclesiastic 
who succeeded him in that office ; I only know that 
he was conduced into her apartments with the great- 
est mystery. Their Majesties did not perform their 
Easter devotions in public, because they could neither 
declare for the constitutional clergy nor a 6 f so as to 
show that they were against them. 

The Queen did perform her Easter devotions in 
1793; but she went to the chapel attended only by 
myself. She desired me beforehand to request one 
of my relations, who was her chaplain, to celebrate 
a Mass for her at five o’clock in the morning. It 
was still dark; she gave me her arm, and I lighted 
her with a taper. I left her entirely alone at the 
chapel door ; she did not return to her room until the 
dawn of day. This piece of duty, performed with so 
much mystery, could not tend to edify the public, 
but demonstrates the Queen’s religious principles. 

Dangers increased daily. The Assembly was 
strengthened in the eyes of the people by the hos- 
tilities of the foreign armies and the army of the 
princes. The communication with the latter party be- 
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T> UMO URIEZ IMPLORES TH£ QUEEN 

came more a&ive; the Queen wrote almost every 
day. M. de Goguelat possessed her confidence for all 
correspondence with the foreign parties, and I was 
obliged to have him in my apartments; the Queen 
asked for him very frequently, and at times which she 
could not previously appoint. 

All parties were exerting themselves either to ruin 
or to save the King. One day I found the Queen ex- 
tremely agitated; she told me she no longer knew 
whereabouts she was ; that the leaders of the Jacobins 
offered themselves to her through the medium of 
Dumouriez ; or that Dumouriez, abandoning the Jac- 
obins, had come and offered himself to her; that she 
had granted him an audience ; that when alone with 
her, he had thrown himself at her feet, and told her 
that he had” drawn the bonnet rouge over his head to 
the very ears; but that he neither was, nor could be, 
a Jacobin; that the Revolution had been suffered to 
extend even to that rabjble of destroyers, who, think- 
ing of nothing but pillage, were ripe for anything, and 
might furnish the Assembly with a formidable army, 
ready to undermine the remains of a throne already 
but too much shaken. Whilst speaking with the ut- 
most ardour, he seized che Queen’s hand and kissed 
it with transport, exclaiming, “ Suffer yourself to be 
saved." The Queen told me that the protestations 
of a traitor were not to be relied on ; that the whole 
of his conduct was so well known, that, undoubtedly, 
the wisest course was not to trust to it; 1 that more- 

1 The sincerity of General Dumouriez cannot be the object of a single doubt 
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BARNAVE’S LAST ADVICE 

over, the princes particularly recommended that no 
confidence should be placed in any proposition ema- 
nating from within the kingdom ; that the force with- 
out became imposing ; and that it was better to rely 
upon their success, and upon the protection due from 
Heaven to a sovereign so virtuous as Louis XVI, and 
to so just a cause. 

The constitutionals, on their part, saw that there 
had been nothing more than a mere pretence of lis- 
tening to them. Barnave’s last advice was as to the 
means of continuing a few weeks longer the consti- 
tutional guard, which had been denounced to the As- 
sembly, and was to be disbanded. The denunciation 
against the constitutional guard affected only its staff 
and the Due de Brissac. Barnave wrote to the Queen 
that the staff of the guard was already attacked ; that 
the Assembly was about to pass a decree to reduce 
it; and he entreated her to prevail on the King, the 
very instant the decree should appear, to form the 
staff afresh, and to make it upof persons whose names 
he sent her. I did not see the list, but Barnave said 
that all who were set down in it passed for decided 
Jacobins, but were not so in fa<5t; that they, as well 
as himself, were in despair at seeing the monarchical 
government attacked; that they had learned to dis- 
semble their sentiments ; and that it would be at least 

in this instance. The second volume of his Memoirs shows how unjust the 
mistrust and reproaches of the Queen were. By rejecting his offers and refusing 
his services, Marie Antoinette deprived herself cf her only remaining support. 
He who saved France in the defiles of Argonne would perhaps have saved 
France before the 20th of June, hadheobtained the full confidence of Louis XVI 
and the Queen. Note by the Editors. 
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BARNAVE’S LAST ADVICE 
a fortnight before the Assembly could know them 
well, and certainly before it could succeed in maW 
them unpopular; that it would be necessary to tat? 
advantage of that short space of time to get awa. 
from Paris; and that immediately after the 
nation of those whom he poimed out The 
was of opinion that she ought not to yield to 1 
advice. The Due de Brissac was sent to Orleans and 
the guard was reduced. ’ and 

Barnave, seeing that the Queen did not follow his 
counsel in anything.and convinced that she placed 
her reliance on assistance from abroad, deLntn 
to quit Pans. He obtained a last audience. “ Your mis 
fortunes, madame,"said he, “ and those which I a”n 
p a for France > determined me to sacrifice myself 

“ ^ 1 T th3t my a<iviCe d0es «* agree 
With the views of your Majesties. I aug-ur but ml 

a vantage from the plan you are induced L pu “ 

lost hef t0 °5 emote from 7°ur succours; you Will be’ 

I , 0re . e y reac '’ you. Most ardently do I wish 

I aJsureT “ ” f° Iamental >'<-' a prediction ; but 

fo z::zzz f„ ea m d e for T r rost yommis - 

idea of * ??f Pre “ ed Wkh the favourable 
Elizabeth partiY^/ e evatecl sentiments. Madame 

Princesses fre “ P ? 6 ”, this °P™, and the two 
princesses frequently spoke of Barnave. She also re- 
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EXECUTION OF BARNAVS 


ceived M. Duport several times, but with less mys- 
tery. Her connexion with the constitutional depu- 
ties transpired. Alexandre de Lameth was the only 
one of the three who survived the vengeance of the 
Jacobins . 1 

The national guard, which succeeded the King's 
guard, having occupied the gates of the Tuileries, 


1 After what we have just read respecting Bamave, after his well-known la- 
bours in the cause of liberty, his efforts to support the throne, his talents, and 
his eloquence, the latter circumstances of his life possess a high degree of 
interest. The Biografihie de Bruxelles relates them in these words : 

44 When, after the revolution of the 10th of August, 1792, the iron closet 
of the castle of the Tuileries had been discovered, and forced, a considerable 
number of documents, which had been imprudently preserved in it, and which 
were communicated to the Convention by Gohier, who had just succeeded 
Danton in the administration of justice, proved that the court had established 
and maintained during the latter months of the session of the Constituent 
Assembly, and from the time of the meeting of the Legislative Assembly, 
constant communication with the most powerful members of those Assem- 
blies. Being accused, on the 15th of August, 1792, with Alexandre de Lameth, 
ex-member of the Constituent Assembly, Bertrand de Molleville, Duport 
de Tertre, Duportail, Montmorin, and Tarbe, ex-ministers of the marine, of 
justice, of war, of foreign affairs, and of public contributions, Bamave was 
arrested at Grenoble, and shut up in the prisons of that town. He remained 
there fifteen months, and his friends began to indulge the hope that he would 
be forgotten, when an order arrived that he should be removed to Paris. At 
first he was imprisoned in the Abbaye, but was transferred a few days after- 
wards to the Conciergerie, and almost immediately taken before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. He appeared there with wonderful firmness, summed up 
the services he had rendered to the cause of liberty with his usual eloquence, 
and without losing anything of the dignity of misfortune, and made such an 
impression upon the numerous auditory present at the debates, that, although 
accustomed to behold only conspirators worthy of death in all those who 
appeared before the tribunal, they themselves considered his acquittal cer- 
tain. The decree of death was read, amidst the deepest silence; but Bamave’s 
firmness was immovable. When he left the court, he cast upon the judges, 
the jurors, and the public, looks expressive of contempt and indignation. Pie 
was led to Lis fate with the respected Duport du Tertre, one of the last min- 
isters of Louis XVI. When he had ascended the scaffold, Barnave stamped, 
raised his eyes to heaven, and said, c This, then, is the reward of all I have done 
for liberty ! ’ He fell on the 29th of October, 1793, in the thirty-second year 
of his age; his bust is now in the Grenoble Museum. The consular govern- 
ment placed his statue next to that of Vergniaud, on the great staircase of 
the senatorial palace.” Note by the Editor. 
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THE KING’S ‘DEJECTION 

all who came to see the Queen were incessantly in- 
sulted with impunity. 

The most menacing cries were uttered aloud, even 
in the Tuileries; they called for the destruction of 
the throne, and the murder of the sovereign. These 
insults assumed the chara&er of the very lowest of 
the mob. The Queen, one day hearing roars of laugh- 
ter under her windows, desired me to see what it was 
about. I saw a man, almost undressed, turning his 
back towards her apartments; my astonishment and 
indignation were apparent. The Queen rose to come 
forward; I held her back, telling her it was a very 
gross insult offered by one of the rabble. 

About this time, the King fell into a state of de- 
spondence, which amounted almost to physical help- 
lessness. He passed ten successive days without utter- 
ing a single word, even in the bosom of his family; 
except, indeed, in playing at backgammon, which 
he played after his dinner, with Madame Elizabeth, 
when he was obliged to pronounce the words belong- 
ing to that game. The Queen roused him from this 
state, so fatal at a critical period, when every minute 
increased the necessity for aCtion, by throwing her- 
self at his feet, urging every idea calculated to excite 
alarm, and employing every affectionate expression. 
She represented, also, what he owed to his family, 
and went so far as to tell him that if they were doomed 
to fall, they ought to fall honourably, and not to wait 
to be both smothered upon the floor of their apart- 
ment. 


c loe : 


<j DEPORTATION OF PRIESTS 

About the 1 5th of June, the King refused his sanc- 
tion to the two decrees ordaining the deportation of 
priests and the formation of a camp of twenty thou- 
sand men under the walls of Paris. He wished to sanc- 
tion them, and said that the general insurrection only 
waited for a pretext to burst forth: 1 the Queen in- 

1 This assertion contradicts the almost unanimous testimony of historians. 
When we reflect on the piety of Louis XVI, his respect for religion, and the 
deference he always manifested towards its ministers, we must hesitate to 
believe that Madame Campan could be well informed as to this fact. Saying 
nothing of Dumouriez, who tells us precisely the contrary, Bertrand de Molle- 
ville enters into some particulars upon the subject, which leave no room for 
doubt. 

“The Assembly,” says he, “which kept up its credit by acts of violence, 
passed a decree against non-constitutional priests, to oblige them to take a 
fresh oath, or quit the kingdom. The bishops then at Paris, met to draw up 
a petition against this decree, under a conviction that the King, who had al- 
ready shown the deepest regret at having sanctioned the decrees relating to 
the clergy, would rejoice at having grounds pointed out to him for refusing 
his sanction to this. When the petition was drawn up, they applied for per- 
mission to put it into his Majesty’s hands ; and the Bishop of Uz&s had a pri- 
vate correspondence with me upon this occasion. For at this period, no min- 
ister could have received a bishop publicly, without becoming an object of 
suspicion to the nation . 

“The King appeared much moved upon reading the petition, and said to 
me, with all that energy which always warmed him when religion was under 
discussion, c They may be very sure I will never sanction it. But die question is, 
whether I ought to assign a reason for my refusal, or give itplainly and simply, 
according to the usual formula; or whether, under all circumstances, it is not 
more prudent to temporise. Try to find out what your colleagues think about 
it, before it is discussed in council.’ I observed to the King, that the constitu- 
tion dispensed with any reason for his refusal to sanction ; and that although the 
Assembly ought to be pleased at seeing his Majesty waive so important a pre- 
rogative, they were so ill-disposed, that they were capable of carrying their in- 
solence so far as to refuse to hear the King’s reasons, and would even reproach 
him for this departure from the constitution, as a manifest violation of his 
oath ; that as to temporising, it would be showing weakness and inviting the 
Assembly, already very enterprising, to become still more so ; and, therefore, 
that a plain unexplained refusal of the sanction was the safest and most expedi- 
ent course. 

“This matter was discussed the next day at the council of the ministers. 
They all saw the unavoidable necessity for refusing the sanction, and at the 
following council they unanimously recommended that course to the King, 
who determined upon it with the greatest satisfaction. But this gleam of happi- 
ness was clouded by a proposal made to him by the minister of the interior, 
immediately to form his chapel, and that of the Queen, of constitutional priests, 
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DISGUSTING MOB j 

sisted upon the veto, and reproached herself bitterly, [ 
when this last ati of the constitutional authority had [ 
occasioned the day of the 20th of June. 

A few days previously, above twenty thousand 
men had gone to the commune to announce that on | 
the 20th, they would plant the tree of liberty at the 
door of the National Assembly, and present a petition 
to the King respecting the veto which he had placed , 
upon the decree for the deportation of the priests. 
This dreadful army crossed the garden of the Tui- 
leries, and marched under the Oueen's windows.lt 
consisted of people who called themselves the citi- 
zens of the Faubourgs Saint Antoine and Saint Mar- 
ceau. Covered as they were with filthy clothes, they 
all bore the most terrifying appearance, and the ex- 
halation from them infeCted the air. People asked 
themselves, where such an army could come from: 
nothing so disgusting had ever before appeared in | 
Paris. { 

On the 20th of June, this mob thronged about the i 
Tuileries in still greater numbers, armed with pikes, : 
hatchets, and murderous instruments of all kinds, : 
decorated with ribbons of the national colours,. shout- 
ing, “The nation forever! down with the veto! "The 

as the most certain way to shut the mouth of malrwdrnc r and completely 
convince the people of his sincere attachment to the< onstitufiou. * No, sir, no,’ 
replied the King, in the firmest tone; ‘do not speak of that to me; let me be 
left at rest upon that point. When the liberty of worship was established, it 
was established generally ; I ought, therefore, to eujov it.’ The warmth with 
which the King spoke surprised us all, and silem rd M. ( ahirrde (Jervillc.” 
Consult the interesting particulars contained in the latter part of these Me- 
moirs, upon the subject, and generally upon the religious sentiments of Ixmis 
XVI. Note by the Editor h. 
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e ATTEMPT TO KILL THE KING 

King was without guards. Part of these demoniacs 
rushed up to his apartment. The door was about to be 
forced in, when the King commanded that it should 
be opened. Messieurs de Bougainville, d’Hervilly, de 
Parois, d’Aubier, Aclogue , 1 Gentil, and other coura- 
geous men who were in the apartment of M. de Sep- 
teuil,the King’s first valet de chambre, instantly ran to 
his Majesty’s apartment. M. de Bougainville seeing 
the torrent furiously advancing, cried out, “ Put the 
King in the recess of the window, and place benches 
before him.” Six royalist grenadiers of the battalion of 
the Filles-Saint-Thomas made their way by an inner 
staircase, and ranged themselves before the benches. 
The order given by M. de Bougainville saved the 
King from the blades of the assassins, among whom 
was a Pole, named Lazousky , 2 who was to strike the 
first blow. The King’s brave defenders said, “Sire, 
fear nothing.” The King’s reply is well known: “ Put 
your hand upon my heart, and you will perceive 
whether I am afraid or not.” M. Vauot, commandant 
of battalion, warded off a blow aimed by a wretch 
against the King’s person ; a grenadier of the Filles- 
Saint-Thomas parried a sword-thrust made in the 
same direction. Madame Elizabeth ran to her bro- 


1 A citizen of Paris, commandant of battalion, who during the whole of the 
Revolution was, both in virtue and conduct, in direct opposition to the regi- 
cide Santerre.* Note by Madame Camfian. 

2 [Lazouski was an intriguer and bully who forced his way to the front, taking 
part in the storming of the Tuileries and the massacres of September, 1792. 
He died at Vaugirard of a fever. See Madame Roland’s Memoir es, vol. i, pp. 
163-169.] 

* His son became a major of the national guard of Paris. Note by the Editors. 
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THE QUEEN INSULTED 

ther's apartments. When she reached his room door 
she heard loud threats of death against the Queen* 
they called for the head of the Austrian. “Ah! letthem 
think I am the Queen,” said she to those around her 
“that she may have time to escape.” 

The Queen could not join the King; she was in 
the council-chamber, where the idea had also been 
suggested of placing her behind the great table, to 
proted her as much as possible against the approach 
of the barbarians. Preserving a noble and becom- 
ing demeanour in this dreadful situation, she held the 
dauphin before her, seated upon the table. Madame 
was at her side; the Princesse de Lamballe, the Prin- 
cesse de Tarente, Madame de la Koche-Aymon 
Madame de Tourzel, and Madame de Mackau sur- 
rounded her. She had fixed a tricoloured cockade 
which one of the national guard had given her, upon 
her head. The p<x>r little dauphin was, as well as the 
King, shrouded in an enormous red cap. 1 The horde 


I 


* 


1 “()ncof the rimimstaiir«-s »>f tlm da\ *.f tb- ‘oth , \ hirli most vexed 1 

the King’s friends," says Hertrand dr dir, " that of the bonnet I 

rou having remained upon his !*••.** j »*•. j?!\ | u>ntutvd to ask I 

him for some explanation of thr f.r t, vbn. b w.r. • stHkingh in contrast with I 

the extraordinary intrepidity mb ’Jmoi b hi-. Majr-.ty during that P 

horrible day/Hiis was his :uiva it : 'Thr , n, t, ,? a fnr ever !” vio- 
lently increasing around me* ami v t mr.e ?. . v adder-. j n*plkil tlmt \ 

the nation had not a uarmrrtrimd than no .» I p- r hi . an ill-looking man, ! 
making his way through thr » n*wd, < .n.r o*> ® ,ud rather mughly, I 

“Well, if you speak the truth. pm>.< p V. m -hi*. mhap.” “Icon’ f 

sent,” replied I. One or rwnn? ?!,f -w ?-.r a an! ami placed the > 

cap upon my hair, for it wa , n*. -mill !•.?• ur. ; * b I w.i . *, minced, I knew • 

not why, that this intention wax n.rn 4 * *>< ’t,,e > *h» * ,.*» open ni\ head fora 

moment, and then to take it olt ogam; an*t 1 .. r i>* > eipb-mh taken up witli i 

what was passing before me, that I did m.t j.-.-l a b hwr \hr < ajidid or did not 
remain upon my hair. I was x.«i hn]» aw,t!» n? *.,.<* uh«n 1 rrtunied to my 
ioom, I knew only, trom !#t*iug ? « *1* * '<•, ?na? , f w.,% . ":,1 *;,» rr . 1 was very much 
sui pi isetl to find it Ujmn my head, and w,e-» naar w *,<d at it, becauxcl 




THE QUEEN INSULTED 

passed in files before the table ; the sort of standards 
which they carried were symbols of the most atro- 
cious barbarity. There was one representing a gib- 
bet, to which a dirty doll was suspended ; the words, 
“ Marie Antoinette a la lanterne," were written be- 
neath it. Another was a board, to which a bullock's 
heart was fastened, with an inscription round it, 
“ Heart of Louis XVI." And then a third showed the 
horns of an ox, with an obscene legend. 

One of the most furious Jacobin women, who 
marched with these wretches, stopped to give vent 
to a thousand imprecations against the Queen. Her 
Majesty asked her, whether she had ever seen her. 
She replied, that she had not. — Whether she had 
done her any personal wrong. Her answer was the 
same ; but she added, “ It is you who have caused the 
misery of the nation." “You have been told so," an- 
swered the Queen; “you are deceived. As the wife of 
the King of France, and mother of the dauphin, I am 
a Frenchwoman; I shall never see my own country 
again; I can be happy or unhappy only in France; 
I was happy when you loved me." The fury began 
to weep, asked her pardon, and said, “It was because 
I did not know you; I see that you are good." 

Santerre, the monarch of the faubourgs, made his 
subje6ts file off as quickly as he could; and it was 
thought at the time that he was ignorant of the ob- 

might have taken it off immediately without the smallest difficulty. But I am 
satisfied that if I had hesitated to consent to its being placed upon my head, 
the drunken fellow who offered it to me would have thrust his pike into my 
stomach . 9 99 Note by th e Editors . 
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INSULTS 'RESENTED 

je<a of this insurrection, which was the murder of 
the royal family . 1 However, it was eight o’clock in the 
evening before the palace was completely cleared. 
Twelve deputies, impelled by their attachment to the 
King's person, came and ranged themselves nearhim 
at the very commencement of tin* insurrection; but 
the deputation from the Assembly did not reach the 
Tuileries until six in the evening ; all the doors of the 
apartments were broken. The Queen pointed out to 
the deputies the state of the King’s palace and the dis- 
graceful manner in which his asylum had been vio- 
lated under the very eyes of the Assembly : she saw 
that Merlin deThionville was so much affected as to 
shed tears while she spoke. “ You weep, M. Merlin,” 
said she to him, “ at seeing the King and his family so 
cruelly treated by a people whom he always wished 
to make happy.” “True, madame,” replied Merlin; 

“I weep for the misfortunes of a beautiful and feeling 
woman, the mother of a family ; but do not mistake, 
not one of my tears falls for either King or Queen; 

I hate kings and queens; it is the only feeling they | 
inspire me with; it is my religion." The Queen could 

1 Montjoie, one of the most de* idrd myalis* » inters, thus expresses himself ■ 
respecting Santerre, in the Ihsturu *./ M*tt ;■ . / :. ■- w-.w ,• and this testimony of 
liis appears the more remarkable, as it wa the i- f*< be « >.pet ted: 

“The muscular expansion ot his tall per -. mi, the h*arsenessof his 

voice, his rough manners, and his r:r.\ anil •. syar « i* wjurn* i , utYuurse, made 1 
him a hero among the lower rabble. And, m ?n;*h, Ur had •.* ;u ined a despotic 
empire over the dregs of the faubnur.; ,. H« uu.o.; ?hr:u at will, hut thatwas j 
all he knew how to do, or rnuld do ; !> .r a . n . ?h» u -j , hr w a neither wicked j 
nor cruel. He engaged blindly in all : , ha* hr ur\rv was guilty of , 

the execution of them, either by himself or h\ •}{•■ * w hn<> hrwd him. He was 
always concerned for an unfortunate perm, « ,t whafrw’r party he might 
be. Affliction and tears disarmed hi*, hands. * * i llv&.ru f MunrJntoinette, by ; 
Montjoie, pages 295 and 29 U ) . .Vs iv hu ihr / >;;; ?*. 
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zAN ALARMING SITUATION 

not understand this madness, and foresaw all that was 
to be apprehended from persons who were afflidted 
with it. 

All hope was gone, and nothing was thought of but 
succour from abroad. The Oueen entreated her fam- 

✓'SJ 

ily and the King's brothers; her letters probably be- 
came more pressing, and expressed her apprehen- 
sions upon the tardiness of relief. 1 Her Majesty read 
me one to herself from the Archduchess Christina, 
Regent of the Low Countries : she reproached her for 
some of her expressions, and told her that those out 
of France were at least as much alarmed as herself at 
the King's situation and her own ; but that the man- 
ner of attempting to assist her might either save her 
or endanger her safety, and that the members of the 
coalition were bound to a6t prudently, entrusted as 
they were with interests so dear to them. 

The 14th of July, fixed by the constitution as the 
anniversary of the independence of the nation, drew 
near. The King and Queen were compelled to make 
their appearance on the occasion ; aware that the plot 
of the 20th of June had their assassination for its 
object ,they had no doubt but that their death was de- 
termined on for the day of this national festival. The 
Queen was recommended, in order to give the King's 
friends time to defend him, if the attack should be 
made, to guard him against the first stroke of a dag- 

1 [On July 3, the Queen wrote to Fersen: “Our position is dreadful, but do 
not alarm yourself too much. I feel bold, and I have in me something which 
tells me that we shall soon be saved and happy. ... It is more than time that 
the Powers spoke out strongly.”] 
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THB KING’S BREASTPLATE 

ger by making him wear a breastplate. I was dire&ed 
to get one made in my apartments: it was composed 
of fifteen folds of Italian taffeta, and formed into an 
under-waistcoat and a wide belt. This breastplate was 
tried; it resisted all thrusts of the dagger, and sev- 
eral balls fired for the purpose were turned aside by 
it. When it was completed, the difficulty was to let 
the King try it on without running the risk of being 
surprised. I wore the immense heavy waistcoat as 
an under-petticoat for three days, without being able 
to find the favourable moment. At length the King 
found an opportunity one morning to pull off his coat 
in the Queen’s chamber, and try on the breastplate . 1 

The Queen was in bed: the King pulled me gently 
by the gown, and drew me as far as he could from 
the Queen’s bed, and said to me in a very low tone 
of voice, “It is to satisfy her that I submit to this 
inconvenience; they will not assassinate me; their 
scheme is changed ; they will put me to death another 
way.” The Queen heard the King whispering to 
me, and when he was gone out, she asked me what 
he had said. I hesitated to answer; she insisted that I 
should, saying that nothing must he concealed from 
her, and that she was resigned upon every point. 
When she was informed of the King's remark, she 
told me she had guessed it; that he had long since 
observed to her, that all which was going forward in 

1 M. Genet, the first valet of t hr ttanliohr, a . .i.tril m«- ?«» fry on this under- 
waistcoat, which the King; wore on tin* I-tth Juh , I T* . , Imf M. tie Parois 
had a second made a few days before- t hr loth »,f August. XArhy Madame 
Camjian. 
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‘DISMAL ANTICIPATIONS 

France was an imitation of the revolution in England 
in the time of Charles the First, and that he was inces- 
santly reading the history of that unfortunate mon- 
arch, in order that he might a6t better than Charles 
had done at a similar crisis. 1 “I begin to be fearful 

1 A passage in Bertrand de Molleville shows by what glooipy presentiments 
the unfortunate prince was overwhelmed, and proves with what courageous 
resignation he foresaw his fate and prepared to meet it. His family was his 
only care. He had no apprehension, but for them. The affecting feelings of the 
friend, the husband, and the father constantly weakened or suspended in him 
the resolutions of the king. 

“His usual book was the History of Charles 1, and his principal attention 
was directed to avoiding, in all his actions, everything that, it appeared to him, 
would serve as a pretence for a judicial accusation. He would readily have sac- 
rificed his life, but not the glory of France, which an assassination, that would 
hav*e been only the crime of a few individuals, would not have tarnished. 

“It was not until the private conversation which I had with the King, at 
nine o’clock on the evening of the 21st of June, that I was able to judge how 
far he was governed by these dismal anticipations. To all my congratulations 
upon his good fortune in escaping the dangers of the preceding day, his Ma- 
jesty answered with the utmost indifference : ‘ All my uneasiness was about 
the Queen and my sister; for as to myself — ’ ‘But it appears to me,’ said I, 

‘ this insurrection was directed chiefly against your Majesty. 5 ‘ I know it well ; 
I saw that they wished to assassinate me, and I cannot tell how it was they did 
not do so. But I shall not escape them another time : so that I am no better 
off : there is but little difference in being assassinated two months earlier or 
later.’ ‘ Good heavens ! Sire,’ exclaimed I, ‘can your Majesty, then, so stead- 
fastly believe that you will be assassinated? ’ ‘ Yes, I am certain of it ; I have 
long expected it, and have made up my mind. Do you think I fear death?’ 
‘No, surely; but I should be glad to see your Majesty less determined to ex- 
pect that event, and more disposed to adopt vigorous measures, which are 
now become the only means by which the King can look to be rescued.’ ‘ I be- 
lieve that; but still there would be many chances against me, and I am not 
fortunate. I should be at no loss, if I had not my family with me. It would 
soon be seen that I am not so weak as they think me ; but what will become 
of my wife and children if I do not succeed? ’ ‘ But does your Majesty think 
that if you were assassinated, your family would be more secure? ’ ‘Yes, I do 
think so ; at least, I hope so ; and if it happened otherwise, I should not have 
to reproach myself with being the cause of their misfortunes. Besides, what 
could I do ? ’ ‘I think your Majesty might at this moment leave Paris with 
greater ease than ever, because the events of yesterday but too clearly prove 
that your life is not safe in the capital.’ ‘ Oh ! I will not flee a second time : 
I suffered too much before.’ ‘I am of opinion, too, that your Majesty should 
not think of it ; at least, at this moment : but it seems to me that existing cir- 
cumstances, and the general indignation which the affair of yesterday appears 
to have excited, present the King with the most favourable opportunity that 
can possibly offer for leaving Paris publicly, and without any opposition, not 
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THE QUEEN’S FEARS 

of the King being brought to trial,” continued the 
Queen; “as to me, I am a foreigner; they will assas- 
sinate me. What will become of my poor children?" 
These sad ejaculations were followed by a torrent 
of tears. 1 1 wished to give her an antispasmodic; she 
refused it, saying that it was only for women who 
were happy to feel nervous; that the cruel situation 
to which she was reduced rendered these remedies 
useless. In faft, the Queen, who during her better 
times was frequently attacked by hysterical disor- 
ders, enjoyed a more uniform state of health when all 
the faculties of her soul were called forth to support 
her physical strength. 

I had prepared a corset for her, for the same pur- 
poseas the King’s under- waistcoat, without her know- 
ledge; but she would not make use of it. All my 
entreaties, all my tears, were in vain. “ If the rebels 
assassinate me,” she replied, “it will be a fortunate 
event forme; they will deliverme from a most painful 
existence.” A few days after the King had tried on his 
breastplate, I met him upon a back staircase. I drew 

only with the consent of the great majority of the t iti/eus, hut with their ap- 
probation. I ask your Majesty's permission to reflect upon this step, and to 
give you my ideas upon tin* mode and inruns of r.r> uting it.' ‘ Do so, but it 
is a more difficult matter than \tm imagine.* ’* A‘Jc Ay the Editors. 

1 These distressing scenes were often renewed : their is nothing in history to 
which the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette t an he « nmpared, hut to those of 
Henrietta dc Fnmce, the daughter of 1 ienri 1 V , v, it** of Charles I, and mother 
of Charles II. Like Henriette, she was an used of hating exercised too much 
control over the King’s mind; like her. she was haunted by continual fears for 
the lives of her husband and lu*r children : the* w m* both most deeply afflicted; 
but she had not, like Henriette, the consolation, after protracted misfortune^, 
of seeing her family re-aseend the throne. I he tragic and deplorable end of 
Mary Stuart awaited her, who had experienced all tin* griefs of Henriette de 
France. Note by the Editors, 
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PRIVATE TAPERS BURNED 

back to let him pass. He stopped, and took my hand ; 
I wished to kiss his ; he would not suffer it, but drew 
me towards him by the hand, and kissed both my 
cheeks without saying a singleword.This silent mark 
of his approbation so confused me, that I should after- 
wards have confounded the remembrance of it with 
the dreams which frequently brought my unhappy 
sovereigns again before me, if my sisters had not 
reminded me that I had communicated this proof of 
the King’s goodness to them shortly after he had 
given it. 

The fear of another attack upon theTuileries occa- 
sioned the most scrupulous searches among the King’s 
papers: I burned almost all those belonging to the 
Queen. She put her family letters, a great deal of cor- 
respondence, which she thought it necessary to pre- 
serve for the history of the era of the Revolution, and 
particularly Barnave’s letters, and her answers, of 
which she had preserved copies, into a portfolio, which 

she entrusted to M. de J . That gentleman was 

unable to save this deposit, and it was burnt. 1 The 
Queen left a few papers in her secretaire. Among 
them was a paper of instru6f ions to Madame deTour- 
zel, respe6ting the dispositions of her children, and 
the charaft ers and abilities of the governesses under 
that lady’s orders. This paper, which the Queen drew 

1 [Either this is incorrect, or copies of the correspondence with Barnave sur- 
vived. It passed into the hands of Count Fersen ; was preserved by his sister, 
the Countess Piper, at the Castle of Lofstad in Sweden; and was published 
by M. Heidenstam in 1913, under the title Marie Antoinette , Fersen , et Bar- 
nave (Paris, Calmann-Levy) .] 
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TH£ IRON CLOSET | 

up at the time of Madame de Tourzel's appointment, 
with several letters from Maria Theresa, filled with [ 
the best advice and the most laudable instru&ions, [ 
were printed after the 1 oth of August, by order of the ? 

Assembly, in the colled ion of all the pieces found in 
the secretaires of the King and Queen. 

Her Majesty had still, without reckoning the cur- 
rent money of the month, one hundred and forty thou- 
sand francs in gold. She was desirous of depositing 
the whole of it with me; but I advised her to retain 
fifteen hundred louis, as a sum of rather considerable 
amount might the next moment be very necessary 
for her. The King had an immense quantity of papers, 
and unfortunately conceived the idea of privately 
making, with the assistance of a locksmith, who had 
worked with him above ten years, a place of conceal- 
ment in an inner corridor of his apartments. The place 
of concealment, but for the man’s information, would 
have been long undiscovered. 1 The wall in which it 
was made was painted to imitate large stones, and 
the opening was entirely concealed among the brown 
grooves which formed the shaded part of these painted 
stones. But even before this 1< >cksmith had denounced 
what was afterwards calk'd “ the iron closet” to the 
Assembly, the Queen was aware that he had talked 

1 See Note XII, vol. i, page upon the* subject of this workman, who was 
named Gamin, the confidence placet! in him b\ l / mis XVI, and even the kind 
of familiarity into which that prince had admit tod him. It is remarkable that I 

Soulavie himself, from whom those particulars arc extracted, makes use of t 
the expression, “ the infamous Gamin," and reproaches him with the pension 1 

of 1200 francs, given him by the Convention when he accused I/ouis XVI of 1 
having wished to poison him. Xotr by (hr Editor. • 
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THE KING’S TRIFATE TAPERS 

of it to some of his friends, and that this man, in whom 
the King, from long habit, placed too much confi- 
dence, was a Jacobin. She warned the King of it, and 
prevailed on him to fill a very large portfolio with all 
the papers he was most interested in preserving, and 
entrust it to me. She entreated him, in my presence, 
to leave nothing in this closet; and the King, in order 
to quiet her, told her that he had left nothing there. 
I would have taken the portfolio and carried it to 
my apartment, but it was too heavy for me to lift. 
The King said he would carry it himself; I went be- 
fore to open the doors to him. When he placed the 
portfolio in my inner closet, he merely said, “The 
Queen will tell you whatit contains/’ Upon my return 
to the Queen, I put the question to her, deeming, 
from what the King had said, that it was necessary I 
should know. “ They are,” the Queen answered me, 
“ such documents as would be most dangerous to the 
King, should the Assembly go so far as to proceed 
to a trial against him. But what he most wishes me 
to tell you is, no doubt, that the portfolio contains a 
proces-verbal of a cabinet council, in which the King 
gave his opinion against war. He had it signed by 
all the ministers, and in case of a proceeding, he 
trusts that this document will be very useful to him.” 
I asked the Queen to whom she thought I ought to 
commit the portfolio. “To whom you please,” an- 
swered she; “you alone are answerable for it: do not 
quit the palace, even during your vacation months. 
There may be circumstances under which it would 
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LA FAYETTE’S VIEWS 
be very desirable that we should be able to have it 
instantly .” 1 

At this period, M. de La Fayette, who had prob- 
ably given up the idea of establishing a republic in 
France similar to that of the United States, and was 
desirous to support the first constitution, which he had 
sworn to defend, quitted his army and came to the 
Assembly, for the purpose of supporting by his pres- 
ence, and by an energetic speech, a petition signed by 
twenty thousand citizens, against the late violation of 
the residence of the King and his family. The general 
found the constitutional party powerless, and sawthat 
he himself had lost his popularity. The Assembly 
disapproved of the step he had taken; the King, for 
whom it was taken, showed no satisfaction at it, and 
he saw himself compelled to return to his army as 
quickly as he could. He thought he could rely on the 
national guard; but on the day of his arrival, those 
officers who were in the King’s interest inquired of 
his Majesty, whether they were to forward the views 
of General de La Fayette by joining him in such mea- 
sures as he should pursue during his stay at Paris. The 
King enjoined them not to do so. From this answer, 
M. de La Fayette perceived that he was abandoned 
by the remainder of his party in the Paris guard. 

Upon his arrival, a plan was presented to the 

1 [Much of this paragraph is open to question. But it is certain that the fa- 
mous Iron Chest” contained no documents \<*rv compromising to the King; 
and that he showed “extreme repugnance ” to declaring war against Austria. 
That was Madame Roland’s expression, and her husband was in the minis- 
try which forced on the war. Mcmoirm dr Madumc It'dand (cd. Perroud), 
vol. i, p. 238.] 
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TH£ QUEEN’S LIFE SAVED 

Queen, in which it was proposed, by a junction be- 
tween La Fayette's army and the Kang's party, to 
rescue the royal family and convey them to Rouen. 
I did not learn the particulars of this plan ; the Queen 
only said to me upon the subjebt, that M. de La Fay- 
ette was offered to them as a resource; but that it 
would be better for them to perish than to owe their 
safety to the man who had done them the most mis- 
chief, or to place themselves under the necessity of 
treating with him . 1 

I passed the whole month of July without going 
to bed; I was fearful of some attack by night. There 
was one plot against the Queen's life which has never 
been made known. I was alone by her bedside at one 
o’clock in the morning ; we heard somebody walk- 
ing softly along the corridor which passes along the 
whole line of her apartments, and which was then 
locked at each end. I went out to fetch the valet de 
chambre; he entered the corridor, and the Queen and 
myself soon heard the noise of two men fighting. The 
unfortunate princess held me locked in her arms, and 
said to me, “ What a situation ! insults by day, and 
assassins by night ! "The valet de chambre cried out to 
her from the corridor, “ Madame, I know the wretch ; 
I have him." “Let him go,” said the Queen; “open 
the door to him ; he came to murder me ; the Jaco- 
bins would carry him about in triumph to-morrow.” 
The man was a servant of the King’s toilet, who had 

1 [The Queen’s persistent resentment against La Fayette is one of the weakest 
parts of her public action.] 
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ATTACK ON THE PALACE FEARED 

taken the key of the corridor out of his Majesty’s 
pocket after he was in bed, no doubt with the inten- 
tion of committing the crime suspedled. The valet de 
chambre, who was a very strong man, held him by 
the wrists, and thrust him out at the door. The wretch 
did not speak a word: the valet de chambre said, in 
answer to the Queen, who spoke to him gratefully 
of the danger to which he had exposed himself, that 
he feared nothing, and that he had always a pair 
of excellent pistols about him, for no other purpose 
than to defend her Majesty. 

On the next day,M.de Septeuil had all the locks of 
the King’s inner apartments changed: I did the same 
with those of the Queen's apartments. 

We were every moment told that the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine was preparing to march against the 
palace. At four o’clock one morning, towards the 
latter end of July, a person came to give me infor- 
mation to that effedt. I instantly sent off two men, 
on whom I could rely, with orders to proceed to the 
usual places of assembling, and to come back speed- 
ily and give me an account of the state of the city. We 
knew that at least an hour must elapse before the 
populace of the faubourgs, assembled upon the site 
of the Bastille, could reach the Tuileries. It seemed 
to me sufficient for the Queen's safety that all about 
her should be awakened. I went softly into her room ; 
she was asleep; I did not awaken her. I found Gen- 
eral de W in the great closet; he told me the 

meeting was, for this once, dispersing. The general 
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THS QUEEN NOT AWAKENED 

had endeavoured to please the populace by the same 
means that M. de La Fayette had employed. He sa- 
luted the lowest poissarde, and lowered his hat down 
to his very stirrup. But the populace, who had been 
flattered for three years, required far different hom- 
age to its power, and the poor man was unnoticed. 
The King had been awakened, and so had Madame 
Elizabeth, who had gone to him. The Queen, yield- 
ing to the weight of her griefs, slept till nine o’clock 
on that day, which was very unusual with her. The 
King had already been to know whether she was 
awake: I told him what I had done, and the care I 
had taken not to disturb her rest. He thanked me, 
and said, “ I was awake, and so was the whole pal- 
ace; she ran no risk. I am very glad to see her take 
a little rest. — Alas! her griefs double mine!” added 
the King, as he left me. What was my chagrin when, 
upon awaking and learning what had passed, the 
Queen began to weep bitterly, from regret at not hav- 
ing been called, and to upbraid me, on whose friend- 
ship she ought to have been able to rely, for having 
served her so ill under such circumstances ! In vain 
did I reiterate that it had been only a false alarm, 
and that she required to have her strength recruited. 
“ It is not diminished,” said she : “ misfortune gives us 
additional strength. Elizabeth was with the King, and 
I was asleep! I, who am determined to perish by his 
side; I am his wife; I will not suffer him to incur the 
smallest risk, without my sharing it.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 


D URING the month of July , the correspondence 
of M. Bertrand de Molieville with the King 
and Queen was most a6tive. M. de Marsilly, formerly 
a lieutenant of the Cent Suisse s of the guard, was the 
bearer of the letters. 1 He came to me the first time 
with a note from the Queen, directed to M. Bertrand 
himself. In this note the Queen said, “ Address your- 
self with full confidence to Madame Campan ; the 
conduct of her brother in Russia has not at all influ- 
enced her sentiments; she is wholly devoted to us, 
and if, hereafter, you should have anything to say 
to us verbally, you may rely entirely upon her self- 
devotion and discretion.” 

The mobs which gathered, almost nightly, in the 
faubourgs alarmed the Queen’s friends; they en- 
treated her not to sleep in her room on the ground 
floor of the Tuileries. She removed to the first floor, 
to a room which was between the King’s apartments 
and those of the dauphin. Being awake always from 

1 Bertrand de Molieville thus relates the measures adopted for Ins communica- 
tions with the Queen and Louis XVI : 

“I received, by night only, the King’s answer, written with his own hand, 
in the margin of my letter. Such was the usual form of my correspondence with 
him. I always sent back to him, with the day’s letter, that to which he had re- 
plied the day before ; so that my letters, and his answers, of which I contented 
myself with taking notes only, never remained with me twenty -four hours. 
I proposed this arrangement to his Majesty to remove all uneasiness from his 
mind ; my letters were generally delivered to the King or the Queen by M. de 
Marsilly, captain of the King’s guard, whose attachment and fidelity were 
known to their Majesties. I also sometimes employed M. Bernard de Marigny, 
who had left Brest, entirely for the purpose of facing the dangers which threat- 
ened the King, and sharing, with all his Majesty’s faithful servants, the honour 
of forming a rampart round him with their bodies. ’ ’ {Private Memoirs, vol. ii, 
p. 12.) Note by the Editors . 
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HOPE OF DELIVERANCE 

daybreak, she ordered that neither the shutters nor 
the window-blinds should be closed, that her long 
sleepless nights might be the less weary. About 
the middle of one of these nights, when the moon 
was shining into her bed-chamber, she gazed at it, 
and told me that in a month she should not see that 
moon, unless freed from her chains, and beholding 
the King at liberty. She then imparted to me that all 
was concurring to deliver them ; but that the opin- 
ions of their intimate advisers were alarmingly at 
variance; that some vouched for complete success, 
while others pointed out insurmountable dangers. 
She added, that she possessed the itinerary of the - 
march of the princes and the King of Prussia; that 
on such a day they would be at Verdun, on another 
day at such a place ; that Lille was about to be be- 
sieged, but that M. de J , whose prudence and in- 

telligence the King, as well as herself, highly valued, 
alarmed them much respecting the success of that 
siege, and made them apprehensive that, even were 
the commandant devoted to them , the civil authority, 
which, by the constitution gave great power to the 
mayors of towns, would overrule the military com- 
mandant. She was also very uneasy as to what would 
take place at Paris during the interval, and spoke 
to me upon the King’s want of energy, but always 
in terms expressive of her veneration of his virtues, 
and her attachment to himself. “The King,” said she, 

“ is not a coward ; he possesses abundance of passive 
courage, but he is overwhelmed by an awkward shy- 
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CHARACTER OF LOUIS XVI 

ness, a mistrust of himself, which proceeds from his 
education as much as from his disposition. He is afraid 
to command, and, above all things, dreads speak- 
ing to assembled numbers. He lived like a child, and 
always ill at ease, under the eyes of Louis XV, until 
the age of twenty-one. This constraint confirmed his 
timidity . 1 Circumstanced as we are, a few well-deliv- 

1 The following extract points out the causes to which the extreme timidity of 
Louis XVI is to be attributed, and in what circumstances he succeeded in over- 
coming it. It adds, also, some interesting and faithful particulars to those we 
have already collected, respecting the dispositon, qualifications, and mind of 
that prince. 

“ One of the most remarkable features of the King’s character, and die na- 
ture of his mind, was that his natural timidity, and the difficulty which he gen- 
erally felt in expressing himself, were never perceptible when religion, die relief 
of the people, or the welfare of the French were the subjects in question; he 
would then speak with a facility and an cnei*gv, which astonished new minis- 
ters in particular, who almost invariably came at first to the council possessed 
with the generally received opinion, that die King had a very limited intellect. 
I do not mean to say diat Ixmis XVI was a genius ; but I am convinced that if 
he had received a different education, and his abilities hud been cultivated and 
exercised, he would have been taught to do himself credit by them; he would 
have shown as much talent as those princes who have had the reputation of 
possessing the most. This, however, is certain, that we saw him daily, and with 
the greatest ease, do a thing which is considered an exploit for people who have 
the greatest talent, and which it is impossible to perform without talent, and 
diat is, to raid a letter, a newspaper, or a memorial, and at the same time to 
listen to the relation of some affair, and yet to understand both perfectly well. 
The King’s constant practice was to come to the council with the Journal du 
Soir, and the letters, or memorials, which had been presented to him during 
the day, in his hand. He spent the first half hour of each sitting in reading 
them; handed the memorials which required attention to the proper minis- 
ters ; and lighted die others and the newspaper at the taper next to him, and 
threw them in flames upon the floor. During all this time, the ministers re- 
ported die business of their respective departments, and the K ing understood 
diem so well, that in an affair of some delicacy, reported while he was reading 
by M. Cahierde Gerville, and adjourned fora week for consideration, his Ma- 
jesty astonished us upon the second report of the same affair, by the exactness 
with which he fixed upon the omission of a fact extremely important to die 
decision, and which M. Cahicr de Gerville no longer remembered. True it 
is, that none of us could cope with the King in point of memory ; I never knew 
one so true. His judgment was not less sound, not only in business, but in die 
composition of proclamations, or of letters, or speeches addressed to the As- 
sembly. In fact, I can bear witness that all the important documents of that 
naturewhich appeared during my administration were submitted to the King’s 
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THE QUEEN’S IDEA OF T>UTT 

ered words, addressed to the Parisians, who are 
devoted to him, would multiply the strength of our 
party a hundred-fold; he will not utter them. What 
can we expedl from those addresses to the people, 
which he has been advised to post up ? Nothing but 
fresh outrages. As for myself, I could do anything, 
and would appear on horseback, if necessary. But if 
I were really to begin to a 61, that would be furnish- 
ing arms to the King’s enemies ; the cry against the 
Austrian, and against the sway of a female, would 
become general in France; and, moreover, by show- 
ing myself, I should render the King a mere noth- 
ing. A queen who is not regent ought, under these 
circumstances, to remain passive, and prepare to 
die.” 

The garden of the Tuileries was full of madmen, 
who insulted all who seemed to side with the court. 
“ The Life of Marie Antoinette” was cried under the 
Queen’s windows ; infamous plates were annexed to 
the book ; the hawkers showed them to the passers- 
by. 1 On all sides were heard the joyous outcries of a 
people in a state of delirium, almost as frightful as the 


examination in particular, after having been discussed and frequently settled, 
at the committee of the ministers ; and that there are few of them in which 
his Majesty did not make some corrections which were perfectly proper.” 
{Memoirs, by Bertrand de Mollevillc, vol. i.) Note by the Editor. 

1 The editor, who pens these notes, has seen these obscene engravings, and 
read these detestable pamphlets. He has expressed the impression of sorrow 
and disgust he retains respecting them, in the Biographical Notice. What 
he has to add here, and which gives rise to a painful degree of astonishment, 
is that among these writings, and particularly among the verses, are to be 
found some which bespeak a very considerable extent of talent ; some passages 
recall the force of Rousseau’s epigrams, and the libertine/Joz?2£ of Piron. What 
a scandalous and criminal abuse of endowments of mind ! Note by the Editor. 
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§ARBEN OF THE TUILERIES CLOSED 

explosion of their rage. The Queen and her children 
were unable to breathe theopen air any longer ;it was 
determined that the garden of the Tuileries should 
be closed: as soon as this step was taken, the As- 
sembly decreed that the whole length of the Terrasse 
des Tuileries belonged to it, and fixed the bound- 
ary between what was called the “ national ground” 
and the “Coblentz ground” by a tri-coloured ribbon 
stretched from one end of the terrace to the other. 
All good citizens were ordered, by notices affixed to 
it, not to go down into the garden, under pain of being 
treated in the same manner as Foulon and Berthier . 1 
The shutting up of the Tuileries made it unpleasant 
for the Queen and her children to walk in the gar- 
den. The people on the terrace sent forth dreadful 
howls, and she was twice compelled to return to her 
apartments. 

In the early part of August, many zealous per- 
sons offered the King money ; he refused considerable 
sums, being unwilling to injure the fortunes of indi- 
viduals. M. de la Ferte, intendant of the menus plai- 
sirs, brought me a thousand louis, requesting me to 
lay them at the feet of the Queen. He thought she 
could not have too much money at so perilous a time, 
and that every good Frenchman should hasten to 

1 A young man, who did not observe this written order, went down into the 
garden; furious outcries, threats of “la lanterne,” and the crowd of people 
which collected upon the terrace wanted him of his imprudence, and the dan- 
ger which he ran. He immediately pulled off his shoes, took out his handker- 
chief, and wiped the dust from off their soles. The people cried out, ‘ ‘ Bravo ! 
the good citizen for ever 1 ” He was carried off in triumph. .'Vo/,* by Maclaine 
Cam/ian. 
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ATTEMPT TO SUBORN PET ION 

place all his ready money in her hands. She refused 
this sum, and others of much greater amount which 
were offered to her. 1 However, a few days after- 
wards, she told me she would accept of M. de la 
Ferte’s twenty-four thousand francs, because they 
would make up a sum which the King had to expend. 
She therefore dire61ed me to go and receive those 
twenty-four thousand francs, to add them to the one 
hundred thousand francs she had placed in my hands, 
and to change the whole into assignats to increase 
their amount. Her orders were executed, and the 
assignats were delivered to the King. The Queen in- 
formed me that Madame Elizabeth had found a well- 
meaning man, who had engaged to gain over Petion 
by the bribe of a large sum of money ; and that that 
deputy would, by a preconcerted signal, inform the 
King of the success of the proje6f . His Majesty soon 
had an opportunity of seeing Petion, and on the Queen 
asking him before me if he was satisfied with Petion, 
the King replied, “Neither more nor less satisfied 
than usual ; he did not make the concerted signal, 
and I believe I have been cheated.” The Queen then 
condescended to explain the whole of the enigma to 
me. “Petion,” said she, “was, while talking to the 
King, to have kept his finger fixed upon his right 
eye, for at least two seconds.” “ He did not even put 

1 M. Augni6, my brother-in-law, receiver-general of the finances, offered her, 
through the medium of his wife, a portfolio, containing one hundred thousand 
crowns in paper money. On this occasion, the Queen said the most affect- 
ing things to my sister, expressive of her happiness at having contributed to 
die fortunes of such faithful subjects as herself and her husband, but declined 
accepting her offer. Note by Madame Camfian. 
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his hand up to his chin/' said the King; “ after all, it 
is but so much money stolen : the thief will not boast 
of it, and the affair will remain a secret. Let us talk of 
something else.” He turned to me, and said, “ Your 
father was an intimate friend of Mandat, who now 
commands the national guard; describe him to me; 
what ought I to expedt from him ? ” I answered, that 
he was one of his Majesty's most faithful subjedfs, 
but at the same time that he possessed a great deal 
of loyalty, he had likewise very little sense, and 
that he was involved in the constitutional vortex. “ I 
understand,” said the King, “ he is a man who would 
defend my palace and my person, because that is 
enjoined by the constitution which he has sworn to 
support; but who would fight against the party in 
favour of sovereign authority : it is well to know this 
with certainty.” 

On the next day, the Princesse de Lamballe sent 
for me very early in the morning. I found her sitting 
upon a sofa facing a window, looking out upon the 
Pont-Royal. She then occupied that apartment of the 
pavilion of Flora which was on a level with that of 
the Queen. She desired me to sit down by her; her 
Highness had a writing-desk upon her knees. “ You 
have had many enemies,” said she; “attempts have 
beenmade to deprive you of the Queen’s favour; they 
have been farfrom successful. Do you knowthat even ' 
I, not being so well acquainted with you as the Queen, 
was rendered suspicious of you ; that upon the arri- 
val of the court at the Tuileries, I gave you a com- 
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JMADAME CAMPAN VINDICATED 

panion to be a spy upon you; 1 and that I had another, 
belonging to the police, placed at your door? I was 
assured that you received five or six of the most viru- 
lent deputies of the Tiers-Etat; but this report came 
from that woman belonging to the wardrobe who was 
lodged above you. In short,” said the princess, “per- 
sons of integrity have nothing to fear from the evil- 
disposed, when they belong to so upright a prince 
as the King. As to the Queen, she knows you, and 
has loved you ever since she came into France. You 
shall judge of the King’s opinion of you: it was yes- 
terday evening decided, in the family circle, that at 
a time when the Tuileries is likely to be attacked, it 
was necessary to have the most faithful account of 
the opinions and condu<5t of all the individuals com- 
posing the Queen's service. The King takes the same 
precaution, on his part, respe&ing all who are about 
him. He said there was with him a person of great 
integrity, to whom he would commit this inquiry; 
and that with regard to the Queen's household, you 
must be spoken to; that he had long studied your 
character, and that he esteemed your veracity.” 

The princess had the names of all who belonged 
to the Queen’s chamber upon her desk. She asked me 
for information respe6ting each individual. At such 
a moment, honour and duty efface even the recollec- 
tion of enmity. I was fortunate in having none but the 

1 This was M. cle P- — — , who afterwards owned it to me, telling me that 
though he did acxept of this base employment, it was because he was sure 
that my acquaintance consisted only of royalists ; and that, moreover, he did 
not doubt the sincerity of my sentiments. Note by Madame Camfian. 
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LOYALTY OF THE QUEEN'S CHAMBER 

most favourable information to give. I had to speak 
of my avowed enemy in the Queen's chamber; of her 
who most wished that I should be responsible for my 
brother's political opinions. The princess, as the head 
of the chamber, could not he ignorant of this cir- 
cumstance; but as the female in question, who idol- 
ised the King and Queen, would not have hesitated 
to sacrifice her life in order to save theirs, and as, pos- 
sibly, her attachment to them, united to considerable 
narrowness of intellect and a limited education, con- 
tributed to her jealousy of me, I spoke of her in the 
highest terms. 

The princess wrote as I dictated, and occasionally 
looked at me with astonishment. When I had done, 
I entreated her Highness to write down in the mar- 
gin that the lady alluded to was my declared enemy. 
She embraced me, saying, “ Ah ! write it! we should 
not record an injustice which must he forgotten. "We 
came to a man of genius, who was much attached to 
the Queen, and I described him as a man horn solely 
for disputation, showing himself, out of mere spirit 
of contradiction, an aristocrat with democrats, and a 
democrat among aristocrats; hut still a man of pro- 
bity, and well affected to his sovereign. The princess 
said she knew many persons of that: disposition, and 
that she was delighted I had nothing to say against 
this man, because she herself had placed him about 
the Queen. 

The whole of her Majesty's chamber, which con- 
sisted entirely of persons of fidelity, gave, throughout 
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all the dreadful convulsions of the Revolution, proofs 
of the greatest prudence and the most absolute self- 
devotion. The same cannot be said of the ante-cham- 
bers. With the exception of three or four, all the 
servants of that class were outrageous Jacobins ; and 
I saw on those occasions the necessity of compos- 
ing the private household of princes, of persons com- 
pletely separated from the class of the people. 

The situation of the royal family was so dreadful 
during the months which immediately preceded the 
10th of August, that the Queen was worked up to 
long for the coming of the crisis, whatever might be 
its issue. She frequently said, that a long confinement 
in a tower by the seaside would seem to her less intol- 
erable than those feuds in which the weakness of her 
party daily announced an inevitable catastrophe . 1 

Not only were their Majesties prevented from 
breathing the open air, but they were also insulted at 
the very foot of the altar. The Sunday before the 
last day of the monarchy, while the royal family went 
through the gallery to the chapel, half the soldiers of 

1 A few days before the 10th of August, the squabbles between the royalists 
and the Jacobins, and between the Jacobins and the constitutionals, increased 
in warmth. Among the latter, those men who defended the principles they pro- 
fessed, with the greatest talent, courage, and constancy, were at the same time 
the most exposed to danger. Montjoie relates die following anecdote : 

“The question of abdication was discussed with a degree of frenzy in the 
Assembly. Such of the deputies as voted against that scandalous discussion were 
abused, ill-treated, and surrounded by assassins. They had a batde to light 
at every step tiiey took ; and at lengdi tiiey did not dare to sleep in dieir own 
houses. Of this number were Regnault de Beaucaron, Frondi&re, Girardin, 
and Vaublanc. 

£ £ Girardin complained of having been struck in one of the lobbies of the 
Assembly: a voice cried out to him, £ Say where you were struck. ’ £ Where? ’ 
replied Girardin. £ What a question ! Behind. Do assassins ever strike other- 
wise? ’ ” ( History of Marie Antoinette .) Note by the Editor. 
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the national guard exclaimed / 4 Long live the King!” 
and the other half, “No, no king! Down with the 
veto ! ” And on that day , at vespers, the choristers pre- 
concerted to increase the loud n ess of their voices three- 
fold in an alarming manner, when they chanted the 
words, “Deposuit potentes desede,” in the Magnificat. 
Incensed at such an infamous proceeding, the royal- 
ists, in their turn, thrice exclaimed, “Et reginam,” 
after the “ Domine salvum fac regem : ” the tumult 
during the whole time of divine service was excessive. 

At length arrived that terrible night of the 10th 
of August. On the preceding evening, Petion went to 
the Assembly, and informed it that preparations were 
being made for a great insurrection on the follow- 
ing day; that the tocsin would sound at midnight; and 
that he feared he had not suflieient means for resist- 
ing the attack which was about to take place. Upon 
this information the Assembly passed to the order 
of the day. Petion, however, gave an order for repel- 
ling force by force. M. Mandat was armed with this 
order; and, finding his fidelity to the King's person 
supported by what he considered the law of the State, 
he conduced himself, in all his operations, with the 
greatest energy. On the evening of the <>th, I was 
present at the King’s supper. While his Majesty was 
giving me various orders, we heard a great noise 
at the door of the apartment. I wont to see what was 
the cause of it, and I found the two sentinels fighting. 
One said, speaking of the King, that he was hearty 
in the cause of the constitution, and would defend it 
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at the peril of his life; the other maintained that he 
was an encumbrance to the only constitution suitable 
to a free people; they were near destroying each 
other. I returned with a countenance which betrayed 
my emotion. The King desired to know what was 
going forward at his door ; I could not conceal it from 
him. The Queen said she was not at all surprised at 
it, and that more than half the guard belonged to the 
Jacobin party. 

The tocsin sounded at midnight. The Swiss were 
drawn up like real walls ; and in the midst of their 
soldier-like silence, which formed a striking contrast 
with the perpetual din of the town guard, the King 

informed M. de J , an officer of the staff, of 

the plan of defence laid down by General Viomenil. 

M. de J said to me, after this private conference, 

“Put your jewels and money into your pockets; 
our dangers are unavoidable ; the means of defence 
are unavailing; safety might be obtained from some 
degree of energy in the King, but that is the only 
virtue in which he is deficient.” 

An hour after midnight, the Queen and Madame 
Elizabeth said they would lie down on a sofa in a 
closet in the entresols, the windows of which com- 
manded the courtyard of the Tuileries. 

The Queen told me the King had just refused to 
put on his quilted under-waistcoat ; that he had con- 
sented to wear it on the 14th of July, because he was 
merely going to a ceremony, where the blade of an 
assassin was to be apprehended; but that on a day 
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on which his party might fight against the revolu- 
tionists, he thought there was something cowardly in 
preserving his life by such means. 

During this time, Madame Elizabeth disengaged 
herself of some of her clothing which encumbered 
her, in order to lie down on the sofa ; she took a cor- 
nelian pin out of her tippet, and before she laid it down 
on the table, she showed it to me, and desired me to 
read a motto engraved upon it, round a stalk of lilies. 
The words were, “ Oblivion of in juries — Pardon for 
offences." “I much fear," added that virtuous prin- 
cess, “this maxim has but little influence among our 
enemies ; but it ought not to be less dear to us on that 
account ." 1 

The Queen desired me to sit down by her; the two 
princesses could not sleep; they were conversing 
mournfully upon their situation, when a musket was 
discharged in the courtyard. They both quitted the 
sofa, saying, “There is the first shot, unfortunately 
it will not be the last; let us go up to the King.” 
The Queen desired me to follow her; several of her 
women went with me. 

1 The princess did not take this precious trinket when she quitted the Queen’s 
entresol. Into what hands did it fall.'* It would adorn the richest treasury. 

The exalted piety of Madame Elizabeth gave to all she said and did a noble 
character, descriptive of that of her soul. On the day on which this worthy 
descendant of Saint Louis was sacrificed, the executioner, in tying her hands 
behind her back, raised up one of the ends of her handkerchief in front. Ma- 
dame Elizabeth, with calmness, and with a voice which seemed not to come 
from the earth, said to him, “ In the name of modesty, cover my bosom.” I 
learned this trait of heroism from Madame cle Scrilly , who was condemned the 
same day as the princess, but who obtained a respite at the moment of the 
execution, Madame de Montmorin, her relation, declaring that her cousin was 
pregnant. Note by Madanie Camfuin. 
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At four o’clock, the Queen came out of the King’s 
chamber, and told us she had no longer any hope; 
that M. Mandat, who had gone to the Hotel de Ville 
to receive further orders, had just been assassinated; 
and that the people were at that time carrying his 
head about the streets. Day came; the King, the 
Queen, Madame Elizabeth, Madame, and the Dau- 
phin went down to pass through the ranks of the sec- 
tions of the national guard : the cry of “ Vive le Roi! ” 
was heard from a few places. I was at a window 
on the garden side ; I saw some of the gunners quit 
their posts, go up to the King, and thrust their lists in 
his face, insulting him by the most brutal language. 
Messieurs de Salvert and de Briges drove them offin 
a spirited manner. The King was as pale as a corpse. 
The royal family came in again ; the Queen told me 
that all was lost ; that the King had shown no energy ; 
and that this sort of review had done more harm than 

i 

1 Montjoie, in his Histo'ry of Marie Antoinette , gives an account of the affair 
of the chateau, which he says was furnished by an eye-witness. The narrator 
thus expresses himself : 

“M. Mandat being gone, the command devolved on M. de la Chesnaye. 

“I then perceived a considerable degree of bustle in the interior of the 
castle. 

“The national guard and the Swiss guard being called to their posts, all 
went to them in the greatest order. The interior of the apartments, the stair- 
cases, and vestibules were occupied by soldiers; the posts of the courtyards 
were distributed, and cannon were brought into different parts of the great 
court. All these preparations announced the most terrible resolves; they 
seemed to express a determination to offer a vigorous resistance. I turned my 
eyes away, and bemoaned, first the manner, and then the inefficiency, of the 
means employed : the manner, because I saw a scene of bloodshed and mur- 
ders without number, in preparation; the inefficiency, because, in spite of the 
wild and criminal scheme of an unavailing resistance, I was convinced before- 
hand there was no fence strong enough to stem the impetuous torrent. ” {His- 
tory of Marie Antoinette , by Montjoie.) Note by the Editor. 
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I was in the billiard-room with my companions; 
we placed ourselves upon some high benches. I then 
saw M. d’Hervilly with a drawn sword in his hand, 
ordering the usher to open the door to the French 
noblesse. Two hundred persons entered the room 
which was the nearest to that in which the family 
were; others, also, drew up in two lines in the pre- 
ceding rooms. I saw a few people belonging to the 
court, many others whose features were unknown 
to me, and a few who figured ridiculously enough 
among what was called the noblesse, but whose self- 
devotion ennobled them at once. They were all so 
badly armed that, even in that situation, the French 
gaiety, which yields to nothing, indulged in jests upon 
that which was no jesting matter. M. de St. Souplet, 
one of the King’s equerries, and a page, instead of 
muskets, carried upon their shoulders the tongs be- 
longing to the King’s ante-chamber, which they had 
broken and divided between them. Another page, 
who had a pocket-pistol in his hand, stuck the end of 
it against the back of the person who stood before 
him, and who begged he would be good enough to 
rest it elsewhere. A sword and a pair of pistols were 
the only arms of those who had had the precaution 
to provide themselves with arms at all. Meanwhile 
the numerous bands from the faubourgs, armed with 
pikes and cutlasses, filled the Carrousel and the streets 
adjacent to the Tuileries.The sanguinary Marseillais 
were at their head, with cannon pointed against the 
castle. In this emergency, the King’s council sent M. 
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Dejoly, the Minister of Justice, to the Assembly, to 
request they would send the King a deputation which 
might serve as a safeguard to the executive power. 
Its ruin was resolved on ; they passed to the order 
of the day. At eight o'clock, the department repaired 
to the castle; the attorney-snydic, seeing that the 
guard within was ready to join the assailants, went 
into the King's closet, and requested permission to 
speak to him in private. The King received him in 
his chamber; the Queen was with him. There M. 
Roederer told him that the King, all his family, and 
the -people about them would inevitably fall, unless 
his Majesty immediately determined to go to the Na- 
tional Assembly. The Queen at first opposed this 
advice, but the attorney-syndic told her that she ren- 
dered herself responsible for the deaths of the King, 
her children, and all who were in the palace; she 
no longer objected. The King then consented to go 
to the Assembly : as he set out, he said to the minis- 
ter and persons who surrounded, “ Come, gentlemen, 
there is nothing more to be done here .” 1 The Queen 

1 The informant, cited by Montjoie, thus relates the efforts made by M. Roe- 
derer with die people and the national guard, and the conversation he after- 
wards had with the King in his closet. This account of the 10th of August 
contains also several other important particulars ; but we refer them till to the 
Historical Illustrations (Note XXVII, p. 43 1), not to interrupt Madame 
Campan’s narrative. 

“ M. Roederer, it must be said to his praise, tried all means. At last, being 
unable to subdue the fury of the people, he calmed it for a few minutes ; they 
granted him half an hour, and the depositaries of the law instantly returned 
into the castle-yard. 

“ Here they met with obstacles of another kind: the national guard seemed 
perfectly resolute and well-disposed. 

t£ M. Roederer called their attention to the extent of die danger; he made 
them promise to remain firm at their posts ; he exhorted diem not to attack 
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said to me, as she left the King's chamber, “Wait 
in my apartments; I will come to you, or I will send 
for you, to go I know not whither.” She took with 
her only the Princesse de Lamballe and Madame 
de Tourzel. The Princesse de Tarente and Madame 
de la Roche-Aymon were inconsolable at being left 
at the Tuileries. They, and all who belonged to the 
chamber, went down into the Queen's apartments. 

We saw the royal family pass between two lines, 
formed by the Swiss grenadiers, and those of the 
battalions of the Petits-Peres and the Filles-Saint- 
Thomas. They were so pressed upon by the crowd, 
that during that short passage the Queen was robbed 
of her watch and purse. A man of great height and 
atrocious appearance, one of such as were to be seen 
at the head of all the insurrections, drew near the 
dauphin, whom the Queen was leading by the hand, 


their fellow-citizens, their brethren, ns long; us they should remain inactive; 
but he foresaw the approaching moment when the chateau would he attacked. 
He explained to them the principles of lawful defence, and made the requi- 
sition prescribed by the law of the month of May, 1 ? l J 1 , relative to the public 
force. The national guard, however, remained silent, and the gunners unloaded 
their cannon. 

“What could the authorities of the department then dor* 'They joined the 
King’s ministers, and all, with one consent, conjured him to save himself with 
his family, and take refuge in the bosom of the National Assembly . ‘ There only, 
Sire,’ said M. Roedcrcr, ‘ in the midst, of the representat h r% < >f the people, can 
your Majesty, the Queen, and the royal family he in safety . Come, let us fly; 
in another quarter of an hour, perhaps, we shall not hi* able to command a 
retreat. 5 

“The King hesitated, the Queen manifested the highest dissatisfaction. 
‘What! 5 said she, ‘are we alone; is there nobody who can act- ? 1 ‘Yes, 
madame, alone ; action is useless — , resistance is impossible. 1 ( )ne of the mem- 
bers of the department, M. Cierdret, resolved to add his voice; he insisted 
upon the prompt execution of the proposed measure. ‘Silence, sir/ said the 
Queen to him; silence; you are the only person who ought to be silent here; 
when the mischief is done, those who did it should not pretend to wish to 
remedy it. 5 ” Note by the Editor h. 
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and took him up in his arms. The Queen uttered a 
scream of terror, and was ready to faint. The man 
said to her, “Don’t be frightened; I will do him no 
harm;” and he gave him back to her at the entrance 
to the chamber. 

I leave to history all the details of that too mem- 
orable day, confining myself to retracing a few of the 
frightful scenes a<5fed in the interior of the Tuileries 
after the King had quitted the palace. 

The assailants did not know that the King and his 
family had betaken themselves to the bosom of the 
Assembly; and those who defended the palace on 
the court side 1 were equally ignorant of it : it is sup- 
posed that if they had been aware of thefa6l,the siege 
would never have taken place. 

The Marseillais began by driving several Swiss, 
who yielded without resistance, from their posts ; a 
few of the assailants fired upon them ; some of the 
Swiss officers, unable to restrain themselves at see- 
ing their men fall thus, and perhaps thinking the King 
was still at the Tuileries, gave the word to a whole 
battalion to fire. The aggressors were thrown into 
disorder, and the Carrousel was cleared in a moment ; 
but they soon returned, spurred on by rage and 
revenge. The Swiss were but eight hundred strong ; 
they fell back into the interior of the castle ; some of 
the doors were battered in by the guns, others broken 
through with hatchets; the populace rushed from 

1 [i.e. on the side of the Cour du Carrousel, east of the Tuileries. The As- 
sembly’s building was on the west side.] 
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all quarters into the interior of the palace; almost all 
the Swiss were massacred ; the nobles, flying through 
the gallery, which leads to the Louvre, were either | 
stabbed or pistoled, and their bodies were thrown s' 

out of the windows. M. Pallas and M. de Marchais, j 

ushers of the King's chamber, were killed in defend- 
ing the door of the council-chamber; many others 
of the King’s servants fell victims of their attach- 
ment to their master. I mention those two persons in 
particular, because, with their hats pulled over their 
brows, and their swords in their hands, they ex- 
claimed, as they defended themselves, with unavail- 
ing but praiseworthy courage, “ We will not survive 
— this is our post; our duty is to die at it. M. Diet be- 
haved in the same manner at the door of the Queen’s 
bed-chamber; he experienced the same fate. The 
Princesse deTarente had fortunately opened the door 
of the entrance into the apartments; otherwise, the 
dreadful band, seeing several women collected in the 
Queen’s salon, would have fancied she was among us, 
and would have immediately massacred us, if their 
rage had been increased by resistance. However, we 
were all about to perish, when a man with a long 
beard came up, exclaiming, in the name of Petion, 
“Spare the women; don’t disgrace the nation!” A 
particular circumstance placed me in greater danger 
than the others. In my confusion, I imagined, a mo- 
ment before the assailants entered the Oueen’sapart- 
ments, that my sister was not among the group of 
women collected there; and I went up into an entre- 
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sol, where I supposed she had taken refuge, to induce 
her to come down, fancying it of consequence to our 
safety that we should not be separated. I did not find 
her in the room in question ; I saw there only our two 
femmes de chambre and one of the Queen's two hey- 
dukes, a man of great height and a perfectly martial 
physiognomy; I cried out to him, “Fly, the footmen 
and our people are already safe." “I cannot," said 
the man to me; “ I am dying of fear.” As he spoke, I 
heard a number of men rushing hastily up the stair- 
case : they threw themselves upon him, and I saw him 
assassinated. I ran towards the staircase, followed by 
our women. The murderers left the heyduke to come 
to me. The women threwthemselves at their feet, and 
held their sabres. The narrowness of the staircase 
impeded the assassins ; but I had already felt a hor- 
rid hand thrust down my back to seize me by my 
clothes, when someone called out from the bottom 
of the staircase, “What are you doing above there?” 
The terrible Marseillais, who was going to massacre 
me, answered by a “hem!" the sound of which will 
never escape my memory. The other voice replied, 
only by these words, “We don’t kill women." 

I was on my knees: my executioner quitted his 
hold of me, and said, “Get up, you jade; the nation 
pardons you." 

The brutality of these words did not prevent me 
suddenly experiencing an indescribable feeling, which 
partook almost equally of the love of life and the idea 
that I was going to see my son, and all that was dear 
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to me, again. A moment before, I had thought less of 
death than of the pain which the steel, suspended 
over my head, would occasion me. Death is seldom 
seen so close, without striking his blow. I can as- 
sert, that upon such an occasion the organs, unless 
fainting ensues, are in full adlivity, and that I heard 
every syllable uttered by the assassins, just as if. I 
had been calm. 

Five or six men seized me and my women, and 
having made us get up on benches placed before the 
windows, ordered us to call out, “The nation for 

I >> 

ever! 

I passed over several corpses ; I recognised that of 
the old Vicomte de Broves, to whom the Queen had 
sent me at the beginning of the night, to desire him 
and another old gentleman, in her name, to go home. 
These brave men desired I would tell her Majesty 
that they had but toostridlly obey ed the King's orders 
in all circumstances under which they ought to have 
exposed their own lives in order to preserve his, and 
that, for this once, they would not obey, but would 
cherish the recolledtion of the Queen's goodness. 

Near the grating, on the side next the bridge, the 
men who condu6ted me asked whither I wished to 
go. Upon my asking, in my turn, whether they were 
at liberty to take me wherever I might wish to go, 
one of them, who was a Marseillais, asked me, giv- 
ing me at the same time a push with the butt-end 
of his musket, whether I still doubted the power of 
the people. I answered, “No;" and I mentioned the 
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number of my father-in-law's house. I saw my sister 
ascending the steps of the. parapet of the bridge, sur- 
rounded by members of the national guard. I called 
to her, and she turned round. “Would you have 
her go with you?” said my guardian to me. I told 
him I did wish it; they called to the people who were 
leading my sister to prison : she joined me. 

Madame de la Roche-Aymon and her daughter. 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Tourzel, lady to the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe, the other females belonging to 
the Queen, and the old Comte d’Affry were led off 
together to the prisons of the Abbaye. 

Our progress from the palace of the Tuileries 
to my sister’s house was most distressing. We saw 
several Swiss pursued and killed ; and musket-shots 
were crossing each other in all directions. We passed 
under the walls of the gallery of the Louvre ; they 
were firing from the parapet into the windows of 
the gallery to hit the “knights of the dagger,” for 
thus did the populace designate those faithful sub- 
jects who had assembled at the Tuileries to defend 
the King. 

The brigands broke some vessels of water in the 
Queen’s first ante-chamber; the mixture of blood and 
water stained the bottoms of our white gowns. The 
poissardes screamed after us in the streets, that we 
were attached to the“ Austrian.” Our protestors then 
showed some consideration for us, and made us go up 
a gateway to pull off our gowns ; but our petticoats 
being too short, and making us look like persons in 
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disguise, other poissardes began to bawl out that we 
were young Swiss, dressed up like women. We then 
saw a tribe of female savages enter the street, carry- 
ing the head of poor Mandat. Our guards made us 
hastily enter a little public-house, called for wine, and 
desired us to drink with them. They assured the land- 
lady that we were their sisters, and good patriots. 
Happily the Marseillais had quitted us to return to 
the Tuileries. One of the men who remained with us 
said to me in an under-voice, “I am a gauze-worker 
in the faubourg; I was forced to march; I am not for 
all this. I have not killed anybody, and have rescued 
you ; you ran a great risk when we met the mad wo- 
men, who are carrying Mandat’s head. These horri- 
ble women said yesterday at midnight, upon the site 
of the Bastille, that they must have their revenge for 
the 6'th of Odfober, at Versailles, and that they had 
sworn to kill the Queen, and all the women attached 
to her. The danger of the adtion saved you all.” 

As I crossed the Carrousel, I saw my house in 
flames; but as soon as the first moment of affright 
was over, I thought no more of my personal mis- 
fortunes. My ideas turned solely upon the dreadful 
situation of the Oueen. 

i'SJ 

On reaching my sister’s, we found all our family 
in despair, believing they should never see us again. 
I could not remain at her house; some of the mob, 
colledfed round the door, exclaimed, that Marie An- 
toinette’s confidante was in the house, and that they 
must have her head. I disguised myself,and was con- 
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cealed at the house of M. Morel, secretary for the 
lottery. On the morrow I was inquired for there in 
the name of the Queen. A deputy, whose sentiments 
were known to her, took upon himself to find me out. 

I borrowed clothes, and went with my sister to 
the Feuillans; we got there at the same time with 
M. Thierry de Ville-D’Avray, the King’s first valet 
de chambre. We were taken into an office, where we 
wrote down our names and places of abode, and we 
received tickets for admission into the rooms belong- 
ing to Camus, the keeper of the archives, where the 
King was with his family. 

As we entered the first room, a person who was 
there said tome, “Ah! you are a good creature; but 
where is that Thierry , 1 that man loaded with his 
master’s bounties?” “He is here,” said I; “he is fol- 
lowing me, and I perceive that even scenes of death 
do not banish jealous feelings from among you.” 

Having belonged to the court from my earliest 
youth, I was known to many persons whom I did not 
know. As I traversed a corridor above the cloisters, 
which led to the cells inhabited by the unfortunate 
Louis XVI and his family, several of the grenadiers 
spoke to me, calling me by my name. One of them 
said to me, “ Well ! the poor King is lost ! the Comte 
d’ Artois would have managed it better.” “Not a 
bit,” said another. 



1 M. Thierry, who never ceased to give his sovereign proofs of the most re- 

spectful and unalterable attachment, was one of the victims of the 2d of Sep- 
tember. Note by Madame Camfian. 
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had their intrigues and schemes; foreigners sought 
to profit by the dissensions of France: everyone had 
a share in our misfortunes.” 

The Dauphin came in with Madame and the Mar- 
quise de Tourzel. On seeing them, the Queen said to 
me,“ Poor children ! how heartrending it is, instead of 
handing down to them so fine an inheritance, to say, 
It ends with us !” She afterwards conversed with me 
about the Tuileries, and the persons who had fallen; 
she condescended also to mention the burning of 
my house. Without the smallest a filiation I say it, I 
looked upon that loss as a mischance which ought not 
to dwell upon her mind, and I told her so. She spoke 
of the Princesse de Tarente, whom she greatly loved 
and valued, of Madame de la Roche-Aymon and her 
daughter, of the other persons whom she had left at 
the palace, and of the Duchesse de Luynes, who was 
to have passed the night at the Tuileries. Respect- 
ing her, she said, “Hers was one of the first heads 
turned by the rage for that mischievous philosophy ; 
but her heart brought her back, and I again found 
a friend in her.” 1 1 asked the Queen what the am- 
bassadors from foreign powers had done under ex- 
isting circumstances. She told me that they could do 
nothing, and that the wife of the English ambassa- 
dor had just given her a proof of the private interest 

1 During the Reign of Terror, I withdrew to the Chateau de Coubertin, near 
that of de Dampierre. The Duchesse de Luynes frequently came to request 
I would repeat to her what the Queen had said about her at the Feuillans ; we 
went together, and she would say, as she went away, “I have often need to 
request you to repeat those words of the Queen.” Note by Madame Camfian. 
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she took in her welfare, by sending her linen for her 
son. 

I informed her that in the pillaging of my house, 
all my accounts with her had been thrown into the 
Carrousel, and that every sheet of my month's ex- 
penditure was signed by her, sometimes leaving four 
or five inches of blank paper above her signature, a 
circumstance which rendered me very uneasy, from 
an apprehension that an improper use might be made 
of those signatures. She desired me to demand ad- 
mission into the Committee of General Safety, and 
to make this declaration there. I repaired thither in- 
stantly, and found a deputy, with whose name I have 
never yet become acquainted. After hearing me, he 
said, he would not receive my deposition; that Marie 
Antoinette was now nothing more than any other 
Frenchwoman; and that if any of those detached 
papers bearing her signature should be misapplied, 
she would have, at a future period, a right to make 
a complaint, and to support her declaration by the 
fafts which I had just related. The Oueen regretted 
having sent me, and entertained an apprehension that 
she had, by her very caution, pointed out a method of 
fabricating forgeries which might be dangerous to 
her; then again she exclaimed, “ My apprehensions 
are as absurd as the step I made you take. They need 
nothing more for our ruin; all is told.” She gave 
us details of what had taken place subsequently to 
the King's arrival at the Assembly. They are all well 
known, and I have no occasion to record them ; I will 
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merely mention that she told us, though with much 
delicacy, that she was not a little hurt at the King’s 
condudt since he had been at the Tuileries; that his 
habit of laying no restraint upon himself, and his 
great ^appetite, had prompted him to eat as if he had 
been at his palace ; thatthose who did not know him as 
she did, did not feel the piety and the magnanimity of 
his resignation, all which produced so bad an effedt, 
that deputies who were devoted to him, had warned 
him of it ; but that no change could be effedfed. 

I still see in imagination, and shall always see, that 
narrow cell at the Feuillans , 1 hung with green paper, 
that wretched couch whence the dethroned Queen 
stretched out her arms to us, saying that our misfor- 
tunes, of which she was the cause, aggravated her 
own. There, for the last time, I saw the tears, I heard 
the sobs, of her whom her high birth, the endow- 
ments of nature, and, above all, the goodness of her 
heart had seemed to destine for the ornament of a 
throne, and the happiness of her people! It is impos- 
sible for those who have lived with Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette not to be fully convinced, even 
doing all justice to the King’s virtues, that if the 
Queen had been, from the moment of her arrival in 
France, the object of the care and affection of a prince 
of decision and authority, she would have greatly con- 
tributed to the glory of his reign. 

What affedting things I have heard the Queen say 

1 [The Feuillans monastery (later club) adjoined the hall of the National 
Assembly.] 
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in the depth of her affliction, occasioned by the ill- 
founded opinion of a part of the court and the whole 
of the people, that she did not love France! How did 
that opinion shock those who knew her heart and 
her sentiments! Twice did I see her on the point of 
going forth from her apartments in the Tuileries into 
the gardens, for the purpose of addressing the im- 
mense throng constantly assembled there to insult 
her: “Yes," exclaimed she, as she paced her chamber 
with hurried steps; “I will say to them, Frenchmen, 
they have had the cruelty to persuade you that I do 
not love France! I, the mother of a dauphin who will 
reign over this noble country ! I , whom Providence has 
seated upon the most powerful throne of Europe! 
Of all the daughters of Maria Theresa, am I not 
that one whom fortune has most highly favoured? 
And ought I not to feel all these advantages? What 
should I find at Vienna? Nothing but sepulchres! 
What should I lose in France? Everything by which 
honourable pride and sensibility can be flattered!" 1 

I protest I only repeat her own words here; but 
if, prompted by existing circumstances, her noble 
heart did at first send forth this burst of feeling, the 
soundness of her judgment soon pointed out to her 
the dangers of such a proceeding with regard to the 
people. “ I should descend from the throne,” said 
she, “merely, perhaps, to excite a momentary sen- 


1 [Marie Antoinette was very impressionable, and she may have spoken these 
words. But in her confidential letters to Fersen she more than once referred 
to the French as “cette vile nation.”] 
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sibility, which the factious would soon render more 
injurious than beneficial to me.” 

Yes, not only did Marie Antoinette love France, 
but few women possessed, in greater vigour than 
herself, that feeling of pride which the courage of 
Frenchmen must inspire. I could adduce a multitude 
of proofs of this ; I will relate two traits, which demon- 
strate the noblest national enthusiasm . The Queen was 
narrating to me, that at the period of the coronation 
of the Emperor Francis II, that prince, in bespeaking 
the admiration of a French general officer, who was 
then an emigrant, in favour of the fine appearance of 
his troops, said to him, “There are the men to beat 
your sans-culottes ! ” “ That remains to be seen, Sire,” 
instantly replied the officer. The Queen added, “I 
don’t know the name of the brave Frenchman, but I 
will learn it; the King ought to be in possession of it.” 
As she was reading the public papers, a few days 
before the 10th of August, she observed that mention 
was made of the courage of a young man who died 
in defending the flag he carried, and shouting, “ Vive 
la nation!” “Ah! the fine fellow!” said the Oueen; 
“what a happiness it would have been for us if such 
men had never left off crying, ‘Vive le Roi!’” 

In all that I have hitherto said of this most un- 
fortunate of women and of queens, those who did not 
live with her, those who knew her but partially, and 
especially the majority of foreigners, prejudiced by 
infamous libels, may imagine I have thought it my 
duty to sacrifice truth on the altar of gratitude. For- 
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tunately, there are still in existence unexceptiona- 
ble witnesses, whom I can invoke; they will declare 
whether what I assert that I have seen and heard 
appears to them either untrue or improbable. 
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T HE Queen, having lost her watch and purse 
as she was passing from the Tuileries to the 
Feuillans, requested my sister to lend her twenty- 
five louis. 1 

I spent part of the day at the Feuillans, and her 
Majesty told me she would ask Petion to let me be 
with her in the place which the Assembly should 
decree for the prison ; I then returned home to pre- 
pare everything that might be necessary for me to 
accompany her. 

On the same day (nth August), at nine in the 
evening, I returned to the Feuillans; I found there 
were orders at all the gates, forbidding my being ad- 
mitted. I claimed a right to enter, by virtue of the 
first permission which had been given to me ; I was 
again refused. I was told that the Queen had as many 
people as were requisite about her. My sister was with 
her, as well as one of my companions, who came out 
of the prisons of the Abbaye on the i ith. I renewed 
my solicitations on the 12th; my tears and entreaties 


1 On being interrogated, the Queen declared that these five-and- twenty louis 
had been lent to her by my sister ; this formed a pretence for arresting her 
and myself, and led to the death of that virtuous mother of a family.* Note by 
Madame Camfian. 

* Madame Auguie, who was remarkable for her figure and beauty , was a woman of the 
greatest resolution. Death had no terrors for her ; but the idea of perishing innocent upon 
a scaffold, aroused her indignation. “Never,” said she , 11 shall the executioner lay his 
hand on me.” Her religious sentiments would, perhaps, have inspired her icith more res- 
ignation; but she was a mother, and the desire of preserving her property to her family 
suffered her to think of nothing but the means of anticipating an arrest, otherwise inev- 
itable. At the instant the officers presented themselves, for the purpose of arresting her, 
she precipitated herself from a third floor. This last sacrifice of maternal tenderness 
renders her end as honourable as her self-devotion to the Queen had been praiseworthy 
and affecting. Note by the Editor. 
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moved neither the keepers of the gates, nor even a 
deputy to whom I addressed myself. 

I soon heard of the transfer of Louis XVI and his 
family to the Temple. I went to Potion accompanied 
by a man 1 for whom I had procured a place in the' 
post office, and who was much disposed to serve me. 
He determined to go up to Potion alone ; he suppli- 
cated him, and told him that those who requested 
to be confined could not be suspected of evil designs, 
and that no political opinion could afford a ground of 
objection to these solicitations. Seeing that the well- 
meaning man did not succeed, I thought to do more 
in person; but Petion persisted in his refusal, and 
threatened to send me to the prison of La Force. He 
was still more cruel when, thinking to give me a sort 
of consolation, he added, I might be certain that all 
those who were then with Louis XVI and his family 
would not stay with them long. And, in fail, two or 
three days afterwards, the Princesse de Lamballe, 
Madame de Tourzel, her daughter, the Queen's first 
woman, the first woman of the Dauphin and Ma- 
dame, M. de Chamilly, and M. Hue were carried off 
during the night, and transferred to La Force. 

After the departure of the King and Queen for the 
Temple, my sister was detained a prisoner in the 
apartments their Majesties had quitted, for twenty- 
four hours. 

From this time, I was reduced to the misery of 
having no further intelligence of my august and un- 

1 M. Valadon. 
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fortunate mistress, but through the medium of the 
newspapers, or the national guard, who did duty at 
the Temple. 

The King and Queen said nothing to me at the 
Feuillans about the portfolio which had been deposited 
with me; no doubt they expected to see me again. 
The minister Roland and the deputies composing the 
provisional government were very intent on a search 
for papers belonging to their Majesties. They had 
the whole of the Tuileries ransacked. The infamous 
Robespierre bethought himself of M. Campan, the 
Queen's private secretary, and said that his death 
was feigned; that he was living unknown in some 
obscure part of France, and was, doubtless, the de- 
positary of all the important papers. In a great port- 
folio belonging to the King, there had been found 
a solitary letter from the Comte d’ Artois, which by 
its date and the subj e< 5 ts of which it treated, indicated 
the existence of a continued correspondence. (This 
letter appears among the documents used on the trial 
of Louis XVI.) A former preceptor of my son had 
studied with Robespierre ; the latter meeting him in 
the street, and knowing the connection which had 
subsisted between him and the family of M. Campan, 
required him tosay,upon his honour, whether he was 
certain of the death of the latter. The man replied, 
that M. Campan had died at La Briche in 1791, and 
that he had seen him interred in the cemetery of 
Epinay. “ Well, then ! ” resumed Robespierre/' bring 
me the certificate of his burial at twelve to-morrow; 
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it is a document for which I have pressing occasion.” 
Upon hearing the deputy's demand, I instantly sent 
for a certificate of M. Cam pan's burial, and Robes- 
pierre received it at nine o’clock the next morning. 
But I considered that in thinking of my father-in-law, 
they were coming very near me, the real depositary 
of these important papers. I passed days and nights 
in considering what I could do for the best, or what 
would beleast mischievous under such circumstances. 

I was thus situated when the order to inform against 
what were called the “attentats” of the 10th of 
August led to domiciliary visits. My servants were 
informed that the people of the quarter in which I 
lived were much taken up with the search that would 
be made in my house, and came to apprise me of it. I 
heard that fifty armed men would make themselves 
masters of M. Auguie’s house, where I then was. I 
had just received this intelligence when M. Gouge- 
not, the King’s maitre d’hote/, and receiver-general 
of the household, a man much attached to his sover- 
eign, came into my room, wrapped up in a riding- 
cloak, under which, with great dilliculty, he carried 
the King’s portfolio, which I had entrusted to him. He 
threw it down at my feet, and said to me, “There is 
your deposit; I did not receive it from our unfortu- 
nate King’s own hands ; in delivering it to you, I have 
executed my trust.” After saying this, he was about 
to withdraw. I stopped him, praying him to consult 
with me what I ought to do in such a trying emer- 
gency. He would not listen to my entreaties, or even 
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hear me describe the course I intended to pursue. I 
told him my abode was about to be surrounded ; I im- 
parted to him what the Queen had said to me about 
the contents of the portfolio. To all this he answered, 
“There it is ; decide for yourself ; I will have no hand 
in it.” Upon that I remained a few seconds buried 
in thought, and I remember that my condudl was 
founded upon the following reasons. I spoke aloud, 
although to myself; I walked about the room with 
agitated steps ; the unfortunate Gougenot was thun- 
derstruck. “Yes,” said I, “when we can no longer 
communicate with our King, and receive his orders, 
however attached we may be to him, we can only 
serve him according to the best of our own judg- 
ment. The Queen said to me/ This portfolio contains 
scarcely anything but documents of a most dangerous 
description, in the event of a trial taking place, if it 
should fall into the hands of revolutionary persons/ 
She mentioned, too, a single document which would, 
under the same circumstances, be useful. It is my duty 
to translate her words, and consider them as orders. 
She meant to say, ‘You will save such a paper, you 
will destroy the rest, if they are likely to be taken 
from you/ If it were not so, was there any occasion 
for her to enter into any detail as to what the port- 
folio contained ? The order to keep it was sufficient. 
Probably it contains, moreover, the letters of that 
part of the family which has emigrated; there is noth- 
ing which may have been foreseen or decided upon 
that can be useful now ; and there can be no political 
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thread which has not been cut by the events of the 1 oth 
of August, and the imprisonment of the King. My 1 
house is about to be surrounded, I cannot conceal 
anything of such bulk; I might then, through my 
want of foresight, give up that which would possibly 
cause the condemnation of the King. Let us open the 
portfolio, save the document alluded to, and destroy 
the rest.” I took a knife and cut open one side of the 
portfolio. I saw a great number of envelopes endorsed 
with the King's own hand. M. Gougenot found there 
the original seals of the King, 1 such as they were 
before the Assembly had changed the inscription. At 
this moment we heard a great noise ; he agreed to tie 
up the portfolio, take it again under his cloak, and 
go to a safe place to execute what I had taken upon 1 
myself to determine. He made me swear, by all I held 
most sacred, that I would affirm, under every possi- 
ble emergency , that the course I was pursuing had not 
been dictated to me by anybody, and that whatever 
might be the result, I would take all the credit or 
all the blame upon myself. I lifted up my hand and 
took the oath he required ; he went out. Half an hour 
afterwards a great number of armed men came to my 
house; they placed sentinels at all the outlets; they 
broke open secretaires and closets, of which they had 
not the keys; they searched the garden pots and 

1 No doubt it was in order to have* the original seals ready at a moment’s 
notice, in case of a counter-revolution, that the Queen desired me not to quit 
the Tuileries. M. Gougenot threw the seals into the river, one from off the 
Pont-Neuf, and the other from near the Pont-Royal. J\ntr by Madame Cam - 
fian. 
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boxes ; they examined the cellars ; and the command- 
ant repeatedly said, “Look particularly for papers.” 
In the afternoon, M. Gougenot returned. He had still 
the seals of France about him, and he brought me 
a statement of all that he had burnt. 1 

The portfolio contained: 

Twenty letters from Monsieur, eighteen or nine- 
teen from the Comte d’ Artois, seventeen from Ma- 
dame Adelaide, eighteen from Madame Vi6loire, a 

and many from M. de Malesherbes, with documents 
annexed to them. There were, also, some from 
M. de Montmorin and other ex-ministers or ambas- 
sadors. Each correspondence had its title written in 
the King’s own hand upon the blank paper which 
contained it. The most voluminous was that from 
Mirabeau. It was tied up with a scheme for an escape, 
which he thought necessary. M. Gougenot, who had 
skimmed over these letters with more attention than 
the rest, told me they were of so interesting a nature, 
that the King had, no doubt, kept them as documents 
exceedingly valuable for a history of his reign ; and 
that the correspondence with the princes, which was 
entirely relative to what was going forward without, 
in concert with the King, would have been fatal to 
him if it had been seized. After he had finished, he 
placed in my hands the proces-verbal signed by all 

1 [Madame Campari’ s narrative is open to suspicion for various reasons. 
Among them is this. How could a man, so fearful as Gougenot, return to her 
house with the seals on him, when it had just been searched ? If he threw them 
into the river, he would have done so at once.] 
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the ministers, to which the King attached so much 
importance, because he had given his opinion against 
the declaration of war; a copy of the letter written 
by the King to the princes, his brothers, inviting them ; 
to return to F ranee ; an account of the diamonds which 1 
the Queen had sent to Brussels ( these two documents 
werein my handwriting ) ; and a receipt for four hun- 
dred thousand francs, under the hand of a celebrated 
banker. This sum was part of the eight hundred thou- 
sand francs which the Queen had gradually saved 
during her reign, out of her pension of three hundred 
thousand francs per annum, and out of the one hun- 
dred thousand francs given by way of present on the 
birth of the dauphin. This receipt, written on a very 1 
small piece of paper, was in the cover of an alma- 
nac. I agreed with M. Gougenot, who was obliged 
by his office to reside in Paris, that he should retain 
the proces-verbal of the council, and the receipt for the 
four hundred thousand francs, and that we should 
wait either for orders, or for the means of transmit- 
ting these documents to the King or Queen; and I 
set out for Versailles. 

The strictness of the precautions taken to guard 
the illustrious prisoners was daily increased. The idea 
that I could not inform the King of the course I had 
adopted of burning his papers, and the fear that I 
should not be able to transmit to him that which he 
had pointed out as necessary, tormented me to such 
a degree, that it is wonderful my health endured the 
trial. I was, moreover, harassed every morning by 
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the fears and projects of a very worthy person, who 
proved to me that in times of civil tumults, terror 
causes the commission of adlions which assist the 
factious, and that secrets of importance should be en- 
trusted to none but persons of strong minds, incapa- 
ble of feeling fear. The seamstress, who had been 
shut up for a week in my apartment at the Tuileries, 
to make the King’s breastplate there, was very pious 
and very much attached to the royal family. I thought 
I could rely upon her ; but the poor woman persuaded 
herself that she, her children, and her husband were 
in danger of destruction if she did not go to the As- 
sembly and declare, that at such a time she had been 
sent for to the castle of the Tuileries, for a purpose 
which she thought it her duty now to denounce. She 
came every morning, as soon as I awoke, to inform 
me that she was going to Paris, and that she would 
not ruin her whole family. I calmed her, and brought 
her to her senses ; I proved to her that I had merely 
used her as she would her own needle ; that the affair 
could not transpire, unless she disclosed it; and that in 
case it did, which however appeared to me impossible, 
the unfortunate monarch would be first attacked for 
having ordered the work, and next I should be called 
in question for having procured it to be executed ; but 
that she, who had only worked by the day under my 
direction, had nothing to fear. She would leave me in 
a more quiet state, but would return on the morrow 
fraught with new fears. Nor were visions wanting in 
the case ; the Virgin had told her that her children and 
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husband were not to be sacrificed for any human 
being whomsoever. I remained at least a fortnirt,, 
tormented by this perpetual uneasiness. Hannll, 
time set her weak head at rest. When the Assembly 
held up to the people Louis XVI and Marie Antof 
nette as having wished to put all Paris to the sword" 
hey would not have failed to impute weakness to 
Ring, on account of this breastplate which he had 
at first consented to wear merely in compliance X 
the Queen s entreaties, and of which he had refused 
to make use on the night of the ,oth of August 
The dreadful trial drew near. Official defenders 
™-e granted to the King; the heroic virtue of M d * 
Malesherbes induced him to brave the most immi 
nent dangers, either to save his master or to perish 
With him. I hoped, also, to be able to find some means 

riehftoT S r * MaJeSty ° f what 1 h ‘ ,d ff lou ght it 
ght to do. I sent a man on whom I could rely to 

saite he 6 ^ 681 M ' G ° Uge " 0t to come me at Ver- 

should see M *de MaleshtTbes' ^ *" he 

colf - . ac Mdle ‘ slKr »es, without availing- him- 

self of any mtermediate p, rson f(Jr ^ g ” 

M. Gougenot awaited his return from the Tem- 
pie at the door of his hotel ->>wi i 
he wished to speak to him A ' J* s « n that 

servant came ,0 intmduce him into the S 
room. He imparted to M de iu.,u i i ^ ' , 
had thought it right to h -.1 MaIesherbes wh at I 
papers and nh . , do , mth ™pe 6 t to the King’s 

the council wh^h” 1 ]^- ha ” ds the P r 'oces-verbaL of 
council, which his Majesty had preserved in order 
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to serve, if occasion required it, for a ground of his 
defence. However, that paper is not mentioned in 
either of the speeches of his defender; probably it 
was determined not to make use of it. 

I pause at that terrible period, which is marked by 
the assassination of a King whose divine virtues are 
well known ; but I cannot refrain from relating what 
he deigned to say in my favour to M. de Malesherbes : 
“Let Madame Cam pan know that she did what I 
should myself have ordered her to do ; I thank her 
for it; she is one of those whom I regret I have it not 
in my power to recompense for their fidelity to my 
person, and for their good services." I did not hear 
of this until the morning after he had suffered, and 
I think I should have sunk under my despair if I had 
not been consoled by this honourable testimony . 1 


1 Madame Campari’ s Memoirs terminate here; her recital ends with her ser- 
vices about the unfortunate princess, who fully appreciated her zeal and her 
self-devotion. She was unwilling to speak of anything but what she had seen 
with her own eyes, or learned from the mouth of die Queen herself ; and her 
silence respecting the lamentable events which succeeded the 10th of August 
gives but the greater weight to her testimony upon all that goes before. JVote 
by the Editor. 
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RECOLLECTIONS, SKETCHES, AND 
ANECDOTES 

BY MADAME CAMPAN 

PREFACE 

There are already so many books , that ordinary talents 
for writing are by no means a sufficient excuse for in- 
creasing the number. Convinced , as / am , that the mania 
for publishing is both censurable and ridiculous , I am 
far from being weak enough to suffer it to affeSt me; 
but destiny having formerly placed me near crowned 
heads , I now amuse my solitude with collecting a variety 
of facts which may prove interesting to my family when 
I shall be no more. I have already put together all that 
concerned the domestic life of an unfortunate princess, 
whose reputation is riot yet cleared of the stains it re- 
ceived from the attacks of calumny, and "who justly 
merited a different lot in life, a different place in the 
opinion of mankind after her fall. These Memoirs, 
which were finished ten years ago , have met with the 
approbation of some persons; and my son may , perhaps, 
think proper to print them after my deceased I knozv not 
whether my Recollections will be thought "worthy to see 
the light; but whilst I am occupied in writing them, 
my mind is diverted: I pass calmer hours; and I seem 
removed from the melancholy scenes by "which I am now 

1 When Madame tampan wrote these lines, she little thought that the death 
ot her son would precede her own. See the Biographical Notice of Madame 
Campan, vol. i, p. lxxv. Note by the Editor. 
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surrounded, as far as the sensibility of my heart will 
permit me to forget the present. The idea of collecting 
all the interesting materials which my memory affords 
occurred to me from reading the work entitled “ Paris, 
Versailles , and the Provinces, in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” That work, composed by a man accustomed to the 
best society, is full of piquant anecdotes, nearly all of 
which have been recognised as true by the contempo- 
raries of the author. Such compilations are at least as 
valuable as those magazines of bons mots and puns 
which were in vogue fifty years ago. They afford faSts; 
they introduce personages who have performed distin- 
guished parts. They are also, in some degree, capable 
of affording experience, that most valuable acquisition, 
which we gain only by our errors, which age renders 
almost useless, and which can be transmitted but very 
imperfectly. 
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OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV 

P REVIOUS to the Revolution there were cus- 
toms and even words in use at Versailles with 
which few people were acquainted. The King's din- 
ner was called “ the King’s meat.” Two of the body- 
guard accompanied the attendants who carried the 
dinner; everyone rose as they passed through the 
halls, saying, “There is the King's meat." All pre- 
cautionary duties were distinguished by the words, 
“in case." Some chemises and handkerchiefs kept in 
readiness in a basket in the King’s or Queen’s apart- 
ments, in case their Majesties should wish to change 
their linen without sending to the wardrobe, consti- 
tuted the packet “ in case.” Their clothes, brought in 
great baskets, or covers of green taffeta, were called 
the King’s or Queen’s “ ready.” Thus the attendants 
would ask, “ Is the King’s ready come? ” One of the 
guards might be heard to say, “I am in case in the 
forest of St. Germain.” In the evening they always 
brought the Queen a large bowl of broth, a cold roast 
fowl, one bottle of wine, one of orgeat, one of lemon- 
ade, and some other articles, which were called the 
“in case” for the night. An old gentleman, who had 
been physician in ordinary to D)uis XIV, and was 
still living at the time of the marriage of Louis XV, 
told M. Campan's father an anecdote which seems 
too remarkable to have remained unknown ; never- 
theless, he was a man of wit and honour, and inca- 
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pable of inventing this story. His name was Lafosse. 
He said, that Louis XIV was informed that the offi- 
cers of his table evinced, in the most disdainful and 
offensive manner, the mortification they felt at being 
obliged to eat at the table of the comptroller of the 
kitchen along with Molier e, valet de chambre to his Ma- 
jesty, because Moliere had performed on the stage; 
and that this celebrated author consequently de- 
clined to appear at that table. Louis XIV, determined 
to put an end to insults which ought never to have 
been offered to one of the greatest geniuses of the 
age, said, one morning, to Moliere, at the hour of his 
private levee, “ They say you live very poorly here, 
Moliere, and that the officers of my chamber do not 
find you good enough to eat with them. Perhaps you 
are hungry ; for my part, I awoke with a very good 
appetite this morning: sit down at this table. Serve 
up my ‘in case' for the night, there/' The King then 
cutting up his fowl, and ordering Moliere to sit down, 
helped him to a wing, at the same time taking one 
for himself, and ordered the persons entitled to fa- 
miliar entrance, that is to say, the most distinguished 
and favourite people at court, to be admitted. “ You 
see me,” said the King to them, “engaged in enter- 
taining Moliere, whom my valets de chambre do not 
consider sufficiently good company for them.” From 
that time Moliere never had occasion to appear at 
the valets’ table ; the whole court was ready enough 
to send him invitations. 1 

1 This anecdote is, perhaps, one of the most honourable to the character of 
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The same M. de Lafosse used also to relate, that 
a brigade-major of the body-guard, being ordered to 
place the company in the little theatre at the palace of 
Versailles, very roughly turned out one of the King’s 
comptrollers, who had taken his seat on one of the 
benches, a place to which his newly acquired office 
entitled him. In vain he insisted on his quality and 
his right. The altercation was ended by the brigade- 
major in these words, “ Gentlemen body-guards, do 
your duty.” In this case their duty was to take the 
party and turn him out at the door. This comptroller, 
who had paid sixty or eighty thousand francs for his 


Louis XIV that is extant. It is pleasing to see this haughty monarch behav- 
ing thus graciously to the player Moliere, as the author of Tar tuff e and The 
Misanthrope. These are the acts by which a truly great prince knows how 
to avenge injured genius on malignant dulncss, and to reward the labours of 
talent. 

Louis XV was also desirous of encouraging literature; but lie was only 
capable of affording it a cold and supercilious protection, unaccompanied by 
any demonstration of grace, affability, or kindness, and more humiliating than 
obliging. 

In the entertaining Memoirs of Madame du Ilausset, one of Madame de 
Pompadour’s femmes de chamber, we meet with the following passage: 

“The King, who admired all that was connected with the age of Louis 
XIV, recollecting that the Boileaus and Racines had been protected by him, 
and that part of the splendour of that reign was attributed to his own, was 
flattered with the idea, that a Voltaire flourished in his own court ; but he feared 
that author, and did not esteem him. He could not, however, help saying, T 
have treated him as well as I^ouis XIV behaved to Karine and Boilcau ; I gave 
him the place of gentleman in ordinary, and a pension, as I-ouis XIV did to 
Racine. If he is presumptuous enough to aim at being a chamberlain, wearing 
a cross, and supping with a king, it is not. my fault. It is not the fashion in 
France; and as there are more w'its and great lords here than in Prussia, I 
should have occasion for an immense table to entertain them all together.’ 
He then counted on his fingers, ‘ Maupertuis, Fonteiiolle, I^a Motte, Voltaire, 
Piron, Destouches, Montesquieu, Cardinal Polignac.’ ‘Your Majesty for- 
gets,’ said someone, ‘D’Alembert and Clairault.’ ‘And Crebillon,’ said he, 
and LaChaussee.’ ‘ Crebillon the son,’ said another, 1 who must he more agree- 
able than his father; and there is the Abbe Prevost, and the Abb6 Olivet.’ 
‘Very well,’ said the King, ‘all these people would have (lined or supped 
with me for the last five- and- twenty years.’ ” 
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place, was a man of a good family, and had had the 
honour of serving his Majesty five-and-twenty years 
in one of his regiments. Thus disgracefully driven 
out of the hall, he placed himself in the King’s way, 
in the great hall of the guards, and bowing to his 
Majesty, requested him to repair the honour of an old 
soldier, who had wished to end his days in his prince’s 
civil employment, now that age had obliged him to 
relinquish his military service. The King stopped, 
heard the tale he told in accents of grief and truth, 
and then ordered him to follow him. His Majesty 
attended the representation in a sort of amphithe- 
atre, in which his arm-chair was placed; behind him 
was a row of stools for the captain of the guards, 
the first gentleman of the chamber, and other great 
officers. The brigade-major was entitled to one of 
these places ; the King stopped opposite the seat which 
ought to have been occupied by that officer, and said 
to the comptroller, “Take, sir, for this evening, the 
place near my person, of him who has offended you ; 
and let the expression of my displeasure at this unjust 
affront satisfy you instead of any other reparation.” 

During the latter years of the reign of Louis XIV 
he never went out but in a chair carried by porters, 
and he showed a great regard for a man of the name 
of d’Aigremont, one of those porters, who always 
went in front, and opened the door of the chair. The 
slightest preference shown by sovereigns, even to the 
meanest of their servants, never fails to excite obser- 
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vation. 1 The King had done something for this man’s i 
numerous family, and frequently talked to him. An i 
abbe belonging to the chapel thought proper to re- 1 
quest d’Aigremont to present a memorial to the King, ! 
in which he requested his Majesty to grant him a t 
benefice. Louis XIV did not approve of the liberty \ 
thus taken by his chair-man, and said to him, in a very 
angry tone, “D’Aigremont, you have been made to 
do a very unbecoming a£t, and I am sure there must 
be simony in the case.”“ No, Sire, there is not the least 
ceremony in the case, I assure you,” answered the poor 
man, in great consternation : “ the abbc only said he 
would give me a hundred louis.” “ D'Aigremont,” 
said the King, “ I forgive you on account of your ig- 
norance and candour; I will give you the hundred 
louis out of my privy purse; but I will discharge you 
the very next time you venture to present a memo- 
rial to me.” 

Louis XIV was very kind to those of his servants 
who were nearest his person; but the moment he 
assumed his royal deportment those who were most 
accustomed to see him in his domestic character were 
as much intimidated as if they were appearing in his 
presence for the first time in their lives. Some of 

1 I his reflection is justified by an anecdote, which was probably unknown to 
the author. People of the very first rank did not disdain to descend to the level 
of d’Aigremont. ‘Lauzun,” says the Duchesse <P Orleans, in her Memoirs, 
sometimes affects stupidity, in order to tell people their own with impu- 
nity : for he is very malicious. In order to make Marerhal Tesse feel the im- 
propriety of his familiarity with people of the common sort , he called out, 
in the drawing-room at Marly, ‘Marshal, give me a pinch of snuff*; some of 
your best; such as you tike in a morning with Monsieur d’Aigremont, the 
chair-man.’ ” Note by the Editor. 
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the members of his Majesty's civil household, then 
called “ comm ensalite,” enjoying the title of equerry, 
and the privileges attached to officers of the King’s 
household, had occasion to claim some prerogatives, 
the exercise of which the municipal body of St. Ger- 
main, where they resided, disputed with them. Being 
assembled in considerable numbers in that town, they 
obtained the consent of the minister of the house- 
hold to allow them to send a deputation to the King, 
and for that purpose chose from amongst them two 
of his Majesty’s valets de chambre, named Bazire and 
Soulaigre. The King’s levee being over, the deputa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the town of St. Germain 
was called in ; they entered with confidence ; the King 
looked at them, and assumed his imposing attitude. 
Bazire, one of these valets de chambre, was about to 
speak; but Louis the Great was looking on him. 
He no longer saw the prince he was accustomed to 
attend at home: he was nervous, and could not find 
words; he recovered, however, and began, as usual, 
with the word “Sire.” But timidity again overpow- 
ered him, and finding himself unable to recoiled! the 
slightest particle of what he came to say, he repeated 
the word “Sire” several times over, and at length 
concluded by saying, “Sire, here is Soulaigre.” Sou- 
laigre, who was very angry with Bazire, and expedled 
to acquit himself much better, then began to speak. 
But he, also, after repeating “Sire” several times, 
found his embarrassment increase upon him, until his 
confusion equalled that of his colleague ; he therefore 
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ended with “ Sire, here is Bazire." The King smiled, 
and answered, “Gentlemen, I have been informed 
of the business upon which you have been deputed 
to wait on me, and I will take care that what is right 
shall be done. I am highly satisfied with the manner 
in which you have fulfilled your functions as depu- 
ties ." 1 


ANECDOTES OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XV 

The first event which made any impression on me 
in my earliest childhood was the attempt of Damiens 

1 In this pleasantry there is nothing bitter or harsh, as in most of those of 
Louis XV ; it leaves only the impression of an agreeable piece of wit. Louis 
XIV never indulged in an expression capable of offending anyone, and his re- 
partees, which were almost always full of meaning, often discover a refined 
and delicate tact. Generally speaking, wit, either poignant and caustic, or 
pleasant and lively, has never been wanting in the descendants of Henri IV. 
In die Memoirs of Madame du Hausset, there is a striking observation by 
Duclos on this subject. 

“M. Duclos was at Doctor Quesnay’s, haranguing with his usual warmth. 
I heard him say to two or three persons , 4 The world is always unjust towards 
great men, ministers, and princes; nothing is more common than to deny them 
all claims to wit. A few days ago I surprised one of these gentlemen of 
the “infallible brigade,” by telling him that there has been more wit in the 
House of Bourbon than in any other. * ‘ Did you prove that.'’ said someone 
with a sneer. ‘Yes,’ said Duclos, Suid I will prove it to you. I presume, you 
will allow that the Great Conde was no fool, and the Duchesse dc Lmgueville 
is celebrated as one of the most brilliant of women. The Regent was unrivalled 
for wit of every kind. Hie Prince de Conti, who was elected King of Poland, 
was distinguished for this quality, and his verses are equal to those of La Fare 
and Saint Aulaire. The Duke of Burgundy was learned and enlightened. The 
duchess, Madame, daughter to Laris XIV, was an eminent wit, and made 
epigrams and couplets. The Due de Maine is in general known only by his 
weakness; but no one could have more agreeable talents for conversation. His 
wife was a giddy creature, but she was fond of literature, understood poetry, 
and possessed a brilliant and inexhaustible imagination. I have now mentioned 
enough of them/ continued he; ‘and as I am not given to flattery, and hate 
even the appearance of it, I shall say nothing of the living/ 'This list excited 
astonishment, and everyone subscribed to the truth of his assertions.” (Jour- 
nal de Madame du Hausset 

* First published in 1800 in /do. An edition of the same appeared in lit 10, edited by Mar- 
cel Tineyre, in the series “ La Francuise racontee par elle-meme." Note by F. M. Graves. 
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to assassinate Louis XV. This occurrence struck me 
so forcibly, that the most minute details relating to 
the confusion and grief which prevailed at Versailles 
on that day seem as completely present to my ima- 
gination as the most recent events. I had dined with 
my father and mother, in company with one of their 
friends. The drawing-room was lighted up with a 
number of candles, and four card-tables were already 
occupied, when a friend of the gentleman of the house 
came in, with a pale and terrified countenance, and 
said, in a voice scarcely audible, “ I bring you ter- 
rible news. The King has been assassinated!” Two 
ladies in the company instantly fainted; a brigadier 
of the body-guards threw down his cards, and cried 
out, “I do not wonder at it; it is those rascally Jes- 
uits.” “What are you saying, brother,” cried a lady, 
flying to him; “would you get yourself arrested?” 
“Arrested! for what? for unmasking those wretches 
who want a bigot for a king ? ” My father came in : he 
recommended circumspection, saying that the blow 
was not mortal, and that all meetings ought to be 
suspended at so critical a moment. He had brought a 
chaise for my mother, who placed me on her knees. 
We lived in the Avenue de Paris, and throughout our 
drive I heard incessant cries and sobs from the foot- 
paths. At last, I saw a man arrested ; he was an usher 
of the King’s chamber, who had gone mad, and was 
crying out,“ Y es, I know them, the wretches, the vil- 
lains!” Our chaise was stopped by this bustle; my 
mother recognised the unfortunate man who had been 
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seized ; she named him to the marshalsea trooper who 
had stopped him. This faithful servant was merely 
conduced to the gendarmes’ quarters, which were 
then in the avenue. In times of public calamities, or na- 
tional events, the slightest a£ts of imprudence may 
be fatal. When the people take part in an opinion or t 
occurrence , we ought to avoid coming in contadl with 
them, and even alarming them. Informations are no 
longer the result of an organised police, and punish- 
ments cease to emanate from impartial j ustice. At the 
periodof which I am speaking the love of the sover- 
eign was a sort of religion, and this attempt against ! 
the life of Louis XV brought on a multitude of ground- 
less arrests . 1 M. de La Serre, then governor of the 
Invalides, his wife, his daughter, and some of his 
domestics were taken up, because Mademoiselle de 
la Serre, who had that day come from her convent 
to pass the holiday of the King’s birthday with her 
family, said, in her father’s drawing-room, on hear- 
ing this news from Versailles, “ That is not to be won- 
dered at; I have often heard Mother N say, that 

it would certainly happen, because the King is not 

sufficiently attached to religion.” Mother N , the 

direhlor, and several of the nuns of this convent were 
interrogated by the lieutenant of police. The public 
animosity against the Jesuits, kept up by the partisans 


1 At this period Louis XV was still beloved. In the Historical Illustrations 
(Note XXVIII, p. 433) will be found a notice relative to this attempt to 
assassinate the King, together with some curious facts related by Madame 
du Hausset, on the momentary disgrace of Madame tie Pompadour, and her 
subsequent triumph on the King’s recovery. Note by the Editor. 
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of Port Royal and the adepts of the new philosophy, 
did not conceal the suspicions which they directed 
against the Jesuits ; and although there was not the 
slightest proof against that Order, the attempt to as- 
sassinate the King was certainly made use of against 
it, a few years afterwards, by the party which ef- 
fected the destruction of the Society of Jesus. The 
wretch Damiens avenged himself on several persons 
whom he had served in several provinces, by getting 
them arrested ; and when they were confronted with 
him, he said to some of them, “ It was out of revenge 
for your ill-treatment of me that I put you into this 
fright.” To some women he said that he had amused 
himself in his prison with the thoughts of the terror 
they would feel. This monster confessed that he had 
murdered the virtuous La Bourdonnaye by giving 
him a lavement of aqua fortis. He had also committed 
several other crimes. People are too careless about 
those whom they take into their service ; such exam- 
ples prove that too many precautions cannot be used 
in ascertaining the character of strangers before we 
admit them into our houses . 1 

I have often heard M. de Landsmath, equerry and 
master of the hounds, who used to come frequently 
to my father's, say, that on the news of the attempt 
on the King’s life he instantly repaired to his Majesty. 
I cannot repeat the coarse expressions he made use 
of to encourage his Majesty; but his account of the 

1 See Journal de Madame du Hausset. 
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affair, long afterwards, amused the parties in which 
he was prevailed on to relate it, when all apprehen- 
sions respecting the consequences of this event had 
subsided. This M. de Landsmath was an old soldier, 
who had given proofs of extraordinary valour: noth- 
ing had been able to soften his manners or subdue 
his excessive bluntness to the respedtful customs of 
the court. The King was very fond of him. He pos- 
sessed prodigious strength, and had often contended 
with Marechal Saxe, renowned for his great bodily 
power, in trying the strength of their respective 
wrists . 1 M. de Landsmath had a thundering voice. 
When he came into the King’s apartment, he found 
the Dauphin, and Mesdames, his Majesty’s daugh- 
ters, there; the princesses, in tears, surrounded the 
King’s bed. “Send out all these weeping ladies, Sire,” 
said the old equerry ; “ I want to speak to you alone: ” 
the King made a sign to the princesses to withdraw. 
“Come," said De Landsmath, “your wound is noth- 
ing; you had plenty of waistcoats and flannels on.” 
Then uncovering his breast, “ Look here,” said he, 
showing four or five great scars; “these are some- 
thing like wounds: I received them thirty years ago; 
now cough as loud as you can.” The King did so. 
Then taking up a vase de unit, he desired his Ma- 
jesty, in the most unceremonious way, to make use 

1 One day, when the King was hunting in the*, forest of St . Germain, Krnds- 
math, riding before him, wanted a cart, filial with the slime of a pond, that 
had just been cleansed, to draw up out of the way. 'Hie carter resisted, and 
even answered with impertinence. landsmath, without dismounting, seized 
him by the breast of his coat, lifted him up, and threw him into his cart. 
Note by Madame Camfian . 
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of it, which he did. “ ’T is nothing at all,” said De 
Landsmath; “you must laugh at it; we shall hunt a 
stag together in four days.” “ But suppose the blade 
was poisoned,” said the King. “Old grandams’ tales,” 
replied De Landsmath ; “ even if it had been so, the 
waistcoats and flannels would have rubbed the poi- 
son off.” The King was pacified, and passed a very 
good night. 

This same M. de Landsmath, who, by his military 
and familiar language, thus calmed the fears of Louis 
XV on the day of Damiens ’s horrible crime, was one 
of those people who, in the most haughty courts, often 
tell the truth bluntly. It is remarkable that there is 
a person of this description to be found in almost 
every court, who seems to supply the place of the 
ancient king’s jester, and to claim the right of saying 
whatever he pleases. 

His Majesty one day asked M. de Landsmath, how 
old he was? He was aged, and by no means fond of 
thinking of his age; he evaded the question. A fort- 
night after Louis XV took a paper out of his pocket, 

and read aloud, “ On the day in the month of 

one thousand six hundred and eighty was 

baptized by me, redtor of , the son of the high 

and mighty lord,” &c. “What’s that?” said M. de 
Landsmath angrily; “has your Majesty been pro- 
curing the certificate of my baptism ?” “There it 
is, you see, De Landsmath,” said the King. “Well, 
Sire, hide it as fast as you can ; a prince entrusted 
with the happiness of twenty-five millions of men 
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ought not to hurt the feelings of one individual at 
pleasure." 

The King learned that M. de Landsmath had lost 
his confessor, a missionary priest of the parish of 
Notre Dame; it was the custom of the Lazarists to ex- 
pose their dead, with the face uncovered. Louis XV 
wished to try his equerry's firmness. “ You have lost 
your confessor, I hear," said the King. “Yes, Sire.” 
“He will be exposed with his face bare?” “Such is 
the custom." “I command you to go and see him.” 
“ Sire, my confessor was my friend ; it would be very 
painful tome." “No matter; I command you.” “Are 
you really in earnest, Sire?” “Quite so.” “It would 
be the first time in my life I had disobeyed my sover- 
eign's order. I will go." The next day the King, at 
his levee, as soon as he perceived M. de Landsmath, 
said, “ Have you done as I desired you, M. de Lands- 
math?" “ Undoubtedly, Sire.” “ Well, what did you 
see?” “Faith, I saw that your Majesty and I are of 
little account !" 1 

At the death of Queen Marie Leczinska, M. Cam- 
pan, who was afterwards secretary of the closet to 

1 “The King often talked about death, burials, and cemeteries,” says Ma- 
dame du Haussct: “nobody could be more melancholy by nature. Madame 
de Pompadour has often told me that he felt, a painful sensation whenever he 
was forced to laugh, and that he often requested her to put an end to a divert- 
ing story. He smiled, and that was all. He had, in general, the most gloomy 
ideas on all events. When a new minister came into office, the King would say, 
‘ He spread out his goods, like the rest, and promised the finest things in the 
world, none of which will ever happen. He does not know how the. land lies; 
he will see.’ When schemes for increasing the naval force were proposed to 
him, he used to say, ‘ I have heard it talked of continually for the last twenty 
years; France will never have a navy, I believe.’ I had this from M. dcMa- 
rigny.” Note by the Editor, 
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Marie Antoinette, and at that time an officer of the 
chamber, having performed several confidential du- 
ties at the time of that Queen’s decease, the King 
asked Madame Adelaide how he should reward him. 
She requested him to create an office in his house- 
hold, of master of the wardrobe, with a salary of a 
thousand crowns, for M. Campan. “I will do so,” 
said the King; “it will be an honourable title; but tell 
Campan not to add a single crown to his expenses, 
for you will see they will never pay him.” 

The manner in which Mademoiselle de Romans, mis- 
tress to Louis XV, and mother of the Abbe Bour- 
bon, was presented to him deserves, I think, to be 
related. The King had gone, with a grand cavalcade, 
to Paris, to hold a bed of justice . 1 As he passed the 
terrace of the Tuileries, he observed a Chevalier de 
St. Louis, dressed in a faded lutestring coat, and a wo- 
man of a very good figure, holding on the parapet 
of the terrace a young girl strikingly beautiful, much 
adorned, and dressed in a rose-coloured taffeta frock. 
The King’s notice was involuntarily attracted by the 
marked manner in which he was pointed out to the 
girl. On returning to Versailles he called Le Bel, the 
minister and confidant of his secret pleasures, and 
ordered him to seek in Paris a young female about 
twelve or thirteen years of age, describing her as I 
have just mentioned. Le Bel assured him he saw no 

1 [A bed of justice was a special session of the Paris Parliament, at which the 
King compelled that body to register his edict.] 
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probability of the success of such a commission. “Par- j 
don me,” said Louis XV ; “ this family must live in 
the neighbourhood of the Tuileries, on the side of the f 
Faubourg Saint Honore,or at the entrance of theFau- 
bourg St. Germain. These people certainly go on foot; 
they did not make the girl, of whom they seemed so 
fond, cross all Paris. They are poor ; the clothes of the 
child were so new, that I have no doubt they were . 
made for the very day I was to go to Paris. She will 
wear that dress all the summer; they will walk in 
the Tuileries on Sundays and holidays. Apply to the 
man who sells lemonade at the Terrasse des Feuil- j 
Ians; children take refreshment there; you will dis- i 
cover her by these means.” 

Le Bel fulfilled his master’s orders, and within a 
month discovered the dwelling of the girl ; he found ; 
that Louis XV was not in the least mistaken with i 
respedl to the intentions which he supposed to exist. 

All conditions were easily agreed on ; the King con- 
tributed, by considerable presents, to the education of 
Mademoiselle de Romans, for the space of two years. 
She was kept totally ignorant of her future destiny; 
and, when she had completed her fifteenth year, she 
was taken to Versailles, on pretence of going to see 
the palace. Between four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon she was conducted into the mirror gallery. All 
the grand apartments were usually very solitary at 
that hour. Le Bel, who waited for them, opened the 
glass door which led from the gallery into the King’s 
closet, and invited Mademoiselle de Romans to go in 
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and examine its beauties. Encouraged by the sight of 
a man whom she knew, and excited by curiosity so 
excusable at her age, she eagerly accepted the offer, 
but insisted on Le Bel procuring the same pleasure 
for her parents. He assured her that it was impos- 
sible; that they were going to sit down in one of the 
windows of the gallery and wait for her, and that, 
when she had seen the inner apartments, he would 
bring her back to them. She consented; the glass door 
closed on her. Le Bel showed her the chamber, the 
council-room, and talked with enthusiasm of the mon- 
arch who possessed the splendour with which she was 
surrounded ; and, at length, conduced her to the pri- 
vate apartments, where Mademoiselle de Romans 
found the King himself, awaiting her arrival with all 
the impatience and all the desires of a prince, who 
had been two years engaged in bringing about the 
moment of this interview. 

What painful reflections are excited by all this im- 
morality ! the art with which this intrigue had been 
carried on, and the genuine innocence of the youth- 
ful de Romans, were doubtless the motives of the 
King's particular attachment to this mistress. She 
was the only one who prevailed on him to allow her 
son to bear the name of Bourbon. At the moment of 
his birth she received a note in the King’s handwrit- 
ing, containing the following words : “The rector of 
Chaillot, when he baptizes the child of Mademoiselle 
de Romans, will give him the following names: Louis 
N. de Bourbon.” A few years afterwards the King, 
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being dissatisfied at the consequence which Made- 
moiselle de Romans assumed, on account of her good 
fortune in having given birth to an acknowledged 
son, and seeing, by the splendid way in which she 
was bringing him up, that she entertained the idea of 
causing him to be legitimatised, had him taken out of 
his mother’s hands. This commission was executed 
with great severity. Louis XV had vowed never to 
legitimatise a natural child; the great number of 
princes of this description which Ixniis XIV had left 
was burdensome to the State, and made this deter- 
mination of Louis XV truly laudable. I he Abbe de 
Bourbon was very handsome, and exactly resembled 
his father ; he was much beloved by the princesses, 
the King’s daughters ; and his ecclesiastical elevation 
would have been carried by I /mis XV to the highest 
degree. A cardinal's hat was intended for him,aswell 
as the abbey of St. Germain des Pres and the bishop- 
ric of Bayeux. Without being considered one of the 
princes of the blood, he would have enjoyed a most 
happy lot. He died at Rome, of the confluent small- 
pox; he was generally regretted there; but the un- 
fortunate events by which his family have since been 
afflicted afford reason to regard his death as a merciful 
dispensation of Providence. Mademoisellede Romans 
married a gentleman named Cavanac; the King was 
displeased at it, and she was universally blamed for 
having, in some degree, abandoned, by this alliance, 
the plain title of mother of the Abbe de Bourbon . 1 

1 This anecdote is calculated to excite mountful reflections; hut its impression 
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SCANDALOUS 'PRACTICES 

The monotonous habits of royal greatness too fre- 
quently inspire princes with the desire of procuring 
for themselves the enjoyments of private individuals; 
and then they vainly flatter themselves with the hope 
of remaining concealed in mysterious obscurity; they 
ought to be warned of these transitory errors, and ac- 
customed to support the tediousness of greatness, as 
well as to enjoy its extensive advantages, which they 
wellknow howto do. Louis XV, by his noble carriage, 

is heightened by the fact that many similar adventures took place. In the His- 
torical Illustrations (Note XXIX, p. 434) will be found two anecdotes, the 
one related by Madame du Hausset, the other by Soulavie, which, although 
the names of the parties differ, are but too similar to this of Mademoiselle de 
Romans. 

The following article, written with extraordinary impartiality by M. de 
Lacretelle, leaves no possible doubt as to the origin and extent of these scan- 
dalous practices : 

“Louis, satiated with the conquests which the court offered him, was led, 
by a depraved imagination, to form an establishment for his pleasures, of such 
an infamous description, that after having depicted the debaucheries of the 
regency, it is difficult to find terms appropriate to an excess of this kind. Sev- 
eral elegant houses, built in an enclosure called th e Parc-aux- Cerfs, were used 
for the reception of women, who there awaited the pleasure of their master. 
Hither were brought young girls, sold by their parents, and sometimes forced 
from them. They left this place loaded with gifts, but almost certain of never 
more beholding the King who had dishonoured them, even when they bore with 
them a pledge of his base passion. Hence corruption found its way into the most 
peaceful and obscurehabitations. It was skilfully and patiently fostered by those 
who ministered to the debaucheries of Louis. Whole years were occupied in the 
seduction of girls, not yet of marriageable age, and in undermining the prin- 
ciples of modesty and fidelity in young women. Some of these victims were 
so unhappy as to feel a true affection and sincere attachment to the King. For 
a few minutes he would seem moved by their fidelity, but he quickly repressed 
such feelings, and persuaded himself that it was all artifice, intended to gov- 
ern him ; and he himself became the informer against them to the marchion- 
ess, who soon forced her rivals back into their original obscurity. Mademoi- 
selle de Romans was the only one who procured her son to be acknowledged 
as the King’s child. Madame de Pompadour succeeded in removing a rival, 
who seemed to have made so profound an impression on the King’s heart. 
Mademoiselle de Romans had her son taken from her ; he was brought up 
by a peasant, and his mother durst not protest against this outrage, until after 
the King’s death. Louis XVI restored her son to her, and took him under his 
protection ; he was afterwards known under the name of the Abbe de Bour- 
bon.” (. History of France , by Lacretelle, vol. iii.) Note by the Editor. 
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SECRET PLEASURES 


and the mild yet majestic expression of his features, 
was perfedtly worthy to succeed Louis the Great. But 
he too frequently indulged in secret pleasures, which 
at last were sure to become known. During several 
winters he was passionately fond of “ candles’ end 
balls,” as he called those parties amongst the very 
lowest classes of society. He got intelligence of the 
“picnics” given by little dealers, milliners, and seam- 
stresses of Versailles, whither he repaired in a black 
domino, and masked, accompanied by the captain of 
his guards, masked like himself. His great delight 
was to go en brouette . 1 Care was always taken to give 
notice to five or six officers of the King’s or Queen’s 
chamber to be there, in order that his Majesty might 
be surrounded by safe people, without perceiving it 
or finding it troublesome. Probably the captain of the 
guards, also, took other precautions of this descrip- 
tion, on his part. My father-in-law, when the Kingand 
he were both young, has often made one amongst 
the servants desired to attend masked at these par- 
ties, assembled in some garret, or parlour of a public- 
house. In those times, during the carnival, masked 
companies had a right to join the citizens’ balls; it 
was sufficient that one of the party should unmask 
and name himself. 

These secret excursions, and his too habitual 
intercourse with ladies more distinguished for their 
personal charms than the advantages of education, 
were no doubt the means by which the King acquired 


1 In a kind of sedan chair, running on two wheels, 
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DIGNITY AND DEBAUCHERY 

many vulgar expressions, which otherwise would 
never have reached his ears. 

Yet amidst the most shameful excesses, the King 
sometimes resumed suddenly the dignity of his rank, 
in a very noble manner. The familiar courtiers of 
Louis XV had one day abandoned themselves to the 
unrestrained gaiety of a supper, after returning from 
the chase. Each boasted and described the beauty 
of his mistress. Some of them amused themselves 
with giving a particular account of their wives' per- 
sonal defeats, and in claiming extraordinary merit 
for their performance of marital duties. An impru- 
dent word, addressed to Louis XV, and applicable 
only to the Queen, instantly dispelled all the mirth of 
the entertainment. The King assumed his regal air, 
and, knocking with his knife on the table twice or 
thrice, “Gentlemen,” said he, “here is the King.” 

Three young men of the college of St. Germain, 
who had just completed their course of studies, know- 
ing no person about the court, and having heard that 
strangers were always well treated there, resolved 
to dress themselves completely in the Armenian cos- 
tume, and, thus clad, to present themselves to see the 
grand ceremony of the reception of several Knights 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost. Their stratagem 
met with all the success with which they had flat- 
tered themselves. While the procession was passing 
through the long mirror gallery, the Swiss of the 
apartments placed them in the first row of specta- 
tors, recommending everyone to pay all possible 
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a ADVENTURE OF THREE BOTS 

attention to the strangers. The latter, however, were 
imprudent enough to enter the (Eil de Boeuf, where ! 
were Messieurs Cardonne and Ruffin , interpreters of 1 
oriental languages, and the first clerk of the consuls’ !• 
department, whose business it was to attend to every- 
thing which related to the natives of the East who ! ; 
were in France. The three scholars were immedi- 
ately surrounded and questioned by these gentlemen; 
at first in modern Greek. Without being disconcerted, I 
they made signs that they did not understand it. They I 
were then addressed in Turkish and Arabic: at length ; 
one of the interpreters, losing all patience, exclaimed, | 
“ Gentlemen, you certainly must understand some of 
the languages in which you have been addressed. 
What country can you possibly come from, then?” 
“From St. Germain-en-Laye, sir,” replied the bold- 
est amongst them; “this is the first time you have 
put the question to us in French.” They then con- 
fessed the motive of their disguise ; the eldest of them 
was not more than eighteen years of age. Louis XV ' 
was informed of the affair. He laughed heartily ; or- 
dered them a few hours' confinement and a good ad- 
monition; after which they were to be set at liberty. 

Louis XV liked to talk about death, though he was 
extremely apprehensive of it; but his excellent health 
and his royal dignity probably made him imagine 
himself invulnerable ; he often said to people who had 
very bad colds," You 've a churchyard cough there.” 
Hunting one day in the forest of Senart, in a year in 
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which bread was extremely dear, he met a man on 
horseback, carrying a coffin. “ Whither are you carry- 
ing that coffin ? " “ To the village of ,” answered 

the peasant “Is it for a man or a woman?" “For a 
man." “ What did he die of? " “ Of hunger," bluntly 
replied the villager. The King spurred his horse, and 
asked no more questions. 

When I was young, I often met with Madame de 
Marchais, the wife of the King’s first valet de chambre, 
in company. She was a very well-informed woman, 
and had enjoyed the favour of Louis XV, being a 
relation of Madame de Pompadour. M. de Mar- 
chais was rich and much respe6ted; had served in 
the army, was a Chevalier de St. Louis, and, besides 
being principal valet de chambre, was governor of 
the Louvre. Madame de Marchais was visited by the 
whole court ; the captains of the guards came there 
constantly, and many officers of the body-guard. 
Eminent officers of every kind used to get introduced 
to her, as to Madame Geofffin ; she possessed some 
influence, particularly in soliciting votes for candi- 
dates for the academicians’ chairs. I have seen all the 
celebrated men of the age at her house — La Harpe, 
Diderot, d’Alembert, Duclos, Thomas, &c. She was 
as remarkable for her wit and studious display as 
her husband for his good nature and simplicity; he 
was fond of spoiling her most innocent schemes for 
obtaining admiration. No one could describe an aca- 
demical speech, a sermon, or the subje6t of a new 
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piece, with so much precision and grace as Madame 
de Marchais. She had, also, the art of turning the i 
conversation, at pleasure, upon any ancient or mod- 
ern work; and her husband often delighted in say- 
ing to those who sat near him, “ My wife read that 
this morning." Comte d’Angivillers, charmed with ' 
the graces of her mind, paid assiduous court to her, , 
and, when she became the widow of M. de Marchais, 
married her. She was still living at Versailles in the 
early part of the reign of Napoleon , but never left her 
bed. She had retained her fondness for dress, and, \ 
although unable to rise, always had her hair dressed, I 
as people used to wear it twenty years before that 
period. She disguised the ravages of time under a pro- 
digious quantity of white and red paint, and seemed, 
by the feeble light which penetrated through her • 
closed blinds and drawn curtains, nothing but a kind 
of doll; but a doll which spoke in a charming and : 
most spirited manner. She had retained a very beau- 
tiful head of hair to an advanced age; it was said i 
that the celebrated Count Saint-Germain, who had 
appeared at the court of Louis XV as one of the 
most famous alchemists of the day, had given her 
a liquor which preserved the hair, and prevented it 
from turning white through age. 

Louis XV had, as it is well known, adopted the whim- 
sical system of separating Louis de Bourbon from the 
King of France. As a private individual, he had his 
personal fortune, his own distinct financial interests. 
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He used to deal as an individual in all the contracts 
and bargains he engaged in; he had bought a toler- 
ably handsome house at the Parc-aux-Cerfs at Ver- 
sailles, where he used to keep one of those obscure 
mistresses, whom the indulgence or the policy of 
Madame de Pompadour tolerated so long as she her- 
self retained the title of his declared mistress. After 
the King had relinquished this custom, he wished to 
sell the house. Sevin, first clerk of the War Office, 
offered to purchase it: the notary instructed to effect: 
the sale informed the King of his proposals. The con- 
tract: for the sale was made out between Louis de 
Bourbon and Pierre Sevin ; and’ the King sent word 
to the purchaser to bring him the money himself, 
in gold. The first clerk collected 40,000 francs in 
louis d’or, and, being introduced by the notary of the 
King’s private cabinet, delivered the purchase money 
of the house into his Majesty’s own hands. 

Out of his private funds the King paid the house- 
hold expenses of his mistresses, those of the educa- 
tion of his illegitimate daughters, who were brought 
up in convents at Paris, and their dowries when they 
married. 

Those men who are most completely abandoned to 
dissolute manners are not, on that account, insensi- 
ble to virtue in women. The Comtesse de Perigord 
was as beautiful as virtuous. During some excursions 
she made to Choisy, whither she had been invited, she 
perceived that the King took great notice of her. Her 
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demeanour of chilling respedt, her cautious perse- j 
verance in shunning all serious conversation with the 1 
monarch, were insufficient to extinguish this rising 
flame; and he at length addressed a letter to her, 
worded in the most passionate terms. This excellent 
woman instantly formed her resolution : honour for- 
bade her returning the King’s passion, whilst her pro- 
found respedt for the sovereign made her unwilling 
to disturb his tranquillity. She, therefore, voluntarily | 
banished herself to an estate she possessed, called j 
Chalais, near Barbezieux, the mansion of which had 
been uninhabited for nearly a century: the porter’s 
lodge was the only place in a condition to receive her. 
From this seat she wrote to his Majesty, explaining 
her motives for leaving court; and she remained there 
several years, without visiting Paris. Iouis XV was 
speedily attracted by other objects, and regained the 
composuretowhichMadamedePcrigord had thought ! 
it her duty to sacrifice so much. Some years after- j 

wards the princesses’ lady of honour died; many 1 

great families solicited the place: the King, without j 
answering any of their applications, wrote to the [ 
Comtesse de Pcrigord : “ My daughters have just lost 
their lady of honour; this place, madame, is your due, j 
no less on account of your eminent virtues than of 
the illustrious name of your family.” 

Comte de Halville, sprung from a very ancient Swiss 
house, commenced his career at Versailles in the 
humble rank of ensign in the regiment of Swiss 
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guards. His name and distinguished qualities gained 
him the patronage of some powerful friends, who, in 
order to support by a handsome fortune the honour 
of the ancient name he bore, obtained for him in mar- 
riage the daughter of a very rich financier, named M. 
de la Garde. The offspring of this union was an only 
daughter, who married Count Esterhazy. Amongst 
the estates which belonged to Mademoiselle de la 
Garde was the Chateau des Trous , situate four leagues 
from Versailles, where the countwas visited by many 
people attached to the court. A young ensign of the 
body-guards, who had obtained that rank on account 
of his name, and of the favour which his family en- 
joyed, and possessed all the self-confidence which 
usually accompanies unmerited success, but of which 
the progress of time fortunately relieves young peo- 
ple, was one day taking upon him to give his opinion 
of the Swiss nobility, although he knew nothing of 
the great families of Switzerland. Without the least 
delicacy or consideration for the count, his host, he 
asserted boldly that there were no ancient families 
in Switzerland. “Excuse me,” said the count very 
coolly there are several of great antiquity.” “Can 
you name them, sir?” answered the youth. “Yes,” 
said M. de Halville ; “ for instance, there is my house, 
and that of Hapsburg, which now reigns in Ger- 
many.” “Of course you have your reasons for nam- 
ing your own family first?” replied the imprudent 
ensign. “Yes, sir,” said M. de Halville sternly ; “be- 
cause the House of Hapsburg dates from the period 
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<DEATH DUE TO NATURAL CAUSES 
CAUSE OF THE DAUPHIN’S DEATH 

NATURAL CAUSES OF THE DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN, THE FATHER 
OF LOUIS XVI, AND OF THE DAUPHINESS, PRINCESS OF SAXONY, 
IN ANSWER TO ALL THE REPORTS SPREAD 
BY SO ULA VIE, ABOUT POISON 1 

Several years prior to his death the dauphin had 
a confluent smallpox, which endangered his life; and 
after his convalescence he was long troubled with 
a malignant ulcer under the nose. He was, injudi- 
ciously, advised to get rid of it by the use of extra< 5 t 
of lead, which proved effectual; but from that time 
the dauphin, who was corpulent, insensibly grewthin: 
and a short, dry cough evinced that the humour, 
driven in, had fallen on the lungs. Some persons also 
suspected him of having taken acids in too great a 
quantity for the purpose of reducing his bulk. The 
state of his health was not, however, such as to ex- 
cite alarm at the time of the camp at Compiegne, in 
July, 1 764. The dauphin reviewed the troops, and ex- 
erted much a6livity in the performance of his duties ; 
it was even observed that he was seeking to gain the 

1 We leave the title of this piece as it stands; but it is proper to remark that the 
reproach here applied to Soulavie is not perfectly well founded. He has only 
done that which is the duty of every impartial annalist. He has, indeed, stated 
the odious accusations which were made against the Due de Choiseul, and 
which we believe to be unfounded ; but, at the same time, he brings forward 
testimony in defence of the memory of M. de Choiseul, which seems to us suffi- 
ciently protected by his character. The Due de Choiseul disliked the dauphin ; 
he even defied him, which was wrong. His violent rage was undoubtedly 
reprehensible, when he forgot himself so far as to say, “ I may one day be con- 
demned to the misfortune of being your subject, but I will never be your slave. ’ 5 
But there is a wide interval between this audacious fury of the moment and 
the blackest of crimes; an interval which M. de Choiseul was incapable of 
passing. 
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period of the deep mourning. The dauphiness, some 
months before the end of her career, regretted her 
conduct in abridging it; but it was too late; the fatal 
blow had been struck. It may also be presumed that 
living with a consumptive man had contributed to her 
complaint. This princess had no opportunity to dis- 
play her qualities ; living in a court in which she was 
eclipsed by the King and Queen, the only character- 
istics that could be remarked in her wereher extreme 
attachment to her husband and her great piety. 

The dauphin was little known, and his character 
has been much mistaken. He himself, as he confessed 
to his intimate friends, sought to disguise it. He one 
day asked one of his most familiar servants, “ What 
do they say in Paris of that great fool of a dauphin ?" 
The person interrogated seeming confused, the dau- 
phin urged him to express himself sincerely, saying, 
“ Speak freely: that is positively the idea which I wish 
people to form of me.” 

As he died of a disease which allows the last mo- 
ment to be anticipated long beforehand, he wrote 
much, and transmitted his affeCtions and his preju- 
dices to his son by secret notes . 1 This was really what 
prevented the Queen from recalling M. de Choiseul 
at the death of Louis XV, and what promoted M. de 
Muy, the intimate friend of the dauphin, to the place 
of minister at war. The destruction of the Jesuits, 
effected by M. de Choiseul, had given the dauphin’s 

1 The Historical Illustrations (Note XXX, p. 437) contain some particulars 
of the disposition and manners of Louis XVI in his youth. 
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zJMARIE LECZINSKA 

to pay her court to her at Versailles, she said to those 
who surrounded her, “I might have been in that 
lady’s place myself, and curtseying to the Queen of 
France.” She used to relate, that the King, her father, 
informed her of her elevation in a manner which 
might have made too strong an impression on her 
mind ; that he had taken care to avoid disturbing her 
tranquillity, to leave her in total ignorance of the first 
negotiations set on foot relative to her marriage; 
and that when all was definitively arranged, and the 
ambassador arrived, her father went to her apart- 
ment, placed an arm-chair for her, had her set in it, 
and addressed her thus: “Allow me, madame, to 
enjoy a happiness which far overbalances all I have 
suffered ; I wish to be the first to pay my respects to 
the Queen of France .” 1 

Marie Leczinska was not handsome ; but she pos- 
sessed much intelligence, an expressive countenance, 
and a simplicity of manners, set off by the graceful- 
ness of the Polish ladies. She loved the King, and 
found his first infidelities very grievous to endure. 
Nevertheless, the death of Madame de Chateauroux, 
whom she had known very young, and who had even 
been honoured by her kindness, made a painful im- 
pression on her. This good Queen still suffered from 
the bad effects of an early superstitious education. 
She was fearful of ghosts. The first night after she 
heard of this almost sudden death she could not sleep, 
and made one of her women sit up, who endeav- 

1 See de Nolhac, Louis XV et Marie Leczinska . Note by F. M. Graves . 
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spired to secure her the Queen's favourable notice. 
Madame de Pompadour's brother received letters of 
nobility from his Majesty, and was appointed super- 
intendent of the buildings and gardens. He often pre- 
sented to her Majesty, through the medium of his sis- 
ter, the rarest flowers, pineapples, and early vege- 
tables from the gardens of Trianon and Choisy. One 
day, when the marchioness came in, carrying a large 
basket of flowers, which she held in her two beau- 
tiful arms, without gloves, as a mark of respect, the 
Queen loudly declared her admiration of her beauty ; 
and seemed as if she wished to defend the King’s 
choice, by praising her various charms in detail, in 
a manner that would have been as suitable to a pro- 
du6tion of the fine arts as to a living being. After 
applauding the complexion, eyes, and fine arms of 
the favourite, with that haughty condescension which 
renders approbation more offensive than flattering, 
the Queen, at length, requested her to sing, in the at- 
titude in which she stood, being desirous of hearing 
the voice and musical talent by which the King's court 
had been charmed in the performances of the private 
apartments, and thus to combine the gratification of 
the ears with that of the eyes. The marchioness, who 
still held her enormous basket, was perfedtly sensi- 
ble of something offensive in this request, and tried 
to excuse herself from singing. The Queen at last 
commanded her; she then exerted her fine voice in 
the solo of Armida — “ At length he is in my power.” 
The change in her Majesty’s countenance was so 
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obvious, that the ladies present at this scene U a 
greatest difficulty to keep theirs. ad 

The Queen received visitors with much erase., 
dignity; hut it is very common with the erea,l 
iterate the same questions; a sterility of ideas 
excusable on public occasions, when there is so lie? 
to say. The lady of an ambassador, however 
her Majesty feel that she did not choose to g ire t 
to her forgetfulness in matters concemin/hendf 
This lady was pregnant, but nevertheless constants 
appeared at the Queen's drawi„g_ room ,, who jJ 

failed to ask her whether she was in the state alluded 
to, and, on receiving an answer in the affirmative 
always inquired how many months of her time had 
elapsed. A, length the lady, weary of the « “ 
petition o the same question, and "of the- total foil 
fulness which betrayed the insincerity of the Oifeen 
a. pretending to take interest in her' affhirs, re , S 
to the usual inquiry , “ madaine." This answerin- 

stailtly recalled to her Majesty's recolle&ion those 

fore. “H^ 

seven! tin ' * " ’ " J,>,> ‘ :lr ' s m ‘‘ ,llat you have 
several tunes answered me that V o„ were so- have 

you been brought to bed v * 1 / r 

annrpK«« • r ' Nu ’ but I was 

rSea tin T ,ur M ».i<'*v by constantly 

dav v v nf m “ ,l,i '«-" This Ia < l y from that 

had’her M ! y reCCivt ‘ d '>y Marie 1-fcr.inska, and 

bassador mfcht ’IT’ . b } i,Ucnce ’ the am ' 

S Jmc >su nered for Ins wife's indiscre- 


STRICT AND LAX ETIQUETTE 

tion. The Queen was affable and modest ; but the more 
thankful she was in her heart to Heaven for having 
placed her on the first throne in Europe, the more un- 
willing she was to be reminded of her elevation. This 
sentiment induced her to insist on the observation of 
all the forms of respect due to royal birth ; whereas 
in other princes the consciousness of that birth often 
induces them to disdain the ceremonies of etiquette 
and to prefer habits of ease and simplicity. There was 
a striking contrast in this respe6t between Marie Lec- 
zinska and Marie Antoinette, as has been justly and 
generally thought. The latter unfortunate Queen 
carried her disregard of everything belonging to the 
stri6l forms of etiquette too far. 1 One day when the 

1 Marie Antoinette has been so often reproached for having derogated from the 
strictness of old customs, that it is extremely necessary to answer this accusa- 
tion, once for all, by facts. No prince was ever more jealously observant of the 
laws of etiquette than Louis XIV, in whose latter years the prudery of Madame 
de Maintenon rather tended to increase than to weaken this inclination. Let 
those, therefore, who cannot excuse the slightest infraction of ceremony in 
Marie Antoinette compare her conduct with that of the Duchess of Burgundy . 

4 4 This princess,” says the Duchesse d* Orleans, inher Memoirs , 44 was often 
entirely alone in her chateau, unattended by any of her people ; she would take 
the arm of one of the young ladies, and walk out without equerries, lady of 
honour, or tirewoman. At Marly and Versailles she went on foot without an 
escort; would go into the church, and sit down by the femmes de chambre. At 
Madame de Maintenon’ s no distinction of rank was observed, and the whole 
company seated them selves indiscriminately; she contrived this purposely, 
that her own rank might not be remarked. At Marly the dauphiness walked in 
the garden all night with the young people, until three or four in the morning. 
The King knew nothing of these nocturnal excursions.” 

Is not this clear and positive enough? Whence then the blame so unjustly 
thrown on Marie Antoinette, whilst a profound silence is maintained respect- 
ing the imprudence, to say no worse, of the Duchess of Burgundy ? It is because 
the excessive mildness of Louis XVI encouraged audacity and calumny amongst 
the courtiers, whilst, under Louis XIV, on the contrary, the most prompt 
chastisement would have been the lot of any daring individual who had ven- 
tured to point his malignant slanders at a personage placed near the throne. 
The Duchesse d’ Orleans makes this sufficiently evident . 44 Madame de Main- 
tenon,” she adds, 4 4 had prohibited the Duchesse de Lude from annoying the 
Duchess of Burgundy, that she might not put her in an ill-humour; because, 
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Marechale deMouchy was teasing her with questions 
relative to the extent to which she would allow ladies 
the option of taking off or wearing their cloaks, and 
of pinning up the lappets of their caps, or lettingthem \ 
hang down, the Queen replied to her, in my pres- [ 
ence, “Arrange all those matters, madame, just as I 
you please; but do not imagine that a Queen, born 
Archduchess of Austria, can attach that importance 
to them, which might be felt by a Polish princess, who 
had become Queen of France." 

The Polish princess, in truth, never forgave the 
slightest deviation from the respect clue to her person, 

and to all belonging to her. The Duehessede -,a 

lady of her bed-chamber, who was of an imperious and 
irritable temper, often drew ujx>n herself such petty 
slights as are constantly shown tow ards haughty and j 
ill-natured people by the servants of princes, when 
they can justify those affronts by the plea of their duty, ■ 
or of the customs of the court. Kticjuette, or indeedl | 
might say a sense of propriety , prohibited all persons t 
from laying things belonging to them on the seats of | 
the Queen's chamber. At Versailles one had to cross j 
this chamber to reach the play-room. The Duchesse 1 

de laid her cloak on one of the folding-stools, j 

which stood before the balustrade of the bed; the 
usher of the chamber, whose duty it was to attend 
to whatever occurred in this room, whilst they were ; 
at play, saw this cloak , took it , and carried it into the ; 

when out of temper, the dauphiuess could nut dUc-rt the King. She had also 
threatened with her eternal anger whosoruT should dare to accuse thedau- 
phiness to his Majesty.” Xtfr but hr Editor. 

[ 1 


eX DUCHESS REPROVED 

footmen’s ante-chamber. The Queen had a large fa- 
vourite cat, which was constantly running about the 
apartments. This satin coat, lined with fur, appeared 
very convenient to the cat, who took possession of 
it accordingly. Unfortunately, he left very unpleas- 
ant marks of his preference, which remained but too 
evident on the white satin of the pelisse, in spite of all 
the pains that were taken to efface them before it 
was given to the duchess. She perceived them, took 
the cloak in her hand, and returned in a violent pas- 
sion to the.Queen’s chamber, where her Majesty re- 
mained surrounded by almost all the court: “Only 
see, madame,” said she, “the impertinence of your 
people, who have thrown my pelisse on a bench in the 
ante-chamber, where your Majesty’s cat has served 
it in this manner.” The Queen, displeased at her 
complaints and familiar expressions, said to her, with 
the coldest look imaginable, “ Know, madame, that it 
is you, not I, who keep people; I have officers of my 
chamber who have purchased the honour of serving 
me, and are persons of good breeding and education ; 
they know the dignity which ought to belong to a lady 
of the bed-chamber; they are not ignorant that you, 
who have been chosen from amongst the first ladies 
of the kingdom, ought to be accompanied by a gentle- 
man, or at least a valet de chambre as his substitute, 
to receive your cloak ; and that, had you observed the 
forms suitable to your rank, you would not have been 
exposed to the mortification of seeing your things 
thrown on the benches of the ante-chamber.” 
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I have read in several works written on the life of 
Queen Marie Leczinska that she possessed great tal- \ 
ents. Her religious, noble, and resigned conduft, and f 
the refinement and judiciousness of her understand- 
ing, sufficiently prove that her august father had pro- f 
moted with the most tender care the development of \ 
all those excellent qualities with which Heaven had 
endowed her. 

The virtues and information of the great are al- 
ways evinced by their conduit; their accomplish- 
ments, coming within the scope of flattery, are never 
to be ascertained by any authentic proofs, and those 
who have lived near them may be excused for some 
degree of scepticism with regard to their attainments 
of this kind. If they draw, or paint, there is always 
an able artist present, who, if he does not absolutely ? 
guide the pencil with his own hand, directs it by his ; 
advice; he sets the palette, and mixes the colours, on 
which the tones depend. If a princess attempts a piece ! 
of embroidery in colours, of that description which j 
ranks amongst the productions of the arts, a skilful | 
embroideress is employed to undo and repair what- j 
ever has been spoilt, and to cover the negledted tints j 
with new threads. If the princess be a musician, there j 
are no ears that will discover w hen she is out of tune; j 
at least there is no tongue that will tell her so. This 
imperfedtion in the accomplishments of the great is 
but a slight misfortune. It is sufficiently meritorious 
in them to engage in such pursuits, even with indif- 
ferent success, because this taste and the protedtion 


UNCONSCIOUS SELF-DECEPTION 

it extends produce abundance of talent on every side. 
The Queen delighted in the art of painting, and im- 
agined, she herself could draw and paint; she had a 
drawing-master, who passed all his time in her cab- 
inet. She undertook to paint four large Chinese pic- 
tures, with which she wished to ornament her private 
drawing-room, which was richly furnished with rare 
porcelain and the finest marbles. This painter was 
entrusted with the landscape and background of the 
pidtures : he drew the figures with a pencil, the faces 
and arms were also left by the Queen to his execu- 
tion; she reserved to herself nothing but the draper- 
ies and the least important accessories. The Queen 
every morning filled up the outline marked out for 
her with a little red, blue, or green colour, which the 
master prepared on the palette, and even filled her 
pencil with, constantly repeating, “ Higher up, ma- 
dame — lower down, madame — a little to the right 
— more to the left.” After an hour's work, the time 
for hearing Mass, or some other family or pious duty, 
would interrupt her Majesty ; and the painter, putting 
the shadows into the draperies she had painted, soft- 
ening off the colour where she had laid too much, &c., 
finished the small figures. When the work was com- 
pleted, the private drawing-room was decorated with 
her Majesty’s work : and the firm persuasion of this 
good Queen that she had painted it herself was so 
entire, that she left this cabinet, with all its furniture 
and paintings, to the Comtesse de Noailles, her lady 
of honour. She added to the bequest, “The pictures in 
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my cabinet being my own work, I hope the Comtesse 
de Noailles will preserve them for my sake.” Ma- i 
dame de Noailles, afterwards Marechale de Mouchy, \ 
had a new additional pavilion constructed in her \ 
house in the Faubourg St. ( Jermain, in order to form I 
a suitable receptacle for the Queen’s legacy, and had 
the following inscription placed over the door, in 
letters of gold: “The innocent falsehood of a good 
princess .” 1 

I 

The Queen had selected as her intimate friends, ' 
the duke, the duchess, and the worthy Cardinal de \ 
Luynes. 2 She called them her good folks; she often I 
did the duchess the honour of spending the evening 
and supping with her; the President Henault 3 was j 
the charm of this pious and virtuous society. This [ 
magistrate combined the weighty qualifications of j 
his functions in society with the attainments of aman I 
of letters and the polish of a courtier. 'Pile Queen one 
day surprised the duchess writing to the president, j 
who had just published his “ Chronological Abridg- j 
ment of the History of France:" she took the pen | 
from Madame de Luynes, and wrote at the bottom of | 
the letter this postscript, “ I think that M. de Henault, > 
who says a great deal in few words, cannot be very | 
partial to the language of women, who use a vast j 
number of words to say verv little.” Instead of sign- \ 

1 See Proyart, La Vie dr Mum • Let r.iWiku . j; 

2 See Journal dr Madame du Haw,w!, j 

3 The President H&iault was the superintendent «,! the Queen’s household. | 
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ing this, she added, “ Guess who.” The president an- 
swered this anonymous epistle by these ingenious 
lines: 

“ This sentence , -written by a heav'nly hand , 

Fills with perplexing doubts my conscious mind; 

Presumptuous , if I dare to understand; 

U ngratefiul, if I fail the truth to find. ’ ’ 1 

One evening the Queen, having entered the cabinet 
of the Due de Luynes, took down several books 
successively to read the titles ; a translation of Ovid’s 
“Art of Love” having fallen into her hands, she 
replaced it hastily, exclaiming, “Oh, fie!” “How, 
madame,” said the president, “is that the way in 
which your Majesty treats the art of pleasing? ” “ No, 
Monsieur Henault,” answered the Queen, “I should 
esteem the art of pleasing ; it is the art of seducing 
that I throw from me.” 

Madame de Civrac, daughter of the Due d’Aumont, 
lady of honour to the princesses, belonged to this in- 
timate circle of the Queen’s. Her virtues and amiable 
character procured her equal esteem and affection in 
that connection, and in her family, from which a pre- 
mature death removed her. The President Henault 
paid her a respeCtful homage, or, rather, delighted 
in being the medium of that which this distinguished 
circle eagerly rendered to her talents, her virtues, 

1 “ Ces mots traces par une main divine, 

Ne peuvent me causer que trouble et qu’embarras. 

C’est trop oser, si mon coeur les devine; 

C’est §tre ingrat, s’il ne les devine pas.” 
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and her sufferings. Some time before the deaths 
Madame de Civrac she was ordered to try .the ■ 
eral waters; she left Versailles much debilitated" 1 "'; 
in very bad health. The wish to amuse her fa* 
a journey which removed her to a distance fo “ 
that was dear to her, inspired the president with fc 
idea of an entertainment, which was riven to 
every place she stopped to rest at. Her friend! 
out before her, in order to he a few posts in advance 
and prepare their disguises. When she stopped atB» 
nis, the interesting traveller found a group of lords' 
resse in the costume ot ancient French knights 
accompanied by the best musicians of the kU 
chapel. I hey sang Madame tie Civrac some stanl 

thm y l ' ,mskkm ’ ,h ‘‘ ,ir « ‘"'which began 

“Car, nought xjmr nuct flight irnfmle? 

Must distant rlmu-.s r/our charms adore? 
ft hrj thus to other nau/ursts s/rretl. 

And Imve our hearts , enslav'd L/hre? ” 1 

At Nemours the same persons, dressed as village 
swains and nymphs, pres, .me, 1 her with a rural 

pleasure f ! ' h,T ™H>? <>'c simple 

P easurcs of the country. KIs, .where they appeared 

townXriT* a '* d ,,U-lr " iv, ' s - "i'll 'he bailie and 

andenliv ^' n‘ t ? m ' ‘ i,SK " is ‘‘ s . continually varied 
enlivened by the amiable ingenuity of the presi- 

Hi » 

s «ulu plain* m iff* nui,vi*;ui\ * liui it % » 
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dent, followed Madame de Civrac as far as the water- 
ing-place to which she was going. I read this ingen- 
ious and affecting entertainment when I was young: 
I know not whether the manuscript has been pre- 
served by the heirs of the President Henault. The 
candour and religious simplicity of the good cardinal 
formed a striking contrast with the gallant and agree- 
able character of the president; and people would 
sometimes divert themselves with his simplicity, 
without forgetting the respect due to him. One of 
these instances, however, produced such happy re- 
sults as to justify the good cardinal in a singular 
misapplication of his well-meant piety. Unwilling to 
forget the homilies which he had composed in his 
youth, and as jealous of his works as the Archbishop 
of Granada who discharged “Gil Bias/’ the cardi- 
nal used to rise at five in the morning, every Sunday, 
during the residence of the court at Fontainebleau 
( which town was in his diocese ) , and go to officiate 
at the parish church, where, mounting the pulpit, he 
repeated one of his homilies, all of which had been 
composed to exhort people of rank and fashion to 
return to the primitive simplicity suitable to true 
Christians. A few hundred peasants sitting on their 
sabots, surrounded by the baskets in which they had 
carried vegetables or fruit to market, listened to his 
Eminence without understanding a single word of 
what he was saying to them. Some people belong- 
ing to the court, happening to go to Mass previously 
to setting out for Paris, heard his Eminence exclaim- 
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ing, with truly pastoral vehemence, “ My dear breth- 
ren, why do you carry luxury even to the foot of the ^ 
san&uary? Wherefore are these velvet cushions 1 
these bags covered witii laces and fringe carried be- 
fore you into the temple of the I^orcl r Abandon these S 
sumptuous and magnificent customs, which you ought I 
to regard as a cumbrous appendage to your rank to - 
be put away from you when you enter the presence 
of your divine Saviour." The fashionable hearers j 
of these homilies mentioned them at court; every- 
one wished to hear them: ladies of the highest rank 
would be awakened at break of day, to hear the car- 
dinal say Mass; and thus his Eminence was speedily 
surrounded by a congregation to which his homilies 
were perfectly adapted. [ 

Marie Lcczinska could never look with cordiality on \ 
the Princess of Saxony, who married the dauphin; 
but the attention, respect , and cautious behaviour of i 
the dauphiness at length made her Majesty forget 
that the princess was daughter to a king who wore i 
her fathers crown. Nevertheless, when the great ; 
entertain a deep resentment, some marks of it will i 
occasionally be observed by those who constantly , 
surround them; and although the On eon now saw I 
in the Princess of Saxony only a wife beloved by her j 
son, and the mother of the prince destined to succeed ! 
to the throne, she never could forget that Augustus 
wore the crown of Stanislaus. One day an officer of 
her chamber, having undertaken to ask a private au- 



D£ TESSE 

dience of her for the Saxon minister, and the Queen 
being unwilling to grant it, he persisted in his request, 
and added that he should not have ventured to ask 
this favour of the Queen, had not the minister been 
the ambassador of a member of the family. “Say of 
an enemy of the family,” replied the Queen angrily; 
“and let him come in.” 

The Queen was very partial to the Princesse de Tal- 
lard, governess of the children of France. This lady, 
having attained an advanced age, came to take leave 
of her Majesty, and to acquaint her with the reso- 
lution she had taken to quit the world, and to place 
an interval between her life and dissolution. The 
Queen expressed much regret, endeavoured to dis- 
suade her from this scheme, and, much affected at 
the thoughts of the sacrifice on which the princess 
had determined, asked her whither she intended to 
retire. “To the entresols of my hotel, madame,” an- 
swered Madame de Tallard. 

Comte Tesse, father of the last count of that name, 
who left no children, was first equerry to Queen Marie 
Leczinska. She esteemed his virtues, but often di- 
verted herself at the expense of his simplicity. One 
day, when the conversation turned on the noble mili- 
tary actions by which the French nobility was dis- 
tinguished, the Queen said to the count, “And your 
family, M. de Tesse, has been famous, too, in the 
field.” “ Ah! madame, we have all been killed in our 
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masters' service!” “ How rejoiced I am,” replied 
Queen, “that you are left to tell me of it.” The sod 
of this worthy M. de Tes.se was married to the ami- 
able and highly gifted daughter of the Due d’Ayen, 
afterwards Marechal de Noailles; he was excessively 
fond of his daughter-in-law, and never could speak 
of her without emotion. The Queen, to please him, 
often talked to him about the young countess, and one 
day asked him, which of her good qualities seemed 
to him most conspicuous. “Her gentleness, madame; 
her gentleness,” said he, with tears in his eyes: “she 
is so mild, so soft — as soft as a good carriage.’’ 
“ Well,” said her Majesty, “that 's an excellent com- 
parison for a first equerry.” 


In x 7so Queen Marie Lec/.inska , going to Mass, met \ 
old Marechal Villars, leaning on a wooden crutch | 
not worth fifteen pence; she rallied him about it, and 

the marshal told her that he had used it ever since he I 

| 

had received a wound which obliged him to add this f 
article to the equipments of the army. 1 ler Majesty, | 
smiling, said, she thought this crutch so unworthy of 
him, that she hoped to induct* him to give it up. On j 
returning home she despatched M. C'ampan to Paris, 
with orders to purchase at the celebrated Germain’s 
the handsomest cane, with a gold enamelled crutch, 
that he could find, and carry it without delay to Mare- 
chal Villars’s house, and present it to him from her. 
Hewas announced accordingly, and fulfilled his com- 
mission; the marshal, in attending him to the door, 


KIN§ STANISLAUS 

requested him to express his gratitude to the Queen, 
and said, he had nothing fit to offer to an officer who 
had the honour to belong to her Majesty, but he 
begged him to accept his old stick, and his grandchil- 
dren would probably some day be glad to possess the 
cane with which he had commanded at Marchiennes 
and Denain. The known chara6ter of Marechal Vil- 
lars appears in this anecdote ; but he was not mis- 
taken with respe<5t to the estimation in which his stick 
would be held. It was thenceforth kept with vener- 
ation by M. Campan's family. On the 10th of August, 
1792, a house which I occupied on the Carrousel, at 
the entrance to the court of theTuileries, was pillaged 
and nearly burnt down ; the cane of Marechal Villars 
was thrown into the Carrousel, as of no value, and 
picked up by my servant. Had its old master been 
living at that period, we should not have witnessed 
such a deplorable day. 

The Queen’s father died in consequence of being se- 
verely burnt by his fireside. Like almost all old men, 
he disliked those attentions which imply the decay 
of the faculties, and had ordered a valet de chambre, 
who wished to remain near him, to withdraw into the 
adjoining room ; a spark set fire to a taffeta dressing- 
gown, wadded with cotton, which his daughter had 
sent him. The poor old prince, who entertained hopes 
of recovering from the frightful state into which this 
accident reduced him, wished to inform the Queen 
of it himself, and wrote her a letter evincing the mild 
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gaiety of his disposition, as well as the courage of \ 
his soul, in which he said, “ What consoles me is the i 
refle6fion that 1 am burning for you.” To the last j 
moment of her life, Marie Leczinska never parted ? 
with this letter, and her women often surprised her \ 
kissing a paper, which they concluded to be this last l 
farewell of Stanislaus. 1 

f 

ANECDOTES OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI j 
AND OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 

f 

In a tranquil and happy court, such as Versailles was 
previousto the fatal period of the Revolution, themost 
trifling events engage attention; and those that are 
uncommon afford a particular delight. In the begin- 
ning of the reign of I >ouis XVI a person who associ- 

1 This anecdote docs honour to the heart and filial pirn of Marie leczinska. 
That princess was equally gdt'd with wit and sensibility, if we may judge 
by manv expressions which fell from lur Up 1 , in cnuwfsat inn, and have been 
collected bv the Abbe Prmart. Main *4 them arc remarkable for the depth 
of thought they display, and frequently for an ingenious anti lively turn of ex- 
pression. 

“ We should not be great, but for the little. We ought to be so only for their ; ■ 

£<><><*•” m . . . „ 

“To be vain of one’s rank is to drelare on » ’ , sell beneath it. 

“ A king who enforces respect t«» (h#i has n«* «h » nsion to command hom- 
age to be paid to himself.** 

“'Hie mercy of kings is to do justice; and the ju .ti< e nt queens is to exer- 
cise mercy.” | 

“Good kings are slaw*'., and their -mbs ? * , are free.” 

“ (Content seldom travels w itli fortune, but follow ‘.virtue even in adversity.” 
“Solitude can be delightful only to the ii.m* en f . ’* 

“To consider one’s self great on a* « ouut of rank and wealth is to imagine 
that the pedestal makes the hero.” j 

“Many princes, when dying, have lamented having made war; we hear i: 
of none who at that moment have regret n- d having loved peace.” f 

“ Sensible people judge of a head h\ what it « ontaitr. : frivolous women by < 
what is on the outside of it.” j 

“Courtiers cry out tons, ‘ Giv e us, without reckoning ’ * and the people, ; 
‘ Reckon what we give you ! ’ ” 
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atedwith the Duchessede Cosse, the Queen's dresser, 
discovered, in a village near Marly, a female living 
retired in a cottage more neatly arranged, and better 
furnished, than those of the other peasants in the vi- 
cinity. She had a cow, which, however, she knew not 
how to milk, and requested her neighbors to render 
her that service. One thing seemed still more surpris- 
ing; it was a library of about two hundred volumes, 
which formed the principal ornament of her retreat. 
The duchess spoke of this interesting recluse to the 

Queen: by her account she was a “Sarah Th ,” 

like the heroine of a novel which the Chevalier de 
Saint-Lambert had just published at the conclusion 
of the poem “Les Saisons.” 

For several days nothing was talked of but this 
Sarah of Marly ; it was observed that she was only 
known in the village by the name of Marguerite ; that 
she went to Paris but twice a year, and alone ; that 
she seldom spoke to her neighbours, unless to thank 
them for any little services they had rendered her; 
that she regularly heard Low Mass on Sundays and 
holidays, but was not religious ; that the works of Ra- 
cine, Voltaire, and Jean-Jacques had been seen in her 
cottage. At length the interest thus excited increased 
to such a degree, that Marie Antoinette desired to be 
acquainted with the obje<5t of it, and directed her ride 
towards the place of her retreat. The Queen quitted 
her carriage before she reached the village, and tak- 
ing the arm of the Duchesse de Cosse, entered the cot- 
tage. “Good day, Marguerite,” she said; “yourcot- 
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tage is extremely pretty.” “ Nothing to speak of,ma- 
dame; but I keep it neat.” “ Your furniture is good.” 
“I brought it from Paris, when I came to fix myself 
here.” “They say you go there very little.” “I have 
no occasion.” “ You have a cow that you do not at- 
tend to yourself.” “ My health requires me to drink 
a great deal of milk; and, having always lived in 
town, I am unable to milk my cow, and my neigh- 
bours do me this service.” “ You have books.” “As 
you see, madame.” “What, Voltaire!” said the 
Queen, taking up a volumeof that author ; “ have you 
read the whole of his works?” “I have read those 
volumes which I possess— ‘The Age of Louis XIV/ 
‘The Reign of Charles XII,’ ‘The Henriade,’ and his 
‘Tragedies.'” “What taste in the selection!” ex- 
claimed the duchess ; “ it is really surprising ! Y ou read 
a great deal, it is said.” “I have nothing better to 
do; I like it; it kills time, and the evenings are long.” 
“How did you obtain these books?” resumed the 
Queen ; “ did you purchase them ? ” “ No, madame,” 
replied Marguerite ;“ I was housekeeper to a physi- 
cian, who died, and left me by will his furniture, his 
books, and an annuity of eight hundred livres from 
the Hotel de Ville, which I go to receive every half- 
year.” The Queen was highly amused at seeing all 
the reports about the recluse of Marly overturned 
by a narrative so simple, and so little deserving of 
attention. 

This new “ Sarah Th ” was, in fa£t, a retired 

cook. 
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^ VERSION TO VENERATED HABITS 

Marie Antoinette, while she was yet dauphiness, 
could ill endure the yoke of etiquette. The Abbe de 
Vermond had, in some degree, contributed to en- 
courage this disposition in her. When she became 
Queen, he endeavoured openly to induce her to shake 
off the restraints, the ancient origin of which she still 
respe6ted. If he chanced to enter her apartment at 
the time she was preparing to go out, “ For whom, 
he would say, in a tone of raillery, “ for whom is this 
detachment of warriors which I found in the court ? 
Is it some general going to inspect his army ? Does 
all this military display become a young Queen adored 
by her subje<5ts?” He would take this opportunity 
to call to her mind the simplicity with which Maria 
Theresa lived; the visits she made without guards, 
or even attendants, to the Prince d’Esterhazy, to the 
Count de Palfi,to pass whole days there, far from the 
fatiguing ceremonies of the crown. The abbe thus 
flattered, with baleful address, the inclination of 
Marie Antoinette ; he showed her by what expedi- 
ents she might disguise, even from herself, her aver- 
sion to the haughty, but venerated habits followed 
by the descendants of Louis XIV. 

The theatre, that fruitful and convenient resource of 
shallow minds, was the constant fund of conversation 
at court. 1 It was invariably the subject of discourse 

1 A well- told story, a bon mot , an instance of laughable simplicity in a coun- 
tryman, were also fortunate hits, of which everyone hastened to avail him- 
self. There were courtiers who were constantly in search of new incidents to 
relate; audit must be confessed that they had carried the agreeable art of nar- 
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at the Queen's toilet. She wished to be informed of 1 
everything that occurred at a performance when she ! 
had not been present. The question/' Was it well } 
attended ? ” was never omitted. I have seen more than f 
one courteous duke reply, with a bow, “There was ) 
not even a cat.” This did not mean, as might be 
thought, that the theatre was empty ; it was even pos- 
sible that it might be full ; but in that case it expressed 
that it was only filled with financiers, honest citizens, 
and gentry from the country. The nobility, I should 
rather say the high nobility, knew none but their | 
equals. It was necessary to have been presented to 
be admitted to their society. There were, moreover, 
among persons of this class a privileged few; these 
were called persons of quality ; and the persons of 
quality, who lived at Versailles, and who were ad- 
mitted to the King and Queen, were not without some 
feeling of contempt for those who only paid their 
respe&s once a week. Under these circumstances, a 
woman of quality who had been presented, and who I 
was of the most illustrious family, might be disdain- i 
fully classed among those who were called “Sunday i 
ladies.” I 

I 

r I 

The retirement of Madame lionise, and her removal 
from court, had only served to give her up entirely 
to the intrigues of the clergy. She received incessant | 

rating gracefully to a great extent. It was delightful tohear them ; but, without ! 
possessing a talent equal to theirs, it was difficult to repeat what they had 
been telling; the tone and the style taken away , nothing remained. Note by \ 
the Editor. 
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visits from bishops, archbishops, and ambitious priests 
of every rank: she prevailed on the King, her father, 
to grant many ecclesiastical preferments, and prob- 
ably looked forward to play an important part at 
the time when the King, weary of his pleasures, and 
his licentious course of life, should begin to think of 
his salvation. This, perhaps, might have been the 
case, had not a sudden and unexpected death put an 
end to his career. The projeCt of Madame Louise fell 
to the ground in consequence of this event. She re- 
mained in her convent, from whence she continued 
to solicit favours, as I could well ascertain from the 
complaints of the Queen, who often said to me, “Here 
is another letter from my Aunt Louise. She is cer- 
tainly the most intriguing little Carmelite that exists 
in the kingdom.” The court went to visit her about 
three times a year; and I recoiled that the Queen, 
intending to take her daughter there, ordered me to 
get a doll dressed like a Carmelite for her, that the 
young princess might be accustomed, before she went 
into the convent, to the habit of her aunt the nun. 

In a situation where ambition keeps every passion 
awake, a word, a single reflection, may give rise to 
prejudice, and excite hatred ; and I cannot help think- 
ing that the known aversion that existed between the 
Queen and Madame de Genlis originated in a reply 
of Marie Antoinette to the Duchesse d’ Orleans re- 
specting that lady. On the day for paying respeCts to 
theQueen, after the birth of the dauphin, the Duchesse 
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d’Orleans approached the couch to apologise f or f 
Madame de Genlis not appearing on an occasion |, 
when the whole court hastened to congratulate her j 
Majesty on the birth of an heir. Indisposition hadpre- » 
vented her. The Queen replied , that the Duchesse de \ 
Chartres would have caused an apology to be made f 
in such a case ; that the celebrity of Madame de Gen- I 
lis might, indeed, have caused her absence to be no- ! 
ticed ; but that she was not of a rank to send an apology 1 
for it. This proceeding on the part of the princess, in- 
fluenced by the talents of the governess of her chil- 
dren, proves, at any rate, that at this time, she still 
desired the regard and the friendship of the Queen: \ 
and from this very moment unfavourable reflexions 
on the habits and inclinations of the sovereign, and 
sharp criticisms on the works and the conduX of 
the female author, were continually interchanged 
between Marie Antoinette and Madame de Genlis. 
At least I am sure that the songs and epigrams that 
appeared against the g< >verness of the I )uc d ’Orleans’ \ 
children never failed to be brought to the Queen; and 1 
it is most likely that the malice of courtiers trans- [ 
mitted, with equal rapidity, to the Palais Royal all that 
might have been said in the Queen's apartments to 
the disadvantage of Madame de Genlis. 

M. de Maurepas died the etst of November, one j 
month after the birth of the dauphin. The King seemed [ 
much afteXed at this loss. Whatever might he the in- I 
difference and levity of this guide, habit had rendered ; 
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him necessary. The King denied himself, at the time 
of his death, several gratifications, such as the chase, 
and a dinner-party at Brunoy, with Monsieur. He 
visited him several times when ill, and showed marks 
of real sensibility. M. de Vergennes, without inherit- 
ing the title of Prime Minister, completely occupied 
the place of M. de Maurepas about the King . 1 Politi- 
cal historians will decide on his talents, and the errors 
which M. de Vergennes may have committed. But 
plain reason has led me to give him credit for having 
tried to conceal the weakness of his master’s charac- 
ter from the eyes of all Europe. It cannot be denied 
that as long as he lived, he covered Louis XVI with 
a veil of respeblability, of which the King seemed 
immediately deprived on the death of this minister . 2 

1 See among the Historical Illustrations (Note XXXI, p. 438) some historical 
particulars of the mams used by M. de Maurepas to maintain himself in the 
administration, and to render the Due de Clioiseul more and more odious to 
Louis XVI. Note by the Editor. 

2 “The manners of this minister (says Rhuli&res, in an article relating to M. 
de Vergennes) were neither amiable nor polished, but sufficiently imposing. 
And why ? Because every man who can seclude himself in the midst of a court, 
and make his indifference for women, and for ostentation, pass for a virtue 
resulting from reflection ; who can assume the grave exterior of a man of 
application, and obtain the reputation of being free from all kind of shuffling, 
will create the belief that he is devoted to public affairs, and never for an 
instant neglects the business of the Shite. M. de Vergennes had acquired this 
reputation so completely, that, in one of those humorous conceits invented at 
court as a refuge from ennui, lie was figured as borne down by tire pressure 
of labour. It was intended to represent the ministers and other distinguished 
personages in masquerade. The Queen was to guess and discover the masks. 
The Comte de Vergennes was represented bearing the globe on his head, a 
map of America on his breast, and that of England on his back. There are 
ministers who might be pictured holding in their hands the girdle of Venus, 
and playing with the quiver of her son. 

“Upon another occasion a lady of the court, old and ill-favoured, having 
approached the King’s table dressed with more splendour than became her age 
and person, Monsieur asked her what she wan ted. ‘Ah ! what do I want ! I wish 
to beseech the King to obtain for me an audience from M. de Vergennes.’ The 
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1 A SINGULAR MONUMENT 

I 

j The gratitude of the Parisians for the succours 

I poured forth by the King and Queen was very lively 

j and sincere. The snow was so abundant, that since 

1 that period there has never been seen such a prodi- 

f gious quantity in France. In different parts of Paris 

J pyramids and obelisks of snow were eredfed, with 

J inscriptions expressive of the gratitude of the people. 

!■ The pyramid in the Rue d'Angivillers was particu- 

| larly deserving of attention : it was supported by a 

j ! base five or six feet high by twelve broad ; it rose to 

the height of fifteen feet, and was terminated by a 
globe. Four posts, placed at the angles, corresponded 
with the obelisk, and gave it an appearance not de- 
j void of elegance. Several inscriptions, in honour of 

the King and Queen, were affixed to it. 

I went to see this singular monument, and recoi- 
led!: the following inscription : 

TO MARIE ANTOINETTE 

‘ ‘ Lovely arid good , to tender pity true , 

Queen of a virtuous King , this trophy view; 

King, joining heartily in the laugh with those around him, promised the old 
My to procure her an interview with the minister before she died. 

These events, however trifling they may appear, discover what was the 
state of opinion, particularly at court, where even their sports are not with- 
out some aim and some malicious point.” 

Rhuli&res adds some pages further on: “The Due de Choiseul possessed 
great talents; M. Turgot, much information ; M. de Vergennes, an imposing 
mediocrity ; M. de Maupeou, a despotic firmness; M. de Gdonne, an unpar- 
donable degree of complaisance.” 

This portrait of M. de Vergennes is, in general, too satirical, and we do not 
think that the reproach of mediocrity has any foundation. But a more serious 
» charge is made against him, that of having consented to the treaty which 

ruined our manufactures. (See Historical Illustrations, NoteXXXII, p. 439.) 
Note by the Editor. 
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Cold ice and snow sustain its fragile form , 

But ev'ry grateful heart to thee is warm . 

Oh, may this tribute in your hearts excite , 

Illustrious pair , mon? pure and real delight , 

Whilst thus your virtues are sincerely prais'd , 

Than pompous domes by servile fatt' ry rais'd 

The theatres generally rang with praises of the be- 
neficence of the sovereigns: “La Partie de Chasse 
de Henri IV" was represented for the benefit of the 
poor. The receipts were very considerable, and the 
audience vehemently called for the repetition of the 
following verse: 

“ Benignant still and ft to reign , 

The King relieves the wretched poor; 

The Queen , and all her brilliant train. 

Drive sorrow from the cottage door; 

The sons of labour cease their cries. 

Nor dread disease or famine's sting; 

The country with the palace vies 
To celebrate our bounteous King . ’ ’ 1 

I have not inserted these lines for their literary merit, 
but as showing the opinion most commonly enter- 
tained in Paris, with respedf to the King and Queen, 
just five years before the general and fatal shock 
which the French monarchy suffered. 

In order, then, to produce so complete a change in 

1 Once, during the absence of the King, M. d’Angivillers caused an unfre- 
quented room in the interior apartments to be repaired. This repair cost thirty 
thousand francs. The King, being informed of the expense on his return, made 
the palace resound with exclamations and complaints against M . d’Angivillers. 
“I could have made thirty families happy,” said Louis XVI. Note by the 
Editor. 
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the long-cherished love of the people for their rul- 
ers, there was required the union of the principles of 
the new philosophy with the enthusiasm for liberty, 
imbibed in the plains of America ; and that this eager- 
ness for change and this enthusiasm should be sec- 
onded by the weakness of the monarch, the incessant 
corruption of English gold, and by projects, either of 
revenge or of ambition, in the Due d ’Orleans. Let 
it not be thought that this accusation is founded on 
what has been so often repeated by the heads of 
the French government since the Revolution. Twee, 
between the 14th July, i 7H.0, and the 6'th October, 
in the same year, the day on which the court was 
dragged to Paris, tin* Queen had prevented me from 
making little excursions thither of business or plea- 
sure, saying to me, “Do not goon such a day to Paris: 
the English have been scattering gold ; we shall have 
some disturbance.” 

The repeated visits of this prince to England had 
excited Anglomania to such a pitch, that Paris was 
no longer distinguishable from London. The French, 
constantly imitated by the whole of Europe, became 
on a sudden a nation of imitators, without considering 
the evils that arts and manufactures must suffer in 
consequence of the change. Since the Treaty of Com- 
merce made with England at the peace of 1783, not 
merely equipages, but evervthing, even to ribbons 
and common earthenware, were < >f English make. 1 If 

1 [ Incorrect. I Ik* An}tlo-t*Yriii h 'i’tvau ot Commctvi* w;t*. signed on Scptcm- 
Ikt 2G, For its results, see Hose, 1 umi Aafiwttf Revival, pp. 339- 
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this predominance of English fashions had been con- 
fined to filling our drawing-rooms with young men 
in English frock-coats, instead of the French dress, 
good taste and commerce might alone have suffered ; 
but the principles of English government had taken 
possession of these young heads; “Constitution, 
upper house, lower house, national guarantee, bal- 
ance of power, great charter, law of habeas corpus : ” 
all these words were incessantly repeated, rarely 
understood; but they were of fundamental impor- 
tance to a party which was then forming. 

The taste for dress, which the Queen had indulged 
during the first years of her reign, had given way to a 
love of simplicity, carried even to an impolitic extent, 
the splendour and magnificence of the throne being 
in France, to a certain degree, inseparable from the 
interests of the nation. 

Except on those days when the assemblies at court 
were particularly attended, such as the ist of Jan- 
uary and the 2d of February, devoted to the pro- 
cession of the Order of the Holy Ghost, and on the 
festivals of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, the 
Queen no longer wore any dresses but muslin, or 
white Florentine taffeta. Her head-dress was merely 
a hat; the plainest was preferred; and her diamonds 
never quitted their caskets but for the dresses of cer- 
emony, confined to the days I have mentioned. 

The Queen was not yet five-and-twenty, and al- 
ready began to apprehend that she might be induced 
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to make too frequent use of flowers and of ornaments 
which, at that time, were exclusively reserved for 
youth. 

Mademoiselle Bertin having brought a wreath for 
the head and neck, composed of roses, the Queen, in 
trying them, was fearful that the brightness of the 
flowers might be disadvantageous to her complexion. 
She was unquestionably tcx) severe upon herself, her 
beauty having as yet experienced no alteration; it is 
easy to conceive the concert of praise and compliment 
that replied to the doubt she had expressed. The 
Queen, approaching me, conceived the idea of prom- 
ising to refer to my judgment the time when she 
should abandon the use of flowers, in the way of or- 
nament. “Think well of it,” said site; “ I charge you, 
from this day, to give me notice when flowers shall 
cease to become me.” “ 1 shall do no such thing,” I re- 
plied immediately; “I have not read ‘Gil Bias’ with- 
out profiting in some degree* from it, and I find your 
Majesty’s order too much like that given him by the 
Archbishop of Granada, to warn him of the moment 
when he should begin to fall off in the composition 
of his homilies.” “(Jo,” said the Queen; “you are 
less sincere than Gil Bias; and I would have been 
more liberal than the Archbishop of Granada.” 

The indiscreet zeal of courtiers is frequently preju- 
dicial to the true interests of princes; an erroneous 
proceeding on the part of M. Augeard, secretary of 
the Queen's orders, and farmer of the revenue, had 
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greatly contributed to make it publicly believed that 
the Queen disposed of all the offices of finance; he 
had required the committee of farmers-general, with- 
out any authority to that effeCt, to inform him of the 
vacancies in any of the offices at all lucrative, assur- 
ing them that they would be aCting in a manner very 
agreeable to the wishes of the Queen. The members 
of the committee acceded to this demand of M. Au- 
geard, but not without complaining of it at their 
different meetings. The Queen at first only attrib- 
uted to the zeal of her secretary the care he took to 
inform her of every vacancy ; but when she became 
acquainted with the proceeding he had adopted in the 
society he belonged to, she highly disapproved of it, 
caused this to be made known to the farmers of the 
revenue, and abstained from askingforfinancial situa- 
tions. At the last lease of the taxes, renewed by M. de 
Calonne, she made but one request of this kind, and 
that was as a marriage portion to a young woman of 
family among her attendants. There was, however, at 
this period a great number of important situations to 
dispose of. Deeply affliCted at seeing the general con- 
viction that the Queen disposed of all employments 
without distinction, and having had information of 
some who were deprived of places to which they had 
good claims, under the pretext of demands made by 
the Queen, I advised them to write to her Majesty, 
to entreat her to let them know if she had asked for 
the situations to which they had just pretensions. The 
Queen was well satisfied with the confidence these 
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individuals had placed in her, and caused an official 
answer to be returned to them," that she had made 
no demand of the places they were soliciting, and 
that she authorised them to make use of her letter.” 
These persons obtained the situations they desired. 

There was frequently seen in the gardens and the 
apartments at Versailles a veteran captain of the 
grenadiers of France, called the Chevalier d’Orville, 
who, during four years, had been soliciting of the 
Minister of War a majority, or the post of King’s 
lieutenant. He was known to be very poor; but he 
supported his lot without ever complaining of this 
vexatious delay in rewarding his honourable ser- 
vices. He attended regularly upon the Marechalde 
Segur, at the hour appointed by the minister for re- 
ceiving the numerous solicitations in his department. 
One day the marshal said to him, “ You are still at 
Versailles, M. d 'Orville?” “Sir,” replied this brave 
officer, “you may observe that by this board of the 
flooring where I regularly place myself; it is already 
worn down several lines by the weight of my body.” 
This reply was circulated at Versailles; I heard of it. 

The Queen frequently stood at the window of her 
bed-chamber, to observe with her glass the people 
who were walking in the park. Sometimes she in- 
quired of her attendants the names of those whose 
persons were unknown to her. One day she saw the 
Chevalier d’Orville passing, and asked me the name 
of that Knight of Saint-Louis, whom she had seen 
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everywhere and for a long time past. I knew who 
he was, and related his history. “ That must be put 
an end to,” said the Queen with some degree of viva- 
city. “With all due deference to our court-patrons, 
such an example of indifference is calculated to dis- 
courage the military : a man may be extremely brave, 
and yet have no prote&or.” “That affair will be set- 
tled whenever your Majesty shall please to take it 
in hand,” I replied. “Yes, yes,” said the Queen, with- 
out explaining herself further, and she turned her 
glass towards some other persons who were walking. 
The next day, in crossing the gallery to go to Mass, 
the Queen perceived the Chevalier d’Orville; she 
stopped and went direftly towards him. The poor 
man fell back in the recess of a window, looking to 
the right and left to discover the person towards 
whom the Queen was directing her steps, when she 
addressed him : “ M. d’Orville, you have been sev- 
eral years at Versailles, soliciting a majority or a 
King’s lieutenancy. You must have very powerless 
patrons.” “ I have none, madame,” replied the chev- 
alier in great confusion. “ Well ! I will take you under 
my protection. To-morrow, at the same hour, be here 
with a petition, and a memorial of your services.” A 
fortnight after, M. d’Orville was appointed King’s 
lieutenant, either at La Rochelle or at Rochefort . 1 

3 It seems that Louis XVI vied with his queen in benevolent actions of this 
kind. An old officer had in vain solicited a pension during the administration 
of the Due de Choiseul. He had returned to the charge in the times of the 
Marquis de Monteynard and the Due d’ Aiguillon. He had urged his claims to 
the Comte du Muy , who had made a note of them, with the best intentions in 
the world to serve him ; but the effect did not correspond with the minister’s 
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j j The genuine sensibility of the Queen furnished her 

I j upon the instant with the most flattering and hon- 

I ) ourable expressions towards those she esteemed. 

,! i When M. Loustonneau, first surgeon to the princes 

. of France, was appointed to the reversion of the situ- 

r ; ation of M. Andouille, first surgeon to the King, 

j he came, at the Queen’s breakfast hour, to make his 

j,| acknowledgments. This worthy man was generally 

r; beloved at Versailles; he had devoted himself to an 

j i attention to the poorer class, and expended upon in- 

| ; digent invalids near thirty thousand francs a year. 

His excessive modesty could not prevent such ex- 
tensive charities from eventually becoming known. 
After receiving from the benevolent Loustonneau the 
I ‘ homage of his gratitude, the Queen said to him, “You 

are satisfied, sir, but I am far from being so with the 
inhabitants of V ersailles. Upon the news of the favour 
the King has just conferred on you, the town should 
have been illuminated.” “ And why so, madame?” 
said the first surgeon , with an air of anxious astonish- 

wishes. Tirol of so many fruitless efforts, he at last appeared at the King’s 
supper, and having placed himself so as to he seen and heard, cried out, at 
•' a moment when silence prevailed, “Sire.** ’The people near him said, “What 

are you about? This is not the way to speak to tie* King/ 1 “ I fear nothing,” 
said he, and raising his voire, repeated, “Sire.” The King, much surprised, 
looked at him, and said, “ What do yon want, Mr '” “Sire,” answered he, 
“I am seventy years of age; I have senrd your Majesty more than fifty 
years, and lam (lying for want.” “ Haw you a memorial'” replied the King. 
“Yes, Sire, I have.” “Hive it to me,” and his Majesty took it without say- 
ing anything more. The next morning an exempt of the guards was sent by the 
King into the great gallery to look for the nffirer, w in > was walking there. The 
exempt said to him, “Tim King desires to see you, sir;” and lie was imme- 
diately conducted into the King's closet. His Majesty said, “Sir, I grant you 
an annuity of 1500 livivs nut of my priw put's**, and you may go and receive 
the first year’s payment, which is heroine due.” ( Secret ( orrcsjiondence of 
the Court; Reign of 1 jjiuh XV L) .Vote tnj (he Editor. 
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ment. “ Ah! ” replied the Queen, in a tone of sensibil- 
ity, “if all the poor whom you have succoured for 
twenty years past had but each placed a single candle 
in their window, it would have been the most beauti- 
ful illumination ever witnessed.” 

The very day on which the King announced that he 
gave his assent to the convocation of the States- 
General, the Queen left the public dinner, and placed 
herself in the recess of the first window of her bed- 
chamber, with her face towards the garden. Her chief 
butler followed her, to present her coffee, which she 
usually took standing, as she was about to leave 
the table. She made me a sign to come near her. The 
King was engaged in conversation with someone in 
his room. When the attendant had served her, he re- 
tired; and she addressed me, with the cup still in 
her hand, “Good God! what fatal news go forth this 
day! The King assents to the convocation of the 
States-General.” Then she added, raising her eyes 
to heaven, “I dread it; this important event is a first 
fatal signal of discord in France.” She cast her eyes 
down ; they were filled with tears. She could not take 
the remainder of her coffee, but handed me the cup, 
and went to join the King. In the evening, when she 
was alone with me, she spoke only of this momen- 
tous decision. “ It is the parliament,” said she,“ thathas 
reduced the King to the necessity of having recourse 
to a measure long considered as fatal to the repose 
of the kingdom. These gentlemen wished to restrain 
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the power of the King, but this at least is certain, that 
they give a great shock to the authority of which they 
make so bad a use, and that they will bring on their 
own destruction. That, perhaps, is the only favour- 
able view that can be taken of such an alarming 
proceeding.” 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS LETTERS 

OF MADAME CAMPAN, FIRST I.ADY-IN-WAITWG TO THE qUEEN, 
FROM THE 5TH OF OCTOBER TO THE 3JST OF DECEMBER, 1789 

I know not whether I shall have the strength to give 
you a description of the afflicting scenes that have 
lately taken place almost under my very eyes. My 
scattered senses are not restored to quiet, my dreams 
are horrid, my slumbers painful. My sister was with 
the Queen during the night of the / 5 th: 1 obtained from 
her part of the circumstances 1 am about to relate. 
When M. de La Fayette* had left the King, saying he 
was going to quarter his troops as well as he could, 
everyone in the palace hoped to enjoy the consolation 
of repose. The Queen herself went to bed, and when 
my sister had finished waiting on her, she* retired into 
the chamber immediately before the Queen’s; there, 
giving way to the accents of grief, si ie burst into tears, 
and said to her companions, “Is it a time to retire 
to bed, when the town is occupied by thirty thou- 
sand troops, ten thousand ruffians, and two-and-forty 
pieces of cannon?” “Surely not,” they replied; “we 
must not think of committing so great a fault.” They 
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FATEFUL FIFTH AND SIXTH OCTOBER 

all, therefore, remained dressed, and took their rest 
reclining on their beds. It was then four o'clock. Ex- 
a<5tly at six the host of ruffians, having forced the bar- 
riers, took their course towards her Majesty's apart- 
ment. My sister was the first who heard those dread- 
ful words, “Save the Queen.” The body-guard who 
pronounced them received thirteen wounds at the 
very door from whence he gave us the alarm. Had 
the Queen's women gone to bed, her Majesty would 
have been lost ; they had only time to rush into her 
chamber, snatch her out of bed, throw a covering 
over her, carry her into the King's apartment, and 
close, in the best manner they could, the door of the 
gallery thatleads to it. She fell senseless into the arms 
of her august husband. You know what has happened 
since: the King, yielding to the wishes of the capital, 
went thither with his whole family on the morning 
of the 6th. The journey occupied seven hours and a 
half, during which we heard incessantly a continued 
noise of thirty thousand muskets loaded with ball, 
which were charged and discharged in token of joy 
for the happiness of conducing the King to Paris. 
They cried out, but in vain, “ Fire straight.” In spite 
of this notice, the balls sometimes struck the orna- 
ments of the carriages; the smell of the powder suf- 
focated us, and the crowd was so immense, that the 
people, pressing the coaches on all sides, gave them 
the motion of a boat. If you wish to form an idea of 
this march, conceive a multitude of half-clad ruffians, 
armed with sabres, pistols, spits, saws, old partisans, 
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marching without order, shouting, yelling, headed by 
a monster, a tiger, whom the municipality of Paris 
sought out with the utmost care, a man with a long 
beard, who till now served as a model at the Academy 
of Painting, and who, since the troubles, has yielded 
to his desire for murder, and has himself cut off the 
heads of all the wretched victims of popular frenzy. 
When we consider that it was this very mob that, at 
six o'clock in the morning, had forced the barrier of 
the marble staircase, broken open the doors of the 
ante-chamber, and penetrated even to the spot where 
that brave guard made a resistance sufficiently long 
to give us time to save the Queen ; when we recoiled 
that this dreadful army filled the streets of Versailles 
during the whole night, we still find that Heaven has 
protected us; we perceive the power of Providence, 
and this danger passed gives us hopes for the future. 
Moreover, it was now ascertained that all these 
terrible events, of which I have only been able to 
give you a faint sketch, were the horrid result of the 
foulest, the most abominable conspiracy; the City 
of Paris is engaged in discovering the authors . 1 But 
I doubt whether they will be all brought to light, and 
I believe that posterity alone will be fully informed 
of these dreadful secrets. 

The severity of military law, the great activity of 
the commanders of the militia and city guard, the at- 
tachment, the veneration of all citizens in the capital 

1 [The evidence adduced at the trial at tin* Chutelet tended to discredit the 
storv of a conspiracy. See Intmluetiun. 
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THE QUEEN IN TARIS 

for the august family that has come within their walls, 
and is fully determined to remain there till the new 
constitution shall be completed: these afforded the 
only prospe6t capable of affording any consolation to 
our bosoms. 

Since the Queen has been at Paris, her court is 
numerous ; she dines three times a week in public 
with the King; her card-rooms are open on those 
days. Though the apartments are small, all Paris is 
to be found there; she converses with the command- 
ers of districts; she finds familiar opportunities of 
saying obliging things even to the private soldiers, 
among whom citizens of the first class are to be found, 
as well as the lowest artisans: mildness, resignation, 
courage, affability, popularity, everything is made 
use of, and sincerely, to reconcile people’s minds and 
concur in the reestablishment of order. Everyone 
gives the credit due to such affedling attentions ; and 
that is a reparation for the cruel sufferings that have 
been endured, for the dreadful risks that have been 
encountered. Upon the whole, nothing is more pru- 
dent or more consistent than the conduct of the King 
and Queen ; and therefore the number of their parti- 
sans increases daily. They are spoken of with enthu- 
siasm in almost every company. I have lost much on 
the score of the happiness, the enjoyments, and the 
hopes of life; but I am exceedingly flattered in being 
attached to a princess who, in moments of adversity, 
has displayed a character so generous and so ele- 
vated; she is an angel of mildness and of goodness; 
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she is a woman particularly gifted with courage. I am 
in hope that the clouds accumulated about her by the 
impure breath of calumny will dissipate; and at the 
Queen's age, and with her virtues, she may still ex- 
pert to resume in history , and in the eyes of posterity, 
that rank from which she cannot be removed with- 
out injustice. Princes assailed by imbecility and vice 
towards their decline have in vain displayed some 
virtues in early youth; their latter years efface the 
splendour of their earlier, and they carry to the tomb 
the hatred and contempt of their subjects. Howmany 
happy years has our amiable Queen yet to pass! and 
when she a6ts of her own accord, she is always sure 
of the most complete success. She has given proofs 
of it in the most critical moments; and Paris, replete 
with the most seditious opinions — Paris, continually 
reading the most disgusting libels, could not refuse 
her the admiration due to true courage, presence of 
mind, and courteousness. Her bitterest enemies con- 
fine themselves to saying, “ It must be confessed that 
she is a woman of strong mind." I cannot express to 
you how anxious I am with respect to the opinion that 
is entertained of this interesting princess in foreign 
courts. Have those shameless libels boon sent thither? 
Is it believed in Russia that one Madame Lamotte 1 
was ever the favourite of the Queen? Do they give 
credit to all the abominable reports of that infernal 
machination? I hope not: the justice, the reparation 
that aredue to this princess never cease to engage my 

1 [The woman Lamotte concocted the Diamond Necklace affair.] 
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thoughts. I should lose my senses if I were a little 
younger, and if my imagination were as lively as 
my heart is sensible. I, who have seen her for fifteen 
years attached to her august husband, to her children, 
gracious to her servants ; unfortunately, too affable, 
too unaffected, too much on a level with the people of 
the court — I cannot endure to see her character vili- 
fied. I would have a hundred mouths, I would have 
wings, I would inspire that confidence, in listening 
to truth, which is so readily yielded to falsehood. Let 
us still pray that time will bring about this important 
objeCt. 

The Queen has frequently said to me, “The nobility 
will ruin us ; but I believe we cannot save ourselves 
without them. We a< 5 t sometimes in a manner that 
offends them, but only with good intentions towards 
them. Nevertheless, when I encounter angry looks 
from those who surround us, I am grieved at it; then 
we adopt some proceeding, to impart something in 
confidence, to encourage all these poor people, who 
really have a great deal to suffer. They spread it 
abroad; the revolutionists are informed of it, and take 
the alarm ; the Assembly becomes more urgent, and 
more malignant, and dangers increase.” 

The power of Louis XIV had long ceased to exist at 
Versailles, yet all the exterior forms of this absolute 
authority still prevailed in 1789. 

This monarch, in the latter years of his reign, had 
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LOUIS XIV, XV, XVI 

paid for his warlike ambition by reverses from which 
the nation had suffered greatly. Become old, his 
remorse, and the devotion of his last mistress, ren- 
dered him weak and bigoted. 

The priests governed, and obtained from him 
violent edidfs against his subjects of the reformed 
churches. A multitude of industrious Frenchmen, 
manufacturers, abandoned their country, and carried 
their useful labours among neighbouring people. The 
decree which produced so fatal an eff'edt to France is 
called the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

For the edi6t of Nantes, the nation was indebted 
to Henri IV; it secured to all the various churches the 
free exercise of their religion. 

Louis XIV died. He left, as heir to the crown, his 
great-grandson, five years of age. This prince had for 
regent his uncle, the Due d ’Orleans, witty, volatile, 
and licentious. He ventured on systems of finance 
which ruined France, and addicted himself to public 
debauchery, and a contempt for every sentiment and 
duty of religion, by which licentiousness quickly suc- 
ceeded to hypocrisy. The government of IxmisXV 
was weak. During the first years of his reign, his 
youth, his beauty, and some success in arms made 
him beloved by the French; shortly after, the most 
unbridled libertinism caused him to lose this early 
affedtion of the people, and even deprived him of the 
esteem of his court. 

On the death ofTxmis XV, Dniis X VI ascended the 
throne, with all the virtues of a man, but with few of 
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those which become a great monarch, and which are 
indispensable in times when the people are agitated 
by the spirit of faction . 1 

The Queen was amiable, sensible, handsome, and 
of a good disposition. The slanders that have been 

1 If Louis XVI had not the qualities of a great king, yet with a firm and able 
minister, who had known how to fix his wavering resolutions, defeat the in- 
trigues of courtiers, and overpower their resistance, he would have evinced 
the virtues and reigned with the character of a good king. No prince was ever 
more anxious for the public good; and even in 1791, when the overthrow of 
his power, and the contempt of his authority, presented to his mind the most 
painful reflections, his chief affliction arose from the calamities which the 
nation then suffered, and the evils which he foresaw it was destined to endure. 

“We witnessed, in the council,” says Bertrand de Molleville, “ during 
the Legislative Assembly, a scene much too interesting to be passed over in 
silence. M. Cahier de Gerville read a draft of a proclamation relative to the 
murders and robberies which were committed in many departments upon the 
nobles and their property, under the condemnatory pretext of aristocracy. 
In this draft was the following expression: ‘These disorders interrupt the 
happiness we enjoy in the most grievous manner.’ ‘Alter that phrase,’ said 
die King to M. Cahier de Gerville, who, after reading it again, answered that 
he did not perceive what there was to alter. ‘ Do not make me talk about my 
happiness, sir; I cannot lie at that rate: how can I be happy, M. de Gerville, 
when no one in France is so? No, sir, the French are not happy ; I see it but 
too plainly — I hope they will be so one day ; I ardently wish it ; then I shall be 
so likewise, and may talk of my happiness.’ 

“These words, which the King pronounced with extreme feeling, and with 
tears in his eyes, made the most lively impression on us, and were followed by 
a general silence of emotion, which lasted two or three minutes. His Majesty, 
doubtless fearing lest this burst of sensibility, which he had not been able to 
restrain, should raise any doubt of his attachment to the constitution, seized, 
with much address, shortly afterwards, an opportunity of evincing, at least, 
his scrupulous fidelity to the oath he had taken to maintain it, by adopting the 
course most conformable to die constitution, in a matter brought forward by 
M. Cahier de Gerville, who advised the opposite proceeding, and was amazed 
to find the King more constitutional than himself. 

“This religious probity of the King with respect to the fatal oath which 
had been wrested from him, and his tender concern for the welfare of a nation 
of which he had so much reason to complain, at once excited our astonishment 
and our admiration.” 

Louis XVI had imbibed this love of the people, and this desire to render 
them happy, from the works of Fdnelon. The writings of Nicole, and the 
Telemachus , were continually read by him. He had extracted from them max- 
ims of government, by which he wished to abide’; and the particulars given 
in the Historical Illustrations (Note XXXIII, p. 440) on this subject, and 
on the methodical habits of this prince, will be found interesting. Note by the 
Editor. 
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FRANCS AND LIBERTY 

England had induced Louis XVI to embrace the cause 
of the American insurgents against the mother-coun- 
try. Our youth flew to the wars waged in the New 
World for liberty and against the rights of thrones. 
Liberty prevailed; they returned triumphant to 
France, and brought with them the seeds of indepen- 
dence. Letters from various military men were fre- 
quently received at the palace of Versailles, the seals 
of which bore the thirteen stars of the United States, 
surrounding the cap of liberty; and the Chevalier de 
Parny, one of the most esteemed poets of the day, 
brother to one of the Queen’s equerries, and himself 
attendant on the court, published an epistle to the 
citizens of Boston, in which were found the follow- 
ing lines: 

“You, happy people , freed from kings and queens , 
Dance to the rattling of the chains that bind 
In servile shame the rest of humankind. ’ ’ 

Soon after, financial embarrassments, the stubborn 
opposition of the parliaments, and the unskilfulness of 
the minister de Lomenie de Brienne led to the convo- 
cation of the States-General. Notwithstanding the ex- 
cesses which sullied this epoch ; notwithstanding the 
subversion of all the ancient institutions, good might 
still have been accomplished, if the Constituent As- 
sembly had yielded to the advice and intelligence of 
that party which demanded not only a guarantee for 
national liberty, but the advantages of a hereditary 
nobility, by the formation of an upper chamber, com- 
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posed of nobles, who should no longer be exposed 
to see talents rendered useless to the welfare of the 
State, from the will of a sovereign, or the hatred of 
a favourite. Names worthy of respedt were found at 
the head of this party— the Marquis de Lally-Tol- 
lendal, the Vicomte de Noailles, the Marquis de La 
Fayette, Malouet, Mounier, dec. The Due d'Orleans 
ranked among them for a short time, but only as a 
faftious, discontented man, ready to shift successively 
into every party that was most extravagant. At that 
time, to speak at court of the English constitution; to 
place the King of France on a level with a King of 
England, appeared as criminal as if it had been pro- 
posed to dethrone the King, and to destroy the crown 
adorned with lilies. The rejection by the court of that 
party which desired two chambers, afforded time for 
a more republican party to form itself and obtain 
the support of popular influence. M. de La Fayette, 
imbued with the American principles, which he had 
served with so much glory, found himself placed at 
the head of this party. After tire o'th of October, 1789, 
six months subsequent to the opening of the States- 
General, almost the whole of the partisans of the 
English constitution emigrated, and withdrew from 
the horrors which threatened France. 

A man unhappily worthy of the fame of the orators 
of Greece and Home, Mirabeau embraced the cause 
of a more republican constitution . 1 The court was 

1 [Incorrect. Mirabeau wished to reform, but also to strengthen the mon- 
archy.] 
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naturally still more opposed to this than to the former 
wishes of the friends of the English constitution. 

The revolutionists inflamed the people, called them 
to their assistance, armed them ; mansions were burnt 
or pillaged; all the nobles were compelled to quit 
France. The palace of Versailles was besieged by the 
populace of Paris ; the King was dragged to the cap- 
ital in a cruel and degrading manner; his carriage 
preceded by a horde, who carried in triumph the 
heads of two of his guards. The deputies, amid the 
storm, laboured to complete the Constitutional A6t ; 
the King, as the executive power, was too much 
deprived of authority by it. He foresaw the impossi- 
bility of carrying on such a constitution, and fled 
with his family. His organised flight, and his inten- 
tions being betrayed, afforded time to the Assembly 
to have him arrested as he approached the frontiers 
of the kingdom ; he was brought back with the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, the virtuous Elizabeth, 
Madame, and the Dauphin. On the road they endured 
every insult from a licentious mob. 

At this period the Jacobins, a furious and sangui- 
nary se6l, at whose head were Robespierre and Marat, 
wished to obtain a declaration of the deposition of the 
King, and to found a republic. The constitutional party, 
though much weakened, had still sufficient strength 
to oppose it. The constitution was finished; the King, 
who, since the failure of his flight, had remained 
under arrest, was restored to liberty, and came to take 
on this new charter, the oath to maintain and defend 
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it. Brilliant festivals were made, which preceded, by 
a very short interval, days of mourning and despair 
Two decrees, which the King rejected, that which 
menaced the priests, and that relative to forming 
a camp round Paris, served as a pretext for the 
most violent attacks directed against him. Unfortu- 
nately, the King thought that, without altering his 
course, he would be withdrawn from his restri&ions 
and released from his forced engagements. He was 
deceived: the whole nation advanced; the foreign 
troops were repulsed; the palace of the Tuileries 
besieged; the King and his family confined in the 
Temple, which they never quitted but to mount the 
scaffold, with the exception of Madame and the 
young prince, the latter of whom died a vi6fim to 
the ill-treatment to which he was subjected. 

The Emperor Joseph II evinced, in November, 1783, 
and still more in May, 1 784, pretensions of a perplex- 
ing nature on the republic of the United Provinces; 
he demanded the opening of the Scheldt, the cession 
of Maastricht with its dependencies, of the country 
beyond the Meuse, the countv of Vroenhoven, and 
a sum of seventy millions of florins. 

The first gun was fired by the Emperor, on the 
Scheldt, the 5th November, 1 7S4. 

Peace was concluded and signed, the 8th No- 
vember, 1 785, between the Emperor and the United 
Provinces, under the mediation of France. 

The singular part was the indemnification granted 
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to the Emperor; this was a sum of ten millions of 
Dutch florins ; the articles 1 5, 1 6 , and 1 7 of the treaty 
stipulated the quotas of it. Holland paid five millions 
and a half, and France, under the direction of M. de 
Vergennes, four millions and a half of florins, that is 
to say, nine millions and forty-five thousand francs, 
according to M. Soulavie. 

M. de Segur, in his work entitled “ Policy of Cabi- 
nets ” ( vol. iii ) , says, in a note on a memoir by M. de 
Vergennes, relative to this affair: 

“M. de Vergennes has been much blamed for 
having terminated, by a sacrifice of seven millions, 
the contest that existed between the United Provinces 
and the Emperor. In that age of philosophy men were 
still very uncivilised; in that age of commerce they 
made very erroneous calculations, and those who ac- 
cused the Queen of sending the gold of France to her 
brother would have been better pleased if, to support 
a republic void of energy, the blood of two hundred 
thousand men, and three or four hundred millions of 
francs, had been sacrificed, and, at the same time, the 
risk run of losing the advantage of the peace dictated 
to England. 1 It is grievous and humiliating to see in 
what manner, and by whom, such criticisms are made ; 
those who call to mind all the violent declamations 
then indulged in, against the policy of the cabinet 
of Versailles, will see, in the Memoirs of M. de Ver- 

1 [z.e., of the Peace of Versailles (September 3, 1783), which ended the 
American War of Independence. For the advantages accruing from Ver- 
gennes’ mediation between Joseph II and the Dutch, see Rose, Pitt and Na- 
tional Revival, pp. 311-317.] 
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gages and amuses the indifferent, and generally ex- 
cites the self-conceit of some lawyer, who believes, 
no doubt, that he is defending the cause of persons 
oppressed by fraud, avarice, or power. The most pru- 
dent feeling is to have a mistrust of the wonderful, 
and to say of a thing which is opposed to the laws of 
honour, of probability, and propriety, it is likely that 
this is not true. This valuable mistrust would be gen- 
erally promoted by the collection, which I should like 
to see entrusted to the care of some eminent law- 
yer. These reflexions precede the history, but little 
known, of a female intriguer of the lowest class in 
society, whose audacious falsehoods involved the 
most illustrious and most estimable characters. 

My father had provided for me a sort of govern- 
ess, or rather upper nurse, who had a niece of the 
same age as mine. Till the period of our first receiv- 
ing the sacrament, she was accustomed to pass her 
holidays with her aunt, and to play with me. When 
she had reached the age of twelve years, my father, 
without having his caution influenced by any feeling 
of pride, declared that he would no longer permit 
her to come to play with me and my sisters. Desir- 
ous of educating us in the most careful manner, 
he dreaded our forming an intimate connection with 
a young person destined to the situation of a seam- 
stress or embroiderer. The girl was pretty, fair, and 
of a very modest demeanour. Sixyears after the period 
at which my father had forbidden her entrance into 
his house, the Due de la Vrilliere, then M. le Comte 
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de St.-Florentin, sent to inquire of my father: “Have 
you,” he said, “ in your service an old woman named 
Paris?” My father replied, that she had brought us 
up, and was still in his family. “ Do you know her 
young niece ? ” rejoined the minister. Then my father 
told him what the prudence of a parent, desirous 
that his children should never have any but useful 
connections, had suggested to him six years before. 
“You have aCted very prudently,” said M. de St.- 
Florentin to him; “during forty years that I have 
been in the ministry, I never met with a more impu- 
dent impostor than this little hussy; she has impli- 
cated in her fabrications our illustrious monarch, our 
virtuous princesses, Mesdames Adelaide and Vic- 
toire, and the worthy M. Baret, reCtor of St. Louis, 
who, at this moment, is suspended from his clerical 
fundtions, until this infamous intrigue is perfectly 
cleared up ; the little baggage is now in the Bastille. 
Only conceive,” added he, “that by means of her 
crafty misrepresentations, she has obtained more than 
sixty thousand francs from several credulous people 
at Versailles. To some she affirmed that she was the 
King's mistress; suffered them to accompany her to 
the glass door that opens into the gallery , and entered 
the King's apartments by the private door, it being 
opened for her bysome of the pages in the palace who 
received her favours. Nearly at the same time, she 
sent for Gauthier, the surgeon to the light horse, to 
attend a woman in labour at her house, whose face 
was covered with a black crape: and she provided 
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the surgeon with the napkins that were necessary, 
and which were all marked with the crown, accord- 
ing to the depositions of Gauthier. She also brought 
him a warming-pan with the arms of the princesses 
on it, to warm the bed for this female ; and a silver 
basin marked in the same way. In consequence of the 
investigations entered upon with respe<5t to this affair, 
we also know that it was a young man, a servant 
in the family of Mesdames,who procured her these 
articles; but she put this odious and wicked lie in 
circulation among people of her own class, and it has 
extended even to some whose opinions are of more 
importance. This is not yet all,” said the minister; 
“ she has confessed all her crimes ; but in the midst 
of tears and sobs of penitence, she declared that she 
was born with virtuous inclinations, and had been 
led into the path of vice by her confessor, the curate 
M. Baret, who had seduced her at the age of fourteen : 
the curate has been confronted with her. This wretch, 
whose air and demeanour bore no resemblance to the 
perverseness of her disposition and habits, had the 
effrontery to maintain, in his presence, what she had 
declared ; and even dared to support this declaration, 
by a circumstance which seemed to imply the most 
intimate connection, by telling the worthy curate that 
he had a mark on his left shoulder. At these words, 
the curate desired that a valet de chambre formerly in 
his service, and whom he had discharged for his bad 
conduct, might be immediately arrested. The sub- 
sequent, interrogatories have shown that this rascal 
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had also been in the number of the girl's favourites, 
and that it was from him that she got the informa- 
tion as to the mark, which she had the impudence 
and audacity to refer to.” The poor curate, Baret, 
suffered a serious illness from the anxiety he under- 
went during this troublesome and unmerited pro- 
ceeding. However, the King had the kindness to 
receive him on his return to Versailles, and to say to 
him that he ought to consider that nothing could be 
held sacred by such an impudent wretch. When the 
matter was fully cleared up, the minister removed 
this vile impostor from the Bastille, and she was sent 
to pass the remainder of her days in confinement in 
Sainte-Pelagie. 

The day on which the Queen received the first visit 
of the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Russia, at 
Versailles, a multitude, eager to obtain a sight, filled 
the palace and besieged the doors. The Queen had 
assigned to me the care of her inner closets, with the 
order to suffer no one to pass that way but the daugh- 
ter of the Duchesse de Polignac, then a child, and 
who was to place herself near her couch, within 
the balustrade, to be present at the reception of the 
grand duke. A young abbe slipped into the closets, 
crossed the library, and opened the door communi- 
cating with the interior of this balustrade. I hastened 
towards him, and stopped him ; he stopped back a few 
paces and said to me, “Pardon me, madame; I am 
fresh from college; I am not acquainted with the in- 
terior of the palace of Versailles; the only dire6tion 
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my father gave me was this, ‘ My son, continue to 
go straightforward till you are stopped, then submit 
respectfully to the order . 5 You stop me, madame; I 
withdraw, and beg you to excuse me.” This young 
man certainly knew how to advance with confidence 
and to stop with prudence. 

The art of war is incessantly exercised at court: 
ranks, dignities, private audiences, but above all fa- 
vour, keep up an uninterrupted strife, which excludes 
thence all idea of peace. Those who give themselves 
up to the service of the court often speak of their chil- 
dren, of the sacrifices they make for them, and their 
language is sincere. The courtier most in favour, of 
the highest credit, only finds strength to resist the 
anxiety he endures in the idea that he devotes him- 
self for the advancement or the fortune of those who 
belong to him ; he who is not supported by these laud- 
able sentiments thinks of the honour of being able 
to pay his debts, or the gratification he derives from 
the pleasure of shining in the eyes of those who are 
ignorant of his secret griefs. 

La Fontaine has said of honour, “It is preserved 
with trouble and anxiety, to be lost with despair . 55 

Never can a better definition be given of the splen- 
did and harassing yoke borne by the man in favour. 
Immediately the prince utters a word that indicates 
his esteem or admiration of anyone, the first impulse 
of the courtiers is to be the echo of the prince's sen- 
timents; but this first step is only made to put them 
in a situation to ruin him who has been favourably 
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noticed. Then begins the game of intrigue. If it can 
be accomplished, they destroy by calumny this new 
obje<5f of uneasiness;the favourable idea of the prince 
is diverted or destroyed, and they enjoy this easy 
vibfory. But if the sovereign, persevering in his opin- 
ion and his sentiments, selects from the ranks the 
man whom he has noticed, and in whom he believes he 
has recognised useful talents or amiable qualities; if 
he introduces him among his favourites, the attack 
becomes incessant; years do not abate the ardour of 
it; they assume all forms, all means to ruin him. The 
public then come to the assistance of the courtiers; 
it is no longer these who speak ; on the contrary, of- 
ficious attentions and respebt resjxmd immediately 
to the favour of the monarch ; with these they charm, 
they bewilder the head of their victim; they disguise 
their jealousy, they leave it to time to weaken the 
fascination of the prince; they know that men’s sen- 
timents are disposed to change; they perceive themo- 
ment when the first warmth of prepossession decays; 
they begin their attack. If these first attempts awaken 
the attention of the monarch, and (‘liable him to ob- 
serve the manoeuvresof thecourtiers ; if he give some 
new mark of favour to the object of their envy, they 
fall back immediately, and adjourn their project. 

The man of the greatest merit will have some fail- 
ings, or commit some errors ; they reckon upon them, 
look out for them, exaggerate them, circulate their 
in society, and they are reported to the prince, undei 
the mark of zeal and perfect devotion to his inter- 
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ests ; in the end, they generally succeed in the objedt. 
Favour only saves from these cruel and persevering 
attacks those who, from their place at court, never 
quit the prince, and are able to defend themselves, at 
all hours, both by day and night. 

The labours of ministers do not allow them this 
facility ; they can only appear at court for short in- 
tervals ; for this reason they are easily attacked and 
displaced, when the King has not made it a principle, 
whatever he may hear said, to make as few changes 
as possible. Employments which leave intervals of 
repose never obtain any great favour, because they 
afford time for the indefatigable underminers at court. 
While the action is thus warm within the palace, they 
take care to dire<5l some arrows, even to a distance, 
against everyone who has merit; they know that 
merit affords means of rising from the multitude, 
and that it is easier to attack it while it is still in the 
crowd. To see anyone disgraced never gives pain; 
he is a man fallen back into the ranks. Death and dis- 
grace excite only the same idea at court. By whom 
will he who is fallen be replaced ? 


REPLY TO M. DE LACRETELLE THE YOUNGER 

ON THE SUBJECT OF HIS WORK 

“ The letter you have done me the honour, sir, to ad- 
dress to me reached me at Coudreaux, the seat of the 
Duchesse d’Elchingen, where I went to spend a few 
days. You do not give me your address; nevertheless, 
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I desire to have the honour of thanking you for the 
obliging manner in which you have written to me, in 
consequence of some reflections I ventured to trans- 
mit to you relative to your ‘ History of France/ 

“ Everyone should hasten to communicate aCtual 
faCts to an author who knows how to render them 
so interesting, to combine them with so much art, to 
narrate them with so much taste, and to deduce from 
them such just and luminous results. But in occupying 
yourself with history in general, you must, sir, have 
studied that of the human heart; you must have ob- 
served that constant carelessness with regard to the 
success of the most laudable undertakings, which is 
only equalled by a no less persevering disposition to 
criticise them. I think, then, that you should not have 
waited for useful information, but have taken more 
trouble to obtain it. The Baron de Breteuil was much 
broken when he returned to France; but old men 
have a lively memory for old anecdotes, and he knew 
an infinite numberof private events. Madame deNar- 
bonne, lady of honour to Madame Adelaide, who 
had considerable influence during the first years of 
the reign of Louis XVI, would have been very useful 
to you. Lastly, I was dining with a very great noble- 
man, who has infinite talent; your book was spoken 
of, and was praised; but many errors were pointed 
out, with reference to the administration of the Due 
de Choiseul. You are deceived, when you state it as 
doubtful that M. de Machault was on the eve of being 
appointed, in the room of M. de Matirepas. The letter 
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of the King was written, and was given to the page; 
he had his foot in the stirrup when my father-in-law, 
by order of Louis XVI, descended the great staircase 
of Choisy to recall the page. The Queen, who had 
already studied the King's character, then told my 
father-in-law that if he had not been in such haste to 
execute the King’s command, M. de Machault would 
have been appointed ; that the King would never have 
had the courage to write a letter contrary to his first 
intention. I have been moved, even to tears, by the 
manner in which you reestablish the Queen’s charac- 
ter in a more favourable light ; but never accuse her 
of prodigality ; she had the contrary failing. She never 
in her life drew the smallest sum from the treasury: 
the duchess, her favourite, had scarcely what would 
maintain her at court, her situation requiring an 
expense far exceeding what she derived from her 
husband’s places and her own. The Queen ordered 
some little edifices, in the style suited to an English 
garden, to be eredled at Trianon ; all Paris exclaimed 
against it, while M. de Saint-James was expending 
150,000 livres at Neuilly for a grotto. The Queen 
was so far from allowing large sums to be expended 
on her favourite habitation, that when she quitted this 
villa, in 1789, she still left there the ancient furni- 
ture of Louis XV : it was not till after soliciting her, 
for six years together, not to use any longer an old 
painted bedstead, that had belonged to the Comtesse 
du Barry, that I obtained leave from the Queen to 
order another. Never was any person more slan- 
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dered ; all the blows by which it was intended to assail 
the throne were for a long time directed against her 
solely. I have a multitude of anecdotes of a nature 
to make her better known ; but they are only suited 
to my Memoirs. I will not allow them to be printed 
during my life; my son will have them after me: 
in my Recollections, I do not go beyond the details 
which I did and must know. Presumption ruins all 
the writers of Memoirs ; if they knew what passed in 
the chamber, they will also relate what was deliber- 
ated on in the council, and these are very different 
matters. M. Thierry de Ville-D’Avray was ignorant 
of what the ministers knew, and they would often 
have been delighted to discover what he knew. In 
history, as in poetry, we must recur to what Boileau 
has said upon truth. 

“The Memoirs of Laporte are valued, because he 
says, ‘The Queen sent me to such a place; I said to 
the cardinal, &c. ; ' and those of CIcry are most deeply 
interesting, because he repeats, word for word, what 
he has heard, and finishes his recital with the roll of 
the drum, which separated him from his unfortunate 
sovereign. 

“Sincerity, sir, accompanies the highest esteem, 
and it is that which emboldens me to enter into these 
details wuth you, and to express to you the regret I 
feel to see you engaged in your second edition before 
you have patiently consulted the greatest possible 
number of contemporaries well-informed of the fadts 
which form your two last volumes.” 
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PORTRAIT OF MARIA THERESA 

A lady bought, at the Marquis de Marigny’s sale, 
a large miniature portrait of the Empress Maria The- 
resa. It was in a gilt metal frame, and at the back the 
marchioness’s brother had caused these words to be 
engraved, “The Empress-Queen made a present 
of this portrait to my sister; it was surrounded by 
superb Brazil diamonds.” This lady thought she was 
offering the Queen what would be very agreeable to 
her; she was deceived: her Majesty considered that 
she ought not to appear insensible to her attention; 
but as soon as the lady had withdrawn, the Queen 
said to me, “ Take out of my sight quickly this proof 
of my mother’s policy: perhaps I am indebted to 
her in some degree for the honour of being Queen 
of France; but, in truth, sovereigns are sometimes 
constrained to very mean adtions.” 
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HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY MADAME CAMPAN 

[Page 38] 

T HE Queen brought the Duke of Normandy into the world, 
and the birth of a second son appeared to add to the happiness 
she enjoyed: she had also a second princess, named Sophie. The quiet 
and regular habits of the royal family, now past the age of turbulent 
pleasures, make me look back on the years which elapsed between 
the peace in 1783 and the birth of the second princess, as the most 
happy period of the reign of Louis XVI. That happiness was soon to 
be disturbed by an unforeseen storm, increased by error, by the vilest 
corruption, and the blackest calumny. 

The Cardinal de Rohan, who was involved in Madame Lamotte’s 
intrigues, in a manner not yet entirely explained, made some over- 
tures to M. de Saint- James, the treasurer of the war extraordinaries, 
for the loan of a considerable sum. He communicated to him some 
particulars of the bargain he had made with Boehmer to procure 
his magnificent necklace for the Queen. The financier, whose fortune 
was at that time shaken, and who soon after failed for an enormous 
sum, lent no money. He could not understand how the cardinal, who 
was avowedly at enmity with the Queen, should be deputed to execute 
such a commission, and felt himself called upon to speak to her Ma- 
jesty respecting what he had heard. I know not how' lightly this in- 
formation may have been communicated; I only know that it made 
very little impression upon the Queen. Standing, as she did, upon the 
pinnacle of happiness and honour, how should she imagine that such 
an objeCt would be the basis of an intrigue sufficient to raise the direst 
storm ? The Queen merely told me they were talking again about that 
tiresome necklace; that M. de Saint-James had informed her that 
Bcehmer still entertained the hope of persuading her to buy it from 
him. She requested me to mention it to him the first time I should 
see him, merely by way of asking what he had done with that orna- 
ment . 1 

On the following Sunday I met Boehmer in one of the halls of the 
principal apartments, as I was going to the Queen’s Mass. I called to 

1 [For comments and explanations on the affair of the Diamond Necklace, 
see Introduction, pp. xlii-xlix, and vol. ii, pp. 18-38.] 
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him; he accompanied me to my threshold. I asked him whether he 
had at last got rid of his necklace or not; he answered that it was 
sold. I asked him in what court; he replied at Constantinople, and 
it was at that moment the property of the favourite sultana. I con- 
gratulated him on the occasion. My real ground of satisfaction, how- 
ever, was that the Queen would no longer be molested on the subjeCt. 
In the evening I gave an account of my meeting with the jeweller, 
and the conversation I had had with him. The Queen was really re- 
joiced at it. She did, however, show some surprise that a necklace, 
made to ornament a Frenchwoman, should have been carried to die 
seraglio, and dwelt on the belief that the lx*auty of the collection of 
diamonds had been the sole inducement for purdiasing it. She spoke 
a long time upon the subjeCt, and upon the total change which took 
place in the tastes and desires of women ixttween the ages of twenty 
years and thirty. She told me that when she was ten years younger, 
she was excessively fond of diamonds; but that she* had now no taste 
but for private society, for the country, for work, and for the cares 
which the education of her children would demand. From that time 
to the fatal explosion, nothing more was said about the necklace. 

The baptism of the Due d'Angouleme took place in 1785. The 
Queen ordered the shoulder-knot, buckles, and sword, of which the 
King and herself made him presents upon the occasion, from Bcehmer. 
When Bcehmer delivered these articles to her Majesty, he presented 
to her a note, which is faithfully copied into one of the memorials 
printed in the course of the cardinal's trial. The Queen came into her 
library, where I was reading. She held the note in her hand. She read 
it to me, saying that as I had in the morning guessed the enigmas of 
the Mercure , I could, no doubt, find her the meaning of that which 
that madman Bcehmer had just handed to her. These were her very 
expressions. She read to me the note, which, like* that in the memorial, 
contained a request u not to forget him," and expressions of his hap- 
piness at seeing her in the possession of the* most beautiful diamonds 
that could be found in Europe. As she finished reading it, she twisted 
it up, and burnt it at a taper which was standing lighted in her li- 
brary for sealing letters, and merely recommended me, when I should 
see Boehmer, to request an explanation of it. "Mias he assorted some 
other ornaments? 17 added the Queen: u I should be quite vexed at it; 
for I do not intend to have his services any longer. If I wish to change 
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the setting of my diamonds, I will employ my valet de chambre , who 
takes care of my jewels, for he will have no ambition to sell me a 
single carat.” 

After this conversation, I set off for my country house at Crespy; 
my father-in-law had company to dine there every Sunday; Bcehmer 
had been there once or twice in the summer-time. As soon as I was 
settled, he came there. 

I repeated to him faithfully what the Queen had desired me to tell 
him. He seemed to be astounded, and asked how it was that the Queen 
had been unable to understand the meaning of the paper he had pre- 
sented to her. w I read it myself,” said I, “and I understood nothing 
of it.” u I am not surprised at that, as far as concerns you, madame,” 
replied Bcehmer. He added, that there was a mystery in all this, with 
which I was not made acquainted, and requested of me an interview, 
wherein he would inform me fully of what had passed between the 
Queen and himself. I could promise it to him only for the evening, 
when the people from Paris would be gone. When I had got rid of 
the persons who required my company in the drawing-room, I went 
with Bcehmer to one of the garden walks. I think I can repeat the 
conversation which took place between this man and myself, verbatim. 
I was so struck with horror the very instant I discovered this most 
base and dangerous intrigue, that every word which passed between 
us is deeply engraved in my memory. I was so absorbed in grief; I 
perceived so many dangers in the manner in which the Queen would 
have to disengage herself from such a fabrication, that a storm of 
thunder and rain came on while I was talking to Bcehmer, without 
exciting my attention. 

Being alone, then, with Bcehmer, I began thus: 

What is the meaning of the paper which you gave to her Majesty 
on Sunday, as she left the chapel? 

B. The Queen cannot be ignorant of it, madame. 

I beg your pardon; nay more, she has desired me to ask you. 

B. That is a feint of hers. 

And pray what feint can there be in so plain a matter between you 
and the Queen? the Queen very seldom appears in full dress, and you 
know it: you told me yourself that the extreme plainness of the court 
of Versailles was injurious to your trade. She is afraid you are pro- 
jecting something new, and she expressly ordered me to tell you that 
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she would not add a diamond of the value of twenty louis to those 
which she possesses. 

B. I believe it, madame; she has less need of them than ever; but 
what said she about the money ? 

You were paid long ago. 

B. Ah! madame, you are greatly mistaken! there is a very large 
sum due to me. 

What do you mean ? 

B. I must reveal all to you; the Queen deals mysteriously with you; 
she has purchased my grand necklace. 

The Queen! she refused you personally ; she refused it of the King, 
who would have given it to her. 

B. Well, she changed her mind. 

If she had changed her mind, she would have told the King so. I 
have not seen the necklace among the Queen's diamonds. 

B. She was to have worn it on Whit-Sunday. I was very much 
surprised that she did not. 

When did the Queen tell you she had determined to buy your 
necklace ? 

B. She never spoke to me upon the subject herself. 

Through whom, then ? 

B. The Cardinal de Rohan. 

She has not spoken to him these ten years ! By what contrivance, 
I know not, my dear Beehmer, but you are robbed, that \s certain. 

B. The Queen pretends to be at variance with his Eminence; but 
he is upon very good terms with her. 

What do you mean? 'Ihe Queen pretends to he at variance with 
a person so conspicuous at court! sovereigns rather pretend the other 
way. She pretended, for four successive years, that she would neither 
buy nor accept of your necklace! she* buys it, and pretends not to re- 
member that, since she does not wear it! you are mad, my poor Boeh- 
mer, and I see you entangled in an intrigue, which makes me shudder 
for you, and eiistresse*s me for her Ma jesty's sake*. When I asked you, 
six months ago, what was heroine* of the necklace*, and where* you had 
sent it, you told me you had sold it to the favourite* sultana. 

B. I answered as the Quern wished: she ordered me to make that 
reply, through the cardinal. 

But how were her Majesty’s orders transmitted to you? 
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B. By written documents, signed with her own hand; and I have, 
for some time, been obliged to show them to people who have lent 
me money, in order to keep them quiet. 

You have received no money, then? 

B. I beg your pardon ; on delivery of the necklace, I received a sum 
of thirty thousand francs, in notes of the caisse (Tescompte , which her 
Majesty sent to me by the cardinal; and you may rely on it, he sees 
her Majesty in private; for, as he gave me the money, he told me she 
took it from a portfolio, which was in her Sevres china secretaire , in 
her little boudoir. 

That was all a falsehood; and you, who have sworn faithfully 
to serve the King and Queen, in the offices you hold about their per- 
sons, are much to blame for having treated for the Queen, without the 
King’s knowledge, when so important a matter was in question; and 
with her, without having received her orders dire&ly from herself. 

The latter remark struck this dangerous fool; he asked me what he 
was to do. I advised him to go to the Baron de Breteuil, who was the 
minister of his department, inasmuch as he held the office of keeper 
of the crown diamonds; to tell him candidly all that had passed, and 
to be ruled by him. He assured me he would prefer deputing me to 
explain to the Queen. That, however, I declined, perceiving, from his 
account, that there existed a multiplicity of intrigues, which prudence 
warned me to avoid. I spent ten days at my country house, without 
hearing a word of this affair. The Queen then sending for me to Little 
Trianon, to rehearse with me the part of Rosina, which she was to per- 
form in u The Barber of Seville,” I was alone with her, sitting upon 
her couch ; no mention was made of anything but the part. After we 
had spent an hour in the rehearsal, her Majesty asked me why I had 
sent Bcehmer to her, saying he had been, in my name, to speak to her, 
and that she would not see him. It was thus that I learned he had not 
in the slightest degree followed my advice. The change in my counte- 
nance when I heard the man’s name was very perceptible; the Queen 
perceived it, and questioned me. I entreated her to see him, and as- 
sured her it was of the utmost importance for her peace of mind; that 
there was a plot going on, of which she was not aware; and that it 
was a serious one, since engagements signed by herself were shown 
about to people who had lent Bcehmer money. Her astonishment and 
vexation were excessive. She desired me to remain at Trianon, and 
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sent off a courier to Paris, ordering lkehmor to come to her, upon 
some pretence which has escaped my recollection. He came the next 
morning: in fad, it was the day on which the play was performed, 
and that was the last time the Queen indulged in such amusements at 
that seat. 

The Queen took him into her closet, and asked him by what fatality 
it was that she was still doomed to hear of his foolish pretensions about 
selling her an article which she had steadily refused for several years. 
He replied that he was compelled, l>eing unable to pacify his creditors 
any longer. “ What are your creditors to me ? ” said her Majesty. Bceh- 
mer then regularly related to her all that, according to his deluded 
imagination, had passed between the Queen and himself through the 
intervention of the cardinal. She was equally amazed, incensed, and 
surprised at everything she heard. In vain did she sjnrak ; the jeweller, 
equally importunate and dangerous, rejjeated incessantly, u Madame, 
this is no time for feigning; condescend to confess that you have my 
necklace, and order me some assistance, or else a bankruptcy will soon 
bring the whole to light . 11 

It is easy to imagine how much the Queen must have suffered. On 
the departure of Boehmer, I found her in an alarming condition; the 
idea that anyone could have believed that such a man as the cardinal 
possessed her full confidence, that she should have bargained, through 
him, with a tradesman, without the King's knowledge, for a thing 
which she had refused to accept from the King himself, drove her to 
desperation. She sent first for the Abbe de Vermond, and then for the 
Baron do Brcteuil. Their hatred and contempt for the cardinal made 
them too easily forget that the lowest vices do not prevent the higher 
orders of the empire from lx*ing defended by those to whom they have 
the honour to belong; that a Rohan, a prince of the Church, however 
culpable he might be, would be sure to have a considerable party, 
which would of course be joined by all the discontented persons of the 
court and all the censorious people of Paris. 

It was too easily believed that he would lx* stripped of all the advan- 
tages of his rank and order, and given up to the disgrace due to his 
irregular conduct. Disappointment was the consequence. 

I saw the Queen after the departure of the baron and the abbe; 
her agitation made me shudder. u Hideous vices must be unmasked , 11 
said she, “when the Roman purple, and the title of prince, cover 
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a mere sharper, a cheat, who dares to compromise the wife of his 
sovereign. Europe and all France should know it.” It is evident that 
from that moment the fatal plan was decided on. The Queen* perceived 
my alarm; I did not conceal it from her. I knew too well that she 
had many enemies not to be apprehensive on seeing her attrad the 
attention of the whole world to an intrigue which would prove of the 
most intricate description. I entreated her to seek the most prudent 
and moderate advice. She silenced me by desiring me to make myself 
easy, and to rest satisfied that no imprudence would be committed. 

On the following Sunday, being the Assumption, at twelve o’clock, 
at the very moment when the cardinal, dressed in his pontifical gar- 
ments, was about to proceed to the chapel, the King sent for him into 
his closet, where he was with the Queen. “You have purchased some 
diamonds of Bcehmer,” said the King to him. “Yes, Sire.” “What 
have you done with them?” “I thought they had been delivered to 
the Queen.” “Who commissioned you to make the purchase ?” “A 
lady, called the Comtesse de Lamotte- Valois, who handed me a letter 
from the Queen, and I thought I was a&ing agreeably to her Ma- 
jesty’s wishes when I took this negotiation upon myself.” The Queen 
interrupted him with warmth, in order to ask him how he could pos- 
sibly believe that he, to whom she had not spoken for above eight 
years, had been selected for such a commission, and that through a 
woman whom she did not even know. “ I see very plainly,” said the 
cardinal, “that I have been deceived.” He then took out of his pocket 
a note from her Majesty, signed “ Marie Antoinette de France.” The 
King uttered an exclamation, and told him that a Grand Almoner 
ought to know that Queens of France signed only their baptismal 
names; that even the daughters of France had no other signature; and 
that if the royal family added anything to that signature, it would not 
be“de France.” The writing was no more like Marie Antoinette’s sig- 
nature than was that of the rest of the letter; the King remarked this 
to him. His Majesty afterwards showed him a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to Bcehmer, asking the cardinal if he had written any such let- 
ter. The cardinal, after looking at it, replied that he did not remember 
having written it. “ If you were to be shown such a letter, signed by 
yourself? ” said the King to him. “ If the letter be signed by me,” said 
the cardinal, “ it is genuine.” He was extremely confused, and repeated 
several times, “ I have been deceived, Sire; I will pay for the necklace. 
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I ask pardon of your Majesties." The King desired him to compose 
himself, and to go into the adjoining where he would find 

writing materials, and might pen down his u\o\val or his answers. 
M. de V eigennes, and the Keeper of die Seals, were of opinion that 
the affair ought to Ik* hushed up, in order that the scandal attend- 
ing it might he avoided. 'Hie Baron tie Bieteuirs opinion prevailed; 
the Queen's resentment favoured it. The cardinal came in again, and 
handed the King a few lines, which were almost as unintelligible as 
what he had said. He w as ordered out, and was accompanied by the 
baron, who had him arrested hv M . d'Agouh, the mayor of the court. 
He confided the care of cond taring the cardinal to his apartment to 
a young lieutenant of the guards, who had Ixvn arrested a few days 
before for debt, The order to auompam the cardinal, with the infor- 
mation that he would 1 m* resjxcmihle for his jmtsou, and the word 
u arrest," so jxrplexed the young man, that he lost all power of re- 
flecting upon the imjw»rtume of his « large. I he i ardinal met his bey- 
duke in the galle ry of the* ehaj* 1, and sp dm n» him in ( ierman. Wish- 
ing to write clown his orders, and hat ing no pencil about him, he asked 
the sub- lieutenant if he* could hi id him one. Hr had one, handed it 
to the cardinal, and waited path nth while hi*-. Kmlnence wrote down 
upm a purr of papa his orders t« » the A hi* ( *n aged, his grand vicar, 
to burn the whole of his < m op* *nd» n« « with Madame Lamotte, 
which was in his closet at Pari-.. Fomi that in* am nt, all proofs of this 
intrigue disapp-ared. Madam* Lam* ate wa . apprehended at Bar-sur- 
Auhe; her husband was ahead*. g» *u» v * Fngl.md. f rom the begin- 
ning of this fatal affair, all th« pi** *< ding*. * *f the c * xut appear to have 
been prompted b\ imprud* it* e and want »*f fmesight; the ohscuritv 
hence resulting left s* *»p for the tahh m 4 w ha h the \ * duininc ms memo- 
rials written on one side and the «*fL* i * *«nMsf«d. I he* Quern so little 
imagined what could haw y \\ * n in* t ■ the- intrigue < *f w Inch she was 
about to heroine thr \ u rim, that at Uj m* mu nt when the King was 
interrogating tin* cardinal, a t* m!4* 1*1* a * no ml hei mind. With that 
rapidity, caused b\ j«ts« »ual . ii.f* u t ai >** \to me a gitatmu, she thought 
that if tin* design to ruin hei in th» * m . 4 th» King; and the French 
people was the concealed funlu* *4 the mtiran* , th*- tardinal would, 
perhaps, affirm that -hr had th* i.n kit** ; that h< had been honoured 
with her confidence for this pun ha*-* . mad* u ith* «ut thr King's know- 
ledge, and point out some' m j u place in bn a part an ml, where he 
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might have got some villain to hide it. Want of money, and the mean- 
est swindling, were the sole foundations of this criminal affair. The 
necklace was by this time taken to pieces and sold, partly in London, 
partly in Holland, and the rest in Paris. 

From the moment the cardinal’s arrest was known, a universal 
clamour arose. Every memorial that appeared during the trial increased 
the outcry, and nothing tended to develop the hidden fads. On this 
occasion, the clergy took that course which a little wisdom, and the 
least knowledge of the spirit of such a body, ought to have foreshown. 
The Rohans and the House of Conde, as well as the clergy, complained 
in all quarters. The King agreed to the legal judgment, and early in 
September he addressed letters patent to the parliament, in which his 
Majesty said, that u penetrated with the most just indignation on see- 
ing the means which, by the confession of his Eminence the Cardinal, 
had been employed in order to inculpate his most dear and most hon- 
ourable spouse and companion, he had, &c.” 

Fatal moment! in which the Queen found herself, in consequence 
of this highly impolitic error, opposed to a subject, who ought to have 
been dealt with by the power of the King alone. Erroneous principles 
of equity, ignorance, and hatred united with the confusion of ill-digested 
advice to form a course of conduct injurious at the same time to the 
royal authority, and to public morals. 

The princes and princesses of the House of Conde, and of the houses 
of Rohan, Soubise, and Guemen£e, put on mourning, and were seen 
ranging themselves in the way of the members of the great chamber, 
to salute them as they proceeded to the palace, on the days of sitting 
upon the cardinal’s trial; and princes of the blood openly canvassed 
against the Queen of France. 

The Pope wished to claim on behalf of the Cardinal de Rohan the 
right belonging to his ecclesiastical rank, and demanded that he should 
be judged at Rome. The Cardinal de Bemis, ambassador from France 
to his Holiness, formerly minister for foreign affairs, blending the 
wisdom of an old diplomatist with the principles of a prince of the 
Church, wished that this scandalous affair should be hushed up. 

The King’s aunts, who were on very intimate terms with the am- 
bassador, adopted his opinion, and the condud of the King and Queen 
was equally and loudly censured in the apartments of Versailles, and 
in the hotels and coffee-houses of Paris. 
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It is easy to refer to this transaction, alike fatal and unexpe&ed, 
hastily entered into, and weakly and dangerously followed up, the 
disorders which furnished so many weapons to the party opposed to 
authority. 

In the early pan of the year 1786, the cardinal was fully acquitted, 
and came out of the Bastille; Madame Uunotte was condemned to 
be whipped, branded, and confined. The roust, following up the false 
views which had guided its measures, conceived that the cardinal and 
the woman Lamotte were equally culpable and unequally judged, and 
sought to restore the balance of justice by exiling the cardinal to the 
abbey of La Chaise- 1 )ieu, and suffering Madame Lamotte to escape 
a few days after her entrance into the Hospital. 

This new error confirmed the Parisians in the idea that that low 
wretch, who had never I>een able to make her way even so far as 'into 
the room appropriated to the Queen's women, had really interested 
that unfortunate princess. Cagliostro, one of those dabblers in pre- 
tended sciences or secret discoveries who appear v \ ery twenty- five or 
thirty years, to give the most consequential, idlers of Paris something 
to do, a capuchin, and a girl of the Palais Royal were implicated in 
this trial; no person of any note ap{»earrri upon the stage*. 'I he man 
named Desclos, a servant of the Queen's t hamlnr and a singer at the 
chapel, was the only man attached to the sen ice of the court that 
Madame Lamotte dare to cite. UeapjK*;uvd upon the cardinaiks trial 
It was to him that she said she had gi\ m the necklace. She named 
him, because she had spent an evening with him at tin* house of the 
wile of a petty surgeon-aecoucheur of Versailles. 1 bus the pretended 
friend of the Queen, w hen she w ent to pay her c ourt to her, lived at 
the Belle-Image, and mo\ed in the circle of the humblest townspeople 
of that place. 

As soon as I heard of the sentence passed on the c ardinal, I went 
to the Queen. She heard my voice in the room pre ceding her closet 
She called tome; I found her \ ery much agitated. In a faltering voice, 
she said to me, u Condole with me; the sharjKT who wished to mir 
me, or get money by misusing my name’ and adopting my signature 
has just been fully acquitted; but," added she, w ith warmth, u as ; 
Frenchwoman, let me pity you. Unfortunate, indeed, are a people 
who have for their supreme tribunal a set of men who consult onlj 
their passions, and some of whom an* c apable of being corrupted, anc 
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others of an audacity which they have always manifested against au- 
thority, and which they have just suffered to break out against those 
who are invested with it.” 1 At this moment the King entered, and 
I wished to withdraw. “Stay,” said he to me; “you are one of those 
who sincerely participate in the grief of your mistress.” He went up 
to the Queen, and took her by the hand. “This affair,” said he, “has 
been decided contrary to all principle; however, that is very easily 
accounted for. To be able to cut this Gordian knot, it is not neces- 
sary to be an Alexander. In the cardinal, the parliament saw only a 
prince of the Church, a Prince de Rohan, the near relation of a prince 
of the blood, while they ought to have seen in him a man unworthy of 
his ecclesiastical charadter, a spendthrift, a great nobleman degraded 
by his shameful connections, a young fashionable trying expedients, 
like many in Paris, and grasping at everything. He thought he would 
pay Bcehmer, on account, sums large enough to discharge the price 
of the necklace within a moderate time; but he knew the customs of 
the court well enough, and was not so silly as to believe that Madame 
Lamotte was admitted by the Queen, and deputed to execute such 
a commission.” 

In giving the King’s opinion, I do not pretend to speak decisively 
on the cardinal’s credulity or dishonesty; but it got abroad, and I 
am bound to report the exaCl particulars of a conversation, in which 
he declared it with so little reserve. He still continued to speak of 
that dreadful trial, and condescended to say to me, “ I have saved you 

1 The following extract is from the Memoirs of the Abbe Georgel: “M. 
d’Espremenil, a counsellor of the parliament, but who was not a judge in the 
affair, found secret means to inform us of very interesting particulars, the 
knowledge of which was of the greatest utility to us. I owe here this homage 
to his zeal and kindness.” 

He adds, in another place, speaking of the moment in which the decree was 
pronounced : “The sittings were long and many ; it was necessary to read the 
whole proceedings ; more than fifty judges sat ; a master of requests, a friend 
of the prince, wrote down all that was said there, and sent it to his advisers, 
who found means to inform die cardinal of it, and to add the plan of conduct 
he ought to pursue.” 

D’Espremdnil, and other young counsellors, in fact, showed upon tiiat occa- 
sion, but too much audacity in braving the court, too much eagerness in seiz- 
ing an opportunity of attacking it. They were the first to shake that authority, 
which their functions made it a duty in them to render respectable. We ought 
to note errors, which their misfortunes have since but too entirely expiated. 
Note by the Editors. 
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a mortification, which you would have cxjKTienced, without any ad- 
vantage to the Queen; all the cardinal's papers were burnt, with the 
exception of a little note written hv him, which was found by itself 
at the bottom of a drawer; it is dated in the latter end of July, and 
says that Bcehmer has seen Madame ("am pan, who told him to be- 
ware of the intrigue of which he would become the victim; that she 
would lay her h rad upon the blin k to maintain that the Queen had 
never wished to have the necklace, and that she had certainly not pur- 
chased it secretly.” u Had you any such conversation with the man?” 
said the King to me. I answered, that l remembered having said 
nearly those very words to him, and that 1 had informal the Queen 
of it. u Well!” continued he; “I was asked, whether it would be 
agreeable to me that you should he summoned to apjx-ar; and I re- 
plied, that if it was not alwolutely indis|x*nsahle, I should prefer that 
a person so intimately connected with the Queen as yourself should 
not l>e summoned. How could it, for instance, lx* explained,” added 
the King, “that this man wrote the note in question three weeks be- 
fore the day on which I spoke to him, without taking any step either 
with the Queen or myself?” 

M. Pierre de I^aurence, the attorney-general's substitute, sent the 
Queen a list of the names of the memixTs oi tlx* great chamlxT, with 
the means made use* of by the cardinal to gain their votes during the 
trial. I had this list, to keep among the papers which the Queen de- 
posited in the house of M. Campan, my father-in-law, and which, at 
his death, she ordered me to preserve. I burned this statement, and I 
remember, upon this invasion, ladies performed a part not very cred- 
itable to their morals: it was by them, and in consideration of large 
sums which they received, that some of the oldest and most resjxria- 
blc heads were seduced. I did not see a single name among the whole 
parliament that was gained over direetk. 

At this period the Queen's happv da\s terminated. Farewell for 
ever to the quiet and unostentatious excursions to Trianon, to the 
entertainments where the magnificence, the v. it, and the good taste of 
the court of France shone forth at the same time! Farewell, especially 
farewell, to that deference and to that resjxxt, the outward si lows of 
which wait upon the throne, while the realitv alone is its solid basis! 
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[Page 82] 

Short Account of the Departure of Louis XVI for Paris , on the 6 th 
of October, 1789; 1 by M. de St. -Priest 

I think I ought to commence the narrative of what took place at Ver- 
sailles on the 5th and 6th of O&ober, 1789, by relating the contents 
of a letter written to me by M. de La Fayette a few days before. I was 
unable to preserve it, as my papers were burnt in France during my 
emigration : but I have copied it from Bailly’s journal, printed after 
his death. 

“The Due de La Rochefoucauld will have informed you of the 
idea, put into the grenadiers’ 2 heads, of going to Versailles this night. 
I wrote to you not to be uneasy about it, because I rely upon their 
confidence in me, in order to divert them from this project. I owe 
them the justice to say that they had intended to ask my permission to 
do so, and that many of them thought it was a very proper step, and 
one ordered by me. Their very slight inclination has been destroyed 
by four words which I said to them. The affair is off my mind, except 
as to the idea of the inexhaustible resources of the plotters of mischief. 
You should not consider this circumstance as anything more than an 
indication of a design, and by no means as dangerous.” 

M. de La Fayette did not rely so much as he told me he did upon 
the obedience of these grenadiers, who had formerly belonged to the 
French guards, since he posted detachments of the unpaid national 
guard at Sevres and at Saint Cloud to guard those passages of the 
river Seine. He informed me of it, and ordered the commandant of 
those posts to apprise me, if there should be any occasion. 

These arrangements appeared to me insufficient for the safety of the 
royal residence. I took M.de La F ayette’s letter to the council of state, 
and made it the ground of a proposal to reinforce Versailles with some 

1 Interested, as we are, for the cause of truth, which is confirmed by con- 
tradictory testimonies, we cannot too strongly recommend the reader to com- 
pare this interesting account with the details contained in the Memoirs of Fer- 
rieres, Dusaulx, and Bailly, and the explanations annexed to those of Weber. 
JVote by the Editor. 

[To this it must be added that the Memoirs of La Fayette and the narrative 
of Necker should be consulted, for St.-Priest is strongly biassed against them.] 

2 [The grenadiers were the Centre Grenadiers of the Paris National Guard. 
Formerly the French Guards, they mutinied in July, and thenceforth formed 
the paid nucleus of the new citizen force commanded by La Fayette.] 
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regular troops. I ol>served, that M. dv La Fayette’s letter afforded a 
plausible reason for it, and offered the means of litera lly complying- with 
the decree 1 sanctioned hv the King, which gave the municipal authori- 
ties the first right to direct the action of regular troops. Hie King, by 
the advice of his council, approved of my proposal, and charged me 
to execute it. I consequently addressed Male La Fayette’s letter to the 
municipality of Versailles, after hat ing apprised the mayor of it. This 
document was entered in the register, and a resolution was made for 
demanding a reinforcement of troops for thrcxmitive power. Invested 
with this authority, I observed to the minister at war, that the Flanders 
regiment of foot being on the march, ts'i <rting a convoy of arms des- 
tined for the Parisian national guard, from Douay to Paris, it would 
be well to draw that body to Versailles as soon as its mission should 
be fulfilled, in order to prevent, at least in part, the* ferment which the 
arrival of a corps of soldiers oi the* line in the* royal residence would 
not fail to occasion at Paris and in the* National Assembly. This 
measure was adopted by the c ouncil. Bail!) says, in his journal, that 
he wrote to me resjx-Cting the uneasiness it ga\r the distric ts of Paris. 
He adds, that I replied, “that the arrival of armed men in the royal 
residence, announced by circumstantial reports, had determined the 
King to call in the Flanders regiment, ami to take military measures 
upon the subject.” 

I am the less able to recollect what I could have meant by that, inas- 
much as I am certain I never took am step ot a military nature, lxyond 
that of desiring the Flanders regiment to man h in a military manner, 
without turning aside from their destination. 

It is true that the civic authorities of Pal is, in pursuance of my 
answer to Bailly, had the insolence to send i*>ur deputies to Versailles, 
to learn from the King’s ministers their reasons for calling in the Flan- 
ders regiment. These deputies alighted at im house: and one of them, 
M. Dusaulx, a member of the Academic rie Belles Lett i ts, was the 
spokesman. He interrogated me upon the matter in question in the 
most imperious manner, informing me that tam ing it into execution 
would he followed hv fatal consequent rs. 1 answered, with all the 
moderation I could command, that this demand of a regiment of the 
line was a natural consequence of the information t ommunicated by 

1 ['That of August 10, I THU, prescribing the di .• iphm- «»f the new National 
Guards.] 
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a letter from M. de La Fayette. I added, that I gave him this answer 
as from myself, the King not having authorised me to answer a ques- 
tion which his Majesty could never have imagined anyone would dare 
to put to his minister. M. Dusaulx and his three brother deputies 
returned much dissatisfied. M. de Condorcet was one of them. Some 
faHious members of the National Assembly likewise meddled in the 
matter. M. Alexandre Lameth and M. Bamave spoke to me, and 
endeavoured to persuade me to induce the King to revoke his call for 
this regiment of the line. I answered them in such a manner as to leave 
them no hope of it. The regiment arrived at Versailles without meet- 
ing the smallest obstacle. The conspirators gave the old French guards 
to understand that it was destined to guard the King in their stead, 
which was untrue; but that served to make them resume their projed 
of coming to Versailles. I am ignorant whether they had any other 
view than to take their post again, or whether they had already deter- 
mined to bring the King back to Paris. However that may have been, 
the explosion soon took place. 

The body-guards gave a regimental entertainment to the officers 
of the Flanders regiment, and invited a few subaltern officers and sol- 
diers, as well as some of the national guards of Versailles. It was an 
old custom for the military corps quartered at any place to pay this 
compliment to others which arrived there. Upon such occasions, many 
healths will, of course, be drunk, and the repasts must, of necessity, 
be always noisy; and this was the case with the present. The regi- 
mental band had been invited; and the air beginning, u Oh, Richard! 
oh, mon Roi ! ” from the play of u Richard Cceur de Lion,” excited the 
liveliest enthusiasm. It was thought right to go and fetch the Queen, 
to increase the fervour. And, in fad, her Majesty came with the dau- 
phin, which prompted fresh acclamation. When the company left the 
dining hall, a few soldiers, perhaps affected by wine, appeared in the 
marble court, below the apartments of the King, who had returned 
from hunting. Shouts of “ Vive le Roi!” were heard; and one of the 
soldiers, with the assistance of his comrades, climbed up on the out- 
side as high as the balcony of the chamber of his Majesty, who did not 
show himself. I was in my closet, and I sent to know what occasioned 
the noise, and was informed. I have, however, no reason to believe 
that the national cockade was trampled underfoot; and it is less likely, 
because the King wore it at that time, and it would have been a want 
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of respett to his Majesty. It was a lie, invented to irritate the minds 
of the Parisian national guard! 1 

The Comte d’Kstaing commanded the national guard of Versailles 
at that time. The King gave him, also, tin* cc mimand of all the regular 
troops there. They consisted of the two battalions of the Flanders regi- 
ment, two hundred chasseurs des K\ echos, eight hundred mounted 
body-guards, and the Swiss guard on duty. On the 5th of ()&ober,at 
about eleven in the morning, one of my v/ilrts Jr rhamhtr came from 
Paris to apprise me that the Parisian national guard, both paid and 
unpaid, accompanied by a numerous assemblage of men and women, 
had set out for Versailles. The King was hunting on the heights of 
Meudon, and I wrote to him to tell him of it. His Majesty returned 
promptly, and ordered that the council of state should be summoned for 
half-past three. 2 The council then consisted of right ministers: Mar6- 
chal de Beauvau, the Archbishop of Vienne, tin* Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, Keeper of the Seals, M. Necker, Minister of the Finances, 
and the Comtes de Montmorin, de la Luzerne, de luTour-du-Pin, and 
de Saint- Priest, Secretaries of State*. 

I laid before the council the information I had received, and which 
had been subsequently confirmed by several other reports. I repre- 
sented the danger that would attend the wait ing fur this multitude at 
Versailles, and I proposed measures to he pursued on this emergency. 
They were, that detachments should he sent t< > guard the bridges across 
the Seine; a battalion of the Flanders regiment, for that at Sevres; 
another, for that at Saint Cloud; and the Swiss guard, for that at 
Neuilly; and that the King should send the Queen and the royal family 
to Rambouillet, where* the chasseurs < if the regiment of Lorraine were ; 
while his Majesty himself should goto meet the Pari *ians with the two 
hundred chasseurs des F.veehes and his eight hundred body-guards. 
The thousand horse being drawn up in older of battle beyond the 
bridge of Sevres, the King was to order the Parisian hand to retire, 
and, in cast* they should disobey, was to make a few charges of cavalry, 
to endeavour to disperse them. 'Then, if this should he unsuccessful, the 

1 [Gorsas, in his Cvurrier dr Paris rt dr Versa dim of < tober gave great 
prominence to the story. He had it from LrnijiMv.a draper of Versailles, 
who really commanded the National Guards of that town, j 

2 [According to others, the King's return w as far from prompt ; and the delay 
certainly compromised the preparations for defence. ' 
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King would have time to regain Versailles at the head of his troops, 
and march immediately to Rambouillet. My advice was approved of 
by Marechal de Beauvau, M. de la Luzerne, and M. de la Tour- 
du-Pin, and warmly opposed by M. Necker, seconded by Comte de 
Montmorin and the Archbishops of Vienne and Bordeaux. M. Necker 
insisted that there was no danger in suffering the multitude to come 
to Versailles, where its objed was, probably, only to present some 
petition to the King; and should the worst happen, if his Majesty 
should find it necessary to reside at Paris, he would be venerated and 
respeded there by his people, who adored him. 

I replied by opposing to this reasoning the origin and the features 
of this proceeding, which completely contradided all these pretended 
dispositions of the people of Paris. 

The King did not declare himself as to the course he should pur- 
sue; he broke up the council, and we knew that he went to consult the 
Queen. She declared that she would not, upon any consideration what- 
ever, separate herself from him and her children, which rendered the 
execution of the measure I had proposed impossible. Thus perplexed, 
we did nothing but wait. However, I sent an order to the Swiss 
barracks at Courbevoie commanding all belonging to the regiment 
of guards, who were then there, to immediately repair to Versailles, 
which was promptly done. 

The National Assembly was sitting when information of the march 
of the Parisians was given to it by one of the deputies, who came from 
Paris. A certain number of the members were no strangers to the 
movement. It appears that Mirabeau wished to avail himself of it to 
raise the Duke of Orleans to the throne . 1 It was then that Mounier, 
who presided over the National Assembly, reje&ing the idea with 
horror, “My good man,” said Mirabeau to him, “what difference 
will it make to you to have Louis XVII for your king instead of 
Louis XVI ? ” The Duke of Orleans was baptised Louis. 

Mounier, seeing the urgency of the case, proposed that the Assem- 
bly should declare itself permanent, and inseparable from his Majesty, 

1 [This has never been proved. Dumont ( Souvenirs sur Mirabeau) says 
that Mirabeau wished to alarm the Court, and afterwards remarked that in- 
stead of a glass of wine, a bottle was given. La Marck, his friend, describes 
the horror of Mirabeau when he named to him his reported complicity in the 
events of the 5th and 6th October.] 
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which was decreed. Mirabeau then insisted that the deputation which 
should carry up this decree to the King should demand his sanction 
to some others, which had remained in arrear ; among others, that of 
the Rights of Man, in which some alterations were desired. But ex- 
isting circumstances carried the King's sanction. A few female citizens 
then presented themselves, to offer civic gifts; it seems they were sent 
to keep the Assembly employed until the arrival of the Parisians. They 
were admitted, and the scene was ridiculous enough . 1 

The Comte d 1 Estaing had ordered the mounted lady-guards to 
horse, and stationed them in the Place d 1 Amies, in advance of the 
post of the French guard, which was occupied by a detachment of 
the national guard of Versailles, commanded by a man named Le- 
cointre, a draper, and a man of very had disposition. He was dis- 
pleased that the body-guards left his soldiers in the second line, and 
tried to raise some quarrel in order to dislodge them. For that pur- 
pose he sent jxrrsons, who slipjasl between the ranks of the soldiers to 
annoy the horses. M. de Savonnieres, an officer of the body-guards, 
while giving chase to these wretches, received a musket-shot from the 
national guard, of which he died. A short time afterwards M. d 1 Ea- 
rning, who had received a secret order from the* King not to make 
any attack, sent the body-guard hack to their hotel. They were saluted, 
as they went off, by a few musket-shots from the national guard of 
Versailles, by which some men and horses were wounded. When 
they reached their hotel, they found it pillaged by the populace of 
Versailles, which brought them back to their former position. 

The Flanders regiment was under arms at the end of the avenue 
of Versailles. Mirabeau, and some other deputies, mingled among the 
ranks of the soldiery; it is asserted that they distributed money to 
them/ The soldiers disj arsed themselves in the* public-houses in the 
town, and reassembled in the evening, when they w ere shut up in the 
King's stables. 

As to the body-guards, M. d'Kstaing knew not w hat to do beyond 
bringing them into the courtyard of the ministers and shutting the 
gratings. Thence they proceeded to the castle terrace, then to Trianon, 
and lastly to Rambouillct. 

1 [Tie women burst into theAssembh quite apart from t he moti\e here insin- 
uated.] 

2 [This charge against Minibeau is false. ] 
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I could not refrain from expressing to M. d’Estaing, when he came 
to the King, my astonishment at not seeing him make any military dis- 
position. u Sir,” replied he, “ I await the orders of the King” (who did 
not open his mouth). “When the King gives no orders,” pursued I, 
“a general should decide for himself in a soldier-like manner.” This 
observation remained unanswered. About seven o’clock in the evening, 
a kind of advance guard from Paris, consisting of ill-armed men, and 
women of the rabble, arrived at the gates of the minister’s courtyard, 
which those within refused to open. The mob then demanded that a few 
women should be permitted to go and present a supplication to the 
King. His Majesty ordered that six should be let in, and desired me 
to go into the (Eil de Boeuf, and there hear what they had to say. I 
accordingly went. One of these women, whom I afterwards found to 
be a common strumpet, spoke to acquaint me that a scarcity of bread 
existed in Paris, and that the people came to ask bread of his Majesty. 
I answered, that the King had taken all the steps which could depend 
on him for preventing the injurious effects of the failure of the last har- 
vest; and I added, that calamities of this nature ought to be borne with 
patience, as drought was borne when there was a dearth of rain. I dis- 
missed the women, telling them to return to Paris, and to assure their 
fellow-citizens of the King’s affedlion for the people of his capital. It 
was then that a private individual, whom I did not know at that time, 
but whom I have since found to have been the Marquis de Favras, 
proposed to me to mount a number of gentlemen, then present, upon 
horses from the King’s stables, and that they should meet the Parisians 
and force them to retreat. I answered him, that the King’s horses, not 
being trained to the kind of service which he proposed, would be but 
ill adapted to it, and would only endanger their riders, without answer- 
ing any purpose. I returned to the King to give him an account of my 
conversation with the women. Shortly afterwards the King assembled 
the council; it was dark; we were scarcely seated when an aide-de-camp 
of M. de La Fayette, named Villars, brought me a letter written to me 
by that general, from near Auteuil, half a league from Paris: he in- 
formed me that he was on his march with the national guard of Paris, 
both paid and unpaid, and a part of the people of Paris, who came to 
make remonstrances to the King. He begged me to assure his Majesty 
that no disorder would take place, and that he vouched for it. Not- 
withstanding this tone of confidence, it is certain that La Fayette had 
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been dragged to Versailles against his will, at the* moment when he en. 
deavouml to stop the old French guards, w ho were already on their 
march ujx>n the Pont-HoyaL* It is w it the h ss true that he had become 
familiar with the idea of marching to Versailles since the first time he 
had written to me about it, 1 ie had v \ ett nj « > ken to me on the subjed, 
as believing it at that time preferable that the King should reside at 
Paris instead of Versailles; hut umloulitedh lie would have preferred 
the adoption of some other method of taking fits Majesty thither, 

After I had read Made Ui Fayette's letter to the council, I recapitu. 
lated mv advice of the afternoon, oldening, how ever, that it was now 
impossible to resort to tin* measures I hat I then proposed; hut that it 
was of importance that the King with his family, and regular troops, 
should set off for Kambonillet. The contest between M. Neckerand 
myself now grew wanner than tijum the former occasion. I explained 
the risks which the King and his iitmih would incur if they did not 
avoid them by departing. I dwelt upon the advantages that would 
he gained by quitting Versailles lot Kambuuilht, and I concluded by 
saving to the King, hi Sire, if urn arc' taken o* Paris to-morrow, your 
crown is lost!'' The King was shah* n, and hr arose to go and speak 
to the Queen, who this time' consented to the departure. M. Necker 
says, in one of his works, 1 h* alone ( the King i u as to determine, and 
he determined to remain at Versailles. Out of a * onsideruble number 
of persons, one alone, as far as I tern* mLt, was for the departure, 
and without any modification." 

It is probably to myself that M Nm h i attributes this isolated 
opinion, hut his meinorv has failed him, for if is a fact that M.de 
Beauvau, M. de la Luzerne, and M. dr la Tom -du- Pin were also of 
my opinion. 

M. Necker passes over in silent v the « udei w huh tlu* Kite; gave me, 
on reentering the' council-chamber, to have ho carriages got ready, 
which broke up the count il. I told his Maj* • tv I would execute 
his orders, send off my wife and c hildo n t« » Kami »< millet, and pro- 
ceed thither myself, to he* i< adv to m rive him upon his arrival. I 
deputed the Chevalier de Cuhieies, rqnm v , t*» earn > the stables 
the order for getting the carriages t eadv ,and I w i nt lu »me to make my 

1 [La Fayette, in his Memoirs, explains hb h*.jn Vuu* . I? was btrause, while 
on the march to Versailles, la* admmracro! *h So albino, in all three times, 
the oath to obey 1 m Maim, lr R*,i t m / a. , 
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own arrangements. After regulating everything with Madame de 
Saint- Priest for her departure, I got on horseback, wrapped up in my 
cloak, that I might not be observed, and succeeded in keeping myself 
concealed. I had scarcely proceeded half a league when my wife’s car- 
riage overtook me. She informed me that M. de Montmorin had 
sent her word that the King was no longer willing to set out. “But,” 
added she, “ I would not countermand the arrangements you had 
made.” I begged she would proceed on her journey, most happy in 
the refledion that she and my children would be far from the scene 
which I then anticipated would take place on the morrow. As for 
myself, I retraced my steps, and reentered by one of the park gates, 
where I dismissed my horses, and went through the gardens to the 
King’s apartments. There I found M. de La F ayette, who had just ar- 
rived. He personally confirmed to his Majesty all the assurances which 
he had, by letter, desired me to give him, and went to bed, extremely 
fatigued by the events of the day, without making any fresh arrange- 
ment for the safety of the castle . 1 The King, as he withdrew, gave 
orders to the captain of his guards to prohibit his subalterns from mak- 
ing any attack. 

I never knew perfectly what made the King change his mind respect- 
ing his departure. I returned home in great anxiety, and threw myself, 
dressed as I was, upon my bed. It was impossible for me to close my 
eyes on account of the noise made by the mob from Paris, with which 
the streets of Versailles were filled. At daybreak I went into my closet, 
the windows of which commanded the courtyard of the ministers; at 
that very moment I saw the gates open, and a frenzied multitude of 
banditti, armed with pikes and bludgeons, and some of them with sabres 
and muskets, rush into the courtyard, and run with the utmost speed 
to the courtyard of the princes, wherein the staircase leading to the 
apartments of their Majesties is situated. They all passed below my 
windows without seeing me. I waited about a quarter of an hour, 
and saw a considerable number of them bringing back a dozen of the 
body-guard, whom they had seized in the Queen’s guardroom, and 
were going to massacre in the Place d’ Armes. F ortunately for these 

1 [Incorrect. La Fayette made careful preparations for securing the outer posts 
of defence, which alone were under his control. The defence of the inner posts, 
and of the castle itself, was controlled by the Due de Luxembourg, commander 
of its garrison.] 
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unhappy men, M. de Fayette appeared with soim* soldiers of the 
guard, whom he employ ed to drive off the banditti. It is known that 
they immediately went up to the Quern's apartments; that the body, 
guard suffered them to enter their guardroom without opposition 
pursuance of the King s orders; that, hnwr \ vi\ those who stood sen- 
tinel at the door of tin* Queen's antr-eltarnWr made some resistance, 
and gave the footmen time to awaken the Queen, and barricade the 
door with trunks am! chairs; and that her Majesty, alarmed by the 
noise, took refuge in the King's n « um, thn mgh the eommunkation be- 
tween their apt rtmerus. 1 he rioters then made their way in,andfinding 
their prey escaped, committed no uok mr in the apartments. But they 
had assassinated two of the l#*ly -guards, and wounded many others 
in the guardroom, which w as the result «*f the King % sc»rderofthcpre- 
ceding day, to make no oppmithm, -M.de La Fayette went up to die 
King's rooms, am! found the door of the antra hamU-r, railed the® 
de Ikenf, closed and ban h aded. lb ]ui I«u d with the body-guards 
who had taken refuge tin r«\ to yw* i\* bis Majesty's apartments. 
Upon M.dr La Fayette's a .a a .uur,, the d*«u was opened. He then 
stations i there some grenadier*, who, m * • »njuni tion with the bodv- 
guanls, kept that entry closed until the K jug’s d* partner for Paris, The 
door by which the King genera 11 v went nut in grt into his carriage 
remains i constantly five; the j#«*pli * *1 Ihn . wm not aware of its 
existence. I wrapp'd no self in a go .m . ut n » make im way through 
the crowd which tilled the mum aid. and w* nt -.p to the King's aj>art- 
ments. I found him, with th* ( {■*«■» u .usd tin- dauphin, in the balcony 
of his In'droom, pmtet till hi M d« La I a* eft* , who haiatiguetl the 
rabble from time to tine ; La all hi • - « i h* •. « • «i tit I not stop their 
shouts oi “To Pair! L» Pair'" l h> o v. < o iwnu lew musket- 
shots tired from the < oum.ud. w he h. b a r.n.m h , Mint k m d o hI\*/ITic 
K ing occasionally withdow mn» hr. n». an n * m! d**wn and rest him- 
self; he was in a stair nt stop* fa* tc an w he h n is dais* ult to descrilie, 
or even to imagine. I a* m ff d him op an-rih , .md opo 'anted to him 
that delay in y h iding, to fh* w i-.h* % ♦ <1 tin m» •) » w ,r. usrh -a and danger- 
ous; that it was nmvai i h* --h- •old poenrs n . yn in Paid; and that 
this was the only wav < »f getting nd *.t tia -.as ages, who might the 
very next moment pn* i » d in th» utiu*--! * mines, n * whit h them 
were not wanting persons u » < \» in them. I * » all this the King did not 
answer a word. I he Quo n, w h< < w as pn ■ * nt. mu ! u # me, “ Ah! Mon- 
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sieur de Saint-Priest, why did we not go away last night ! ” I could 
not refrain from saying in reply, “It is no fault of mine.” “I know 
that well,” answered she. 

These remarks proved to me that she had no share in his Majesty’s 
change of determination. He made up his mind at last, about eleven 
o’clock, to promise to go to Paris. Some cries of u Vive le Roi! ” were 
then heard, and the mob began to quit the courtyards and take the 
road to the capital. Care had been taken to send cart-loads of bread 
from Paris, during the night, to feed the multitude. I left the King, in 
order to be at the Tuileries before him ; and as I took the Saint Cloud 
road, I met with no obstacle. I dined with the ambassador of the Two 
Sicilies, and proceeded to the Tuileries, ready for the arrival of their 
Majesties. I had not calculated that their unfortunate journey, which 
was a real martyrdom, would have occupied so much time. Their 
carriage was preceded by the heads of two murdered body-guards, 
carried upon pikes. The carriage was surrounded by ill-looking fel- 
lows, who gazed at the royal personages with a brutal curiosity. A 
few of the body-guards, on foot and unarmed, covered by the ancient 
French guards, followed deje&edly; and to complete the climax, after 
six or seven hours spent in travelling from Versailles to Paris, their 
Majesties were led to the Hotel de Ville, as if to make the amende hon- 
orable. I know not who ordered this. The King ascended the Hotel de 
Ville, and said that he came freely to reside in his capital. As he spoke 
in a low tone of voice, “Tell them, then,” said the Queen, “that the 
King comes freely to reside in his capital.” “You are more fortunate 
than if I had uttered it,” said Bailly, “since the Queen herself has 
given you this favourable assurance.” This was a falsehood, in which 
his Majesty was obviously contradi&ed byfa6ts; never had he a&ed less 
freely. It was near ten at night when the King reached the Tuileries. 
As he got out of his carriage, I told him that if I had known he was 
going to the Hotel de Ville, I would have waited for him there. “ I 
did not know it myself,” replied the King, in a tone of deje&ion. 

On the morrow the body-guards, who had passed the night upon 
benches in the castle of the Tuileries, were dismissed. M. de La Fay- 
ette filled up all the posts with the national guard of Paris, which was 
commanded by himself, and hence he became the keeper of the royal 
family. 

Thus was fulfilled what I had told the King on the preceding day at 
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Versailles, namely, that if* he suflered himself to he dragged to Pari 
he would lose his crown. I did not then suspect that the life also oft] 
unhappy monarch dej**mled upon that false step. 

When I relied how many favourable consequences would haver 
suited from a more steadfast resolution to quit Versailles, I fedmyae 
even at this day, filled with regret. 

In the first place, M. de Villa* s, M. tie I at Fayette's aide-de-cani 
who brought me the letter from the latter to Versailles on the 5th 
Odober, told me he had Imn sent h\ his general to the hrklgeofSfoi 
to know whether it was defended, and that if it had Wen, hewou 
have retreated/ Secondly, Mailame dr Saint - Priest, on her arrival 
Kambouillet, saw their a deputation from the eitv of ( hartres, whi 
is in its neighbourly hxI. 1 he deputation came, in the name of their f 
low-citizens, to entreat his Majesty to make their city his asylum, 
assure him they abhorred the insolent r of the Parisians, ami that th 
would lay down their lives and proj#un in support of his Majcst 
authority— an example which would infalhblv have Iren followed 
the other towns one after another, and in paitu ular In ( Irlrans, wh 
was wholly devoted to the royal cause, I hr Maun of Kamtx>uilletl 
since assured me that the requrU of the deputation from Chartres v 
transcribed into the registers « *t the muni* j] ot lit \ of Hambumllet. Itm 
he there still/Ilmdly, the National Av*-mblv . under the presidency 
Mounier,a man of integrity, w ho had the u cal * »f r he State at kart,! 
declam i itself ins* parable from !m Majestv It would, therefore, hi 
folio was! him to Hamhouillct and ( haities I? is pmbnhlr, moreov 
that the factious leaders would not have ventwed themselves the 
and that the National Assembly , pui *h« d 1 »v ium* absent c, would In 
knit itself to the King, whose mtnstiou w « m put r ; and that useful 
forms would have ken the irsulf, w ifhout an oveifhjnu of the m< 
archival constitution. Fourthh, anti Loth, it if had been no essarv 
come to extremities for the *edu* ? j« >n of Pair, what »u I \ a mages wo 
not the royal party have povovol f*w j that « ifv, width at that ti 
subsisted only upon the t < an oninl up tf$« Sunr * H\ stopping 
convoys at Pontoisr, Paris would have h* n \!uj \ ed. Besides, the K 
w’ould easily have collected round bun u n t ! u a r and men in four da 

1 [Incorrect, kt Fayette, as Sf.-Prir-a nun w . r , ManprHnl lt\ hist 

men to march to Versailles. Hi, ?;..*? hr ant u ipatofa deft 

by the King’s trunps nearer Versailles 
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and forty thousand in five, in addition to being able to concentrate still 
more considerable forces, if circumstances should require it. The army 
under M. de Bouille, in his district of Metz, would have been ready to 
march in a very short time; and, under such a general, the insurgents 
would speedily have been subdued. 1 

Such is the corred narrative which I determined to give, as an eye- 
witness, and even as an actor, on the days of the 5th and 6th of 06to- 
ber. It may one day contribute to the history of that remarkable 
period, which, by its consequences, has perhaps decided the fate of the 
universe. 


[. Pages 142, 154] 

Four or five months before the ill-omened journey to Varennes the 
Queen secretly began preparing for it. 2 She was anxious to send be- 
fore her several things very useful at ordinary times, but which it 
would then have been more prudent to look upon as superfluous. 

I was ordered to prepare with the utmost secrecy a complete ward- 
robe for the Queen, her daughter, and the dauphin. The espionage of 
the Assembly was at that time carried to such a pitch, and the most 
indifferent actions of persons known to possess the confidence of their 
Majesties were scrutinised with so much care, that I was obliged to go 
on foot, and almost disguised, to purchase all the necessary articles. 

My sister prepared the clothes intended for Madame and the 
Dauphin, under pretence of sending a present into the country. The 
trunks went to the frontiers, as belonging to one of my aunts, Ma- 
dame Cardon, the widow of the Mayor of Arras, who proceeded to 
Brussels, under an order to wait there for the Queen, and who did 
not return to France until after the acceptation of the constitution in 
September, 1791. A necessaire of enormous size, containing various 
articles from a warming-pan to a silver porringer, was considered in- 
dispensable. The Queen was devising some way of forwarding her 
necessaire to Brussels. She had ordered it at the time of the first in- 

1 [All this is mere conjecture.The royal troops were no more likely to act against 
the Parisians than they were on 14th July. Bouille’ s Memoirs, and those of his 
son, show that the troops at Metz, which were the most trustworthy, could not 
be fully relied on for that purpose. Besides, the National Guards of Paris and 
its neighbourhood were by this time a considerable force and fanatically demo- 
cratic.] 

2 [It is now known that the berline was ordered just before Christmas, 1790.] 
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sum&iom in 1WJ, to lir made iw *4 in uvnf u 

Hit* moment fur using it upturn* . Sk- would wit Ik* cieprived c 

I opposed thr execution uf tins j e-solution w ith every effort 
reasoning. A pine* of* furniture, *4 gn-.ii kdk, and adapted fort 
idling, could nut hr mui uni *4 the Qi n-vu\ chaitikr without p 
rise to much suspicion, and j* thaps to a denuru iation. It was at 

determine*! that M. F-~ S -•% <4 ? hr embassy from Vienn 

that time the cfuirgi* J'ajfUhrs in fbc a lormr <4 the C unite de Mt 
should ask the Quern, as from Madame the tumvemunte, forani 
sairc similar in even rrspr! tM ^ rr * m 3 *« Hie directions to get 
archduchess's commission nnuiol wm- ghrn tu it ir publicly; 
Queen thought this stratagem sulk i» tit t hi * hiding all mspkicm, 
she deceived kwh. lk«c who as e hum to thrones art*, ahov 
others, wanting in the know Inig* *4 mankind. 

In vain did I urge the manutaduin lo send home the wod 
required two months more t* a that puijnoe, and the moment 
on for die departure dtr » tear, 1 k Quo n, still too intent upot 
trifle, tk night that having ualh oideod a noromo* untlerapm 
of presenting it to her shin , di»- might !» ran a u r4i to put her in 
session of it earlier, and send hr* k i nw n; and sk desired me to 
it off. 

I gave dim lions to tk w.udiok w * «man, whose Intsint 
was to attend to paitieulai s *4 tins n.doo , to put the ntrnmm 
a condition to k* patktd up, and «ain*d, m the Queen's nam 
M. de — — , w ho \v as t» » r a w ai > i it c > fie !■. 

dhe woman in question » » .oh ho «-in;m :4nn ] nm* tually 

on the evening of that \< v-- d . » •, , t ‘ • I >t. e • ! \l,i\ , l Vat , site info 
M. Baiih , the Ma* ‘ *! *4 fhuio tea i *» g.t!.i!i< ms u eie king I 
at the Queen's resident* l >\ a d* ;-.ot .?«, .tu»l th.it the mm 
was already sent of}, uud* t pot*:** - ! pu ■< und to Mai 

Christina. 

It was nrrrssan , hkew r.* , t* » - nu »•»! e-o w k *h *4 the dial! 
in-longing to the Quo u. H i M.e- * , a k i .» It up with nit 
close*! belonging to tie run* j- * ■ *L« gaol* u * 4 the d* 

ies, anti we parked all the dune m. 1- . i . 1 .> . ami p»aih slie \hh 
in a small chest. I he t.io toniamiur ?h> * * a j laments, king 
getller of considerable hulk, had Kn n d* d * m i ’ itsie the f; 

October, 1 7 HU, with the v.o : *r .a K . ■ ; - ■ vda* had the caret 
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Queen’s jewels. That faithful servant, himself dete&ing the use that 
was to be made of the valuables, destroyed all the boxes, which were, 
as usual, covered with red morocco, marked with the cipher and arms 
of France. It would have been impossible for him to hide them from 
the eyes of the popular inquisitors during the domiciliary visits in Jan- 
uary, 1793 [1791 ?], and the discovery might have formed a ground 
of accusation against the Queen. 

I had but a few articles to place in the box when the Queen was 
compelled to suspend the operation of packing it, being under the 
necessity of going down to cards, which began at seven precisely. She 
therefore desired me to leave all the diamonds upon the sofa, persuaded 
that, as she took the key of her closet herself, and there was a sentinel 
under the window, no danger was to be apprehended for that night, 
and she reckoned upon returning very early the next day to finish the 
work. 

The same woman who had given information of the sending away 
of the necessaire was also deputed by the Queen to take care of her 
more private closets. No other servant was permitted to enter them; 
she renewed the flowers, swept the carpets, &c. The Queen received 
back the key of her closets, when she had finished putting them in order, 
from her hands; but this woman, desirous of doing her duty well, 
and having the key sometimes for a few minutes only, had probably 
on that account alone ordered one without the Queen’s knowledge. 
She made a formal declaration that her Majesty, with the assistance 
of Madame Campan, had packed up the whole of her jewellery some 
time before the departure; that she was certain of it, as she had found 
the diamonds and the cotton which served to wrap them scattered 
upon the sofa in the Queen’s closet in the entresol, and most assuredly 
she could only have seen these preparations in the interval between 
seven in the evening and seven in the morning. The Queen having 
met me the next day, at the time appointed, the box was handed over 
to Leonard, her Majesty’s hairdresser. 

The box remained a long time at Brussels; at length it got into 
the hands of Madame the Duchesse d’ Angoul$me, being delivered to 
her by the Emperor on her arrival at Vienna. I will here add some 
particulars, for which there was no proper place elsewhere. In order 
not to leave out any of the Queen’s diamonds, I requested the first 
tirewoman to give me the body of the full dress, and all the assort- 
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ment which served for the stomach i of tin* lull dress on days of 
state — articles which always remained at thr wanlmk*. 

The sujxrrintrmlfnt and thr Jamr J'h’-.nnntr bring ai^nt, thefirst 
tirewoman required me to dgi? a m-mpt, dir terms of which she her- 
self dictated, and which acquitted her *4 all rrqx mobility for thg 
diamonds. She had the prudeuu to hum tins d«*cummt on the erki 
of the 10th of August. 'Hie Quern lw\ mg determined, ujxm the mud* 
to-bdamented arrest at Vurcnnrs not to haw her diamonds brough 
hick to France, w as often very an\iom about them during the yea 
which elapsed biween that j*t*h*I and that of the loth of Augua 
and dreaded above all things that nut h a ret should 1* discover* 

In coasequena* of a decree <4 the Assembly, w hich deprived A 
King of the custody of tin* crow n diamonds, the Queen gave up tb 
she generally used. 

She preferred the twrhr hr illi.mts t all* d Mu . u?hirx % from the mu 
of the cardinal who had enriched the to asm v with them, a few ros 
cut diamonds, and the A #/«»/. She determined to deliver with herew 
hands the hox containing them to tb * oiumtva* m< r nominated bvt3 
National Assembly, to place them with tie mown diamonds, Ait 
giving them to him, she presented to him a mw of fieurls of grt 
Ixrautv, telling him it had ben ! a ought info Fiance bv Anne of At 
tria ; that it was invaluable on annum of its i.u itv ,* that having be 
appropriated b\ s that pi ire rv* to thr usr *4 tin querns and dauphi 
esses, I a mis XV hud plated it in far bands- on hu arrival in Frara 
but that she considered it national pi* » | « i is 44 That is a qiustic 
madtumq" said the eommivun „ ‘"that is a main r of’ opinion.'' u Sii 
resumed the Queen, " it is an opinion on w ha h I ha\ < a right tot 
vide, and I now set it at ir id* 

My lather-in-law\ who was drawing near bis end, dv ing of i 
grief he felt for the misf» n tunes » 4 his isa fu and mist i ess, stronj 
interested and occupied the thought »*4 f h* Quo n. Hr had ben sat 
from th<* fury of the popular m tb *o at* aid of the Tuilrrics. 

On the day on w hit h tin knr w a » > me* 1 1* 4 la an insurmd 
to give up a journey to Saint C bod, bi Man -.tv looked ujxm 1 
trusty servant as inrvitahh hot. if, .,n going awav, she should Its 
him in the apartment he occupied m the I mb ires. Pr« unpted bv 
apprehensions, she ordered M. \ if q-d\A.w i „ hn pin sit ian, to tree 
mend him the waiters of Mont d’< h in \m eigne, anti to jxtsu: 
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him to set off at the latter end of May. At the moment of my going 
away, the Queen assured me that the grand projed would be executed 
between the 15th and the 20th of June; that as it was not my month 
to be on duty, Madame Thibaut would take the journey; but that 
she had many directions to give me before I went. She then desired 
me to write to' my aunt, Madame Cardon, who was by that time in 
possession of the clothes which I had ordered, telling her that as soon 
as she should receive a letter from M. Auguie, the date of which should 
be accompanied with a B, an L, or an M, she was to proceed with 
her property to Brussels, Luxembourg, or Montm6dy. She desired 
me to explain the meaning of these three letters clearly to my sister, 
and to leave the explanation with her in writing, in order that at the 
moment of my going away she might be able to succeed me in writ- I 

ing to Arras. The Queen had a more delicate commission for me; it 
was to seled from among my acquaintance a prudent person of ob- 
scure rank, but wholly devoted to the interests of the court, who would 
be willing to receive a portfolio which she would give up only to me, 
or someone furnished with a note from the Queen. She added, that 
she would not travel with this portfolio, but that it was of the utmost 
importance that my opinion of the fidelity of the person to whom it 
was to be entrusted should be matured and well founded. I proposed 
to her Madame Vallayer Coster, an amiable and worthy artist, whom 
I had known from my infancy, and whose loyalty was not to be j 

doubted. She lived in the galleries of the Louvre. The choice seemed 
a good one. The Queen remembered that she had portioned her by 
giving her a place in the financial offices, and added, that gratitude 
ought sometimes to be reckoned on. She then pointed out to me the 
valet belonging to her toilet, whom I was to take with me to show 
him the residence of Madame Coster in the galleries of the Louvre, 

so that he might not mistake it when he should take the portfolio to - J j 

her. On the evening preceding my departure, the Queen particularly 
recommended me to proceed to Lyons and the frontiers as soon as ; 

she should have departed. She advised me to take with me a confi- 
dential person, fit to remain with M. Campan when I should leave 

him, and assured me she would give orders to M. to set off as 

soon as she should be known to be at the frontiers, in order to pro- 
ted me in going out. She condescended to add, that having a long 
journey to make in foreign countries, she determined to give me three 
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hundred louk I Uuhed the- Quern'** hands w uh te; trn at the 
of this sorrowful sej&irution; ami hn\ mg m* mr\ at usv dispo^j^ 
dined to accept her gold. I did n«*t dmsd tin* tiresome road 
to travel in order to rejoin ha; all mv uppu hemion was that K 
treachery or imuukubiiun, a ** ham , file safety of v\ hich was not 
sufficiently clear to mr % should tail I nuU amw r? fen* all those who 
lxflonged to the serviie mmietliati h about ihr (^iuvn\ |K*rston, and 
I was right; hut her wardniln unman gave- iue w rll » it mmktl reason 
for alarm. I ventured tu k mutuum ate the-, to th* Quern; I had never 
taken advantage of the confab m r u ith w hn h 1 w as honoured by her 
to do anyone an injury, hut at the* iiumuit it was tm duty to ad in 
opposition to my principles. I mentioned to the Queen a crowd of 
revolnticmary remarks wimh thin umiun had made to mr a few days 
Indore. Her of Ike was dim th nnd* s the lontiol «*f' the fuM femme k 
chamhn\ yet she had refused to oh* \ th* dun turns I gave Iht, talk* 
ing insolently to me about “fuaunio o\«??unrd, equality among 
men," of course, mot* rsjnulh am* mg gr.um holding offices at 
court; and this jargon of wool , at mat fan* m the mouths of all the 
partisans of the K* \olulum, w .»•*. u ruuu.md la a.n of n rn at ion which 
fright met i me. "You know mam immuiant -4* lets, mat lame," taid 
this woman to me, “and I ha a go, 
fool; I hit all that is g**mg t> a w ai 4 
advice given to the king am iU,.!<; I 
I left this iutet \ iew m wheh I had ; 
tremhling. I mfoitnuateU . a* I 


d v e.u as mam . f am not a 
o , *u * - '0*4 ■* pa me of the lad 
' dd v .sfuifr if all if It-hcae.* 
h i 5 ’ ,J1 h - ? k m!< m t *l, pah* and 


an Me. oaf ’ at}*, r I 


particular* of* this woman'-. u ? » 
all their lid's imputwm d vhuh * 
places, she Udiru d that no ♦,« u 
the step I was taking.; and ■ h. < 

Her office, although a on inf. i 
thousand ham s ^ < ,n h Suil * . 
fortahle apartments in th. * i,e 
deal of eompam , and m m* « 
deputies of the ic\ olufiuu.ia ; r 
ol the national guard, juvid aim- * < 
presumed that she ha«i long !„ . n a 
in opposition to the mint. I la (p 4 . 
door which led to the prim jp d w- ic 


M 


d th 


the Quern with 

am 1 * \ *1 rigm king 

i th* pn i « gatives of 

>■" i no o It fo do with 
' •* a? t Ije woman, 
of ! o i in near fifteen 
suido me*, with com- 
i a " ii» saw a great 
; ohlu • , * * .nsisting of 
■ ' i* us, 3u.t|Mi-grnml 
’iiiiii ; and it is to lie 
L< * u u s i 4 the party 
hn I* *i tip- key of a 
1 ud< i a s, telling her 


- :S 
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she wished to have a similar one, that she might not be under the 

necessity of going out through the pavilion of Flora. M. de Gouvion ; j 

and M. de La Fayette would, of course, be informed of this circum- 
stance, and persons possessing exceedingly good intelligence have as- 
sured me that on the very night of the Queen’s departure this wretched . 

woman had a spy with her, who saw the royal family set off. 1 

As for myself, after I had executed all the Queen’s orders, on the < 

30th of May, 179 1, 1 set out for Auvergne. I was settled in the gloomy v . ! | 

narrow valley of Mont d’Or, when, about four in the afternoon of J 

the 25th of June, I heard the beat of a drum to call the inhabitants ;v 

of the hamlet together. When it had ceased, I heard a hairdresser || 

from Besse proclaim in the provincial dialed of Auvergne, “ The King 
and Queen were taking flight in order to ruin France, but I come 

to tell you they are stopped, and are well guarded by a hundred !| 

thousand men under arms.” I still ventured to hope he was repeat- j| 

ing only a false report, but he went on, “ The Queen, with her well- |! 

known haughtiness, lifted up the veil which covered her face, and said 
to the citizens, who were upbraiding the King, c Well, since you recog- 
nise your sovereign, resped him.’ ” Upon hearing these expressions, % 

which the Jacobin Club of Clermont could hardly have invented, I 
exclaimed, “The news is true!” 

I could but ill express the despair which overwhelmed me, and it jf 

would fill too secondary a situation in the account of so important an 

event. I immediately learned that a courier being come from Paris to h 

Clermont, the attorney of the commune had sent off messengers to the 

chief places of the province; these again sent couriers to the distrids, { 

and the distrids in like manner informed the villages and hamlets 

which they contained. It was through this ramification, arising out of <«•. 

the establishment of clubs, that the affliding intelligence of the mis- 
fortune of my sovereigns reached me in the wildest part of France, 
and in the midst of the snows by which we were environed. 

On the 23d I received a note, written in a hand which I recognised 
as that of M. Diet, usher of the Queen’s chamber, but didated by her 
Majesty. It contained these words, “ I am this moment arrived ; I have 
just got into my bath. I, and my family, exist. I have suffered much. 

Do not return to Paris until I desire you. Take good care of my poor 
Campan, soothe his sorrow. Look for happier times.” 

1 [If so, why was not the royal family stopped after leaving Paris ?] 
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This note was, for greater safety , addressed to my lkther4n*laVs 
valet dt: chamhrt. VVJiat werr my ferlmgs on fMTcetvbg that after th 
most distressing crisis, wr werr among the Him objects of the Idadaei 
of that unfortunate primes 1 

M. Campm having Item unable to » 8 <" thr waters of MotfttfOr 
and the first popular eUervesmitce having subsided, I thought I nagt 
mum to Clermont. The committer of surveillance, or that ofg^ 
safety, had resolved to arrest nu there; but thr A bln* IamisTonaerl 
a jwrliamrntary counsellor, and then a mnnfscr of the (bnst&ua 
Assembly, was kind enough to affirm that 1 was in Auvergne sold 
for the purjxifr of attending my father-in-law, who was extremely J 
Ihe precautions relative to tm alwwr from Park were limited i 
placing ns under the survetllaiH r < »f the aft* n m \ of the commune, wl 
was at the same time president of the Tu ohm Club; hut he wusal 
a physician of repute, and, without having any doubt that he hs 
received seem ordm relative to me, I thought it would favour 0 
quiet if I selected him t«» attend tm patient I paid him according 
tlie rate of payment made to the lmt Pai is pin *>u ian\ and I request 
him to visit us every morning and on v evening. 1 took the preca 
tion tosuhsi riln’ to no other newspaju’t than the * % MonitrurA I)o6 
Monestier ( for that was the phvuwanh name f frequently took tip 
himself to read it to us. W hen* vm he thought ptoper to sjrak of 1 
King and Quern in the insulting and biota! u i ms at tliat time, i 
fortunately, adopted throughout Frame, I used, to stop him, and l 
coolly, “Sir, you are here in cotnpanv with the *,* i\ ants of I a Him X 
and Marie Antoinette. Whale v a m.»v It* the w mugs with which 
nation Ivelieves it has to rrpro.it h them, « e n pi m* iphs forbid our 1 
ing sight of the rrs}**t due t< > them loan nv" Nitwit I islanding 
was an inveterate patriot, hr hh i hr * «? this lemark, and r 

pnx'uml the rev * nation of a sound ooh i f*u out an* st, Incoming 
sjxmsibie for us to the t nmmillrr of tin V- * mblv , and to the Jacfl 
Stxiety. 

'The two chief women about the ilauphm, w ho had amimpar 
the Queen to Yarrows, Diet, her u-.hn, and 1 a mot, her ifdn'on 

toilette, were sent to the prisons of tia A bun * the females on 
count of the journey, anti the mm in * sin qum* c of the denunciai 
of the woman belonging to the vvaidi* «b<\ Aft* a m\ departure, 
(furcon de toilette, whom I had taken t«* Mariana \ allay er Cost* 
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was sent there with the portfolio she had agreed to receive. This com- 
mission could not escape the detestable spy upon the Queen. She gave 
information that a portfolio had been carried out on the evening of 
the departure, adding that the King had placed it upon the Queen’s 
sofa; that the garcon de toilette wrapped it up in a napkin, and took 
it under his arm; and that she did not know where he had carried 
it. The man, who was remarkable for his fidelity, underwent three ex- 
aminations without making the slightest disclosure. M. Diet, a man 
of good family, a servant on whom the Queen placed particular reli- 
ance, likewise experienced the severest treatment. At length, after a 
lapse of three weeks, the Queen succeeded in obtaining the emancipa- 
tion of her servants. 

The Queen, about the 15th of August, had me informed by letter 
that I might come back to Paris without being under any apprehen- 
sion of arrest there, and that she greatly desired my return. I brought 
my father-in-law back in a dying state, and on the day preceding that 
of the acceptation of the constitutional ad I informed the Queen that 
he was no more. “The loss of Lassonne and Campan,” said she, as 
she applied her handkerchief to her streaming eyes, “has taught me 
how valuable such subjeds are to their masters. I shall never find their 
equals.” 

I resumed my fundions about the Queen on the 1st of September, 
1791. 1 was struck with the astonishing change misfortune had wrought 
upon her features. Her whole head of hair had turned almost white 
during the transit from Varennes to Paris. She had lost the power of 
sleeping soundly. Wishing to have, as soon as possible, the consolation 
which daylight brought to her, she would not have her shutters closed. 
I found all the guards, placed over the most private rooms of her 
apartments, still in existence; a commandant of battalion usually spent 
the night sitting in the space between the two doors of the salon and 
the bedroom. The folding doors were open on the Queen’s side, and 
his arm-chair was placed so that he should not lose sight of her. There 
was even some hesitation about suffering a post- bedstead to be brought 
every evening near the Queen’s bed for her first woman to lie upon, 
and it was alleged that this bedstead would prevent the commandant 
of battalion having his eyes dire&ly upon the Queen. 

The door of the room in which the royal family sat remained open 
all day, so that the guards could see them and hear what they said. The 
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King closed it repeatedly, aiul it wan as nlft-n immediately opened 
the officer, who said to hint, in an authui ii.it n r tour, / / H j thatifo 
doormat] not hr shut: such air nn C hie of the captains of the 

guard constantly |M**rd toiir-aiul-xw mt\ sun rssi\ eh ours at the bottom 
of the dark corridor uhich runs behind the QucvuK abutments. He 
had a table and twowax light . n«%tr him. 1 Im jh w hich wan like that 
of die closest prison warder, was hv n*» means nought after. Saint-Pri^ 
an actor lielongmg to the l omedie b t.titcatsr, almost appropriated it 
to himself, and his conduit in if low. mis his unto* innate sovereigns 
was always resjx’Ciful and ado ting. 1 )n King tame to the (^uetm’s 
apartments through this cot i iih»r* and the a» foi *4 the ‘IlaVitre Fran- 
$ais often afforded die august and unfortunate i*mple die consolation 
of conversing together without am wjinrv*. 1** su«h an extent was 
severity carried, that an officer, named ( nllet, had to get the order 
which enjoined him to follow the (^ue* n hr? w ardroi^and to stand 
sentinel at the door as long as dir should re mam there, rescinded. 

'Hie dav on w hit h I ir-nmnl 1 1 * i » if i«- •• about the Quern she was 
unable to com u se with me on all th* lament.d4r * vents w hit h had oc- 
curred since the time *4 my kav mg b*i . ha*, mg tlut dav on guard near 
her an officer whom she dreaded in« m than all th* * a hers. She intTelv 
told me that 1 should hate v me- * j » f '-*a \ i* *■■’. t»» | triform for her, 
and that she would not man om-a'amv. }»v long oiuu rations with 
me, my return being a sub jo i of alum U t at 1* ngth, the next day, 
the Quern, well knowing fh*- : dmomm *4 the * afu n w ho was to be 
on guard that night, had mv lo! pi,w*d v*iv n« at her-, and having 
obtained the favour of hav ing dr d- »» -i 'hut w la it I was in Inti, she 
began the narrative of th* g h;h.< *. . and tie out* a lunate aiiest at Va- 
rennes. I asked hn jeimr, cm ?*<•»• t onua m*w n, an* h kneeling by her 
bedside, I remained until tho» **‘*1--- m ih* iu-nimg» lr Veiling with 
tile liveliest and most soiiowt d jutoi l e > th* .mount I am about to 
' rejrat, and f >f w hi* h I lwu *,»en mu.- , ,?g i.uh , * .t n *!< t a!de«\adm*s, 
in papers of the time. 

'The King enmrtni tin ( ••out *h i* ? u, w h* », as a foreigner, was 
exempt from national in< ulpaiiou--. w uh ah th* ;u ; -.nations for t lu* de- 
parture. d lie carriage was old* i uU e. him ; ti .* : ,i goit, in the name of 
Madamede Koi f, was po« hi o i f lit o ,gh V/ * -mo ■ i ear* w if 1 1 that lady, 
who was a foreigner. And Leah , ht hams It dim .*■ die royal family, 
as their coachman, as far as 11 aid v . w la u th* tiav * Her, got into their 
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berline; Madame Brunier and Madame de Neuville, the first women 
of Madame and the Dauphin, there joined the principal carriage. They 
were in a cabriolet. Monsieur and Madame set out from the Luxem- 
bourg, and took another road. They, as well as the King, were recog- 
nised by the master of the last post in France; but this man, devoting 
himself to the fortune of the prince, left the French territory, and drove 
them himself as postilion. Madame Thibaut, the Queen’s first woman, 
reached Brussels without the slightest difficulty. Madame Cardon, from 
Arras, met with no hindrance ; and Leonard, the Queen’s hairdresser, 1 

passed through Varennes a few hours before the royal family. Fate had I 

reserved all its obstacles for the unfortunate monarch. ij 

Nothing worthy of notice occurred in the beginning of the journey. f (J 

The travellers were detained a short time, about twelve leagues from f| 

Paris, by some repairs which the carriage required. The King chose to Ji’ 

walk up one of the hills, and these two circumstances caused a delay of 
three hours, precisely at the time when it was intended that the berline 
should have been met, just before reaching Varennes, by the detach- 
ment commanded by M. Goguelat. This detachment was punctually 

stationed upon the spot fixed on, with orders to wait there for the t j 1 

arrival of certain treasure, which it was to escort; but the peasantry \ 

of the neighbourhood, alarmed at the sight of this body of troops, y 

came armed with staves, and asked several questions, which manifested , 

their anxiety. M. Goguelat, fearful of causing a riot, and not finding 

the carriage arrive as he expected, divided his men into two com- : \ 

panies, and unfortunately made them leave the highway, in order to 

return to Varennes by two cross-roads . 1 The King looked out of the * * : 

carriage at Saint Menehould, and asked several questions concern- 
ing the road. Drouet, the postmaster, whose fatal name will be long 
preserved in history, struck by the forcible resemblance of Louis to 
the impression of his head upon the assignats, drew near the carriage, 
felt convinced that he recognised the Queen also, and judging that the 
remainder of the travellers consisted of the royal family and their 
suite, instantly mounted his horse, reached Varennes, by cross-roads, 
before the royal fugitives, and gave the alarm . 2 

1 Madame Campan here attributes to M. de Goguelat the steps taken by the 

Due de Choiseul, the motives for which he assigns in his Memoirs , p. 84. Note j 

by the Editor . 

2 [This story of the discovery of Louis by Drouet is an invention. Drouet did 
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The Quern Ixgan to ferl all the *d tutor; they wtTeauo 

mental by the voice of a |ktsoii unkin m it, who, passing close to the 
carriage, in full gallop, tried out to them, hem ling towards the win. 
dow of their carriage, without, however, slat kening his speed, w You 
are recognisul ! " 

They arrived, with Uniting bruits, at the gates of Varcnnes, with 
out meeting one of the tarns* men h% whom tta*> were to have been 
escorted into the place. 11 h-\ were ignoiaiu w here to hnd their relays, 
and some minutes were lost in waiting, to no purptse. 'Hie cabriolet 
had preceded them, and the nv o ladies in attendance found die bridge 
already Mocked up with ofd cam and hnnUi . ' Hie town-guards woe 
all under arms. Hie King at last riitnoi Vamma. ML Gogudat 
liad arrived there with his drtui bittern. Mr tame up to the King, and 
asked him, if he chose 44 to dirt t a passage ! a h uir !" What an unlucky 
question to put to Louis XVI, ah * Imm thr very twginmngof tie 
Revolution had shown, in v\n\ urns of it, thr fear hr entertained of 
giving the least order which might * ansi an< fisonm of blood! u Would 
it he a brisk action: " s;iid the King. “ ft is nop-* nsihle that it should 
be otherwise*, hire," replied the aide -dr-* ajnp. Louis XVI was un- 
willing to ex | K*se his tamih . They, then i*m\ went to the house of a 
grocer, Mayor of Vammes. Thr king began to spak, and gave a 
summary of his intentions in dep.ntmg, analogous to the declaration 
he hud made at Pans. He spike with wannth and alia! blue, ami en- 
deavemred to demonstiate to the p< upl< .uound him th.it he had only 
put himself, hv the Mep he had taken. mt«* a ! if situation to treat with 
the Assembly, and to sani to *n with fi «•* * i* an thr » * institution which he 
would maintain, though mani nt its .utnlrs unr nu * impttihle with 
the dignity of the thtnne, and the !*a*e hi w hull it was jKTe®rv 
that the sovereign should he sunnund*'d. 111 Nothing could lx* more 
affecting, added the Quern, ** than tins m* me nt , m which the King 
communicated to the \n\ humblest » l.r.,s of i * is so hie* ts his principles, 
his wishes for the’ happiness ni hr, popV, ,u.d the motives which had 
determined him to depait." WLd t tta kmc was speaking to this 
mayor, whose name was Sam r, the Qm * u, ** ated at the farther end 


not recognise thr King. IV* a ., • n..,. • ; 4 «. 

Hide set out in pursuit v»!i,r mnr .no i *i,<- *.* >u * j 
1 [Kor this and other mao urm m o , M J, i,.,-,, ’ 
account in Thr Flight uj Munr . / i.r t f :J; , \ , 


.lie 1 f h * <ur? and a coni* 
» .? On- m\ ;t\ family. j 
/.nlhau? and scholarly 
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of the shop, among parcels of soap and candles, endeavoured to make 
Madame Sauce understand that if she would prevail upon her hus- 
band to make use of his municipal authority to cover the flight of the 
King and his family, she would have the glory of having contributed 
to restore tranquillity to France. This woman was moved; she could 
not, without streaming eyes, see herself thus solicited by her Queen; 
but she could not be got to say anything more than w Bless me, ma- 
dame, it would be the destruction of M. Sauce; I love my King; but, 
by our lady, I love my husband too, you must know ; and he would be 
answerable, you see. 5 ’ Whilst this strange and unavailing scene was 
passing in the shop, the people, hearing that the King was arrested, 
kept pouring in from all parts. M. Goguelat, making a last effort, de- 
manded of the dragoons whether they would protect the departure 
of the King; they replied only by murmurs, dropping the points of 
their swords. Some person unknown fired a pistol at M. Goguelat; 
he was slightly wounded by the ball. M. Romeuf, aide-de-camp to 
M. de La Fayette, arrived at that moment. He had been chosen, after 
the 6th of October, 1789, by the commander of the Parisian guard, 
to be in constant attendance about the Queen. She reproached him 
bitterly with the objeCt of his mission. “If you wish to make your 
name remarkable, sir,” said the Queen to him, “you have chosen 
strange and odious means, which will produce the most fatal conse- 
quences.” This officer wished to hasten their departure. The Queen, 
still cherishing the hope of seeing M. Bouille arrive with a sufficient 
force to extricate the King from his critical situation, prolonged her 
stay at Yarennes by every means in her power. The dauphin’s first 
woman pretended to be taken ill with a violent colic, and threw her- 
self upon a bed, in the hope of aiding the designs of her superiors; 
she wept and implored assistance. The Queen understood her perfedly 
well, and refused to leave one who had devoted herself to follow them 
in such a state of suffering. But as the relief they hoped for was also 
apprehended by those by whom they had been arrested, no delay in 
departing was allowed. The three body-guards (Valory, Dumoutier, 
and Malden) were bound, and fastened upon the seat of the carriage. 

A horde of national guards, animated with fury, and the bar- 
barous joy with which their fatal triumph inspired them, surrounded 
the carriage of the royal family. 

The three commissioners sent by the Assembly to meet the King, 
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Messieurs tie Latour-Maubonrg, Barrun i\ and Peth m, joined them in 
the environs of tprrnav. The two last mentioned got into the King 1 * 
carriage; already the infuriatni hand that surrounded the illustrious 
victims hid massacred Indore their eves M. dr I himpierre, a knight 
of St. Louis, living upon an ntatf in the environs of Varenna He 
had hastened to j xt> hisresptis to the Ling; this impulse, so natural 
to all good Frenchmen, was punished In a nu«l death. At some & 
tana* from ftprim a village priest vomim! to approach the car. 
riage, merely actuated h\ his desire t«« Wtold the t oimtemnce of the 
unfortunate monarch. I le was instant h knot led down, and was about 
to perish in sight of the rmal fatnih • Sh** ked at these atrocious tmir- 
tiers, Barnave darted tot! tr window ; 41 Are we amongst tigers? "he 
exclaimed. “ Let that venerable old nun depart unmolested. Show 
at this important moment the tomposuir *4 a great nation, worthy 
of winning its liberties." Ihe old priest was %md. Madame Eliza- 
Ixih, surprised, and delighted w ith the i;« nn * ms emotion of Barnave, 
seeing him reach to throw lump'll out *4 the w mdow, seized hold of 
the flap of his coat to save him horn tolling < murage and humanity 
at that moment united the feelings of fh» pious daughter of the Hour- 
hons to those of the indrjw robot \ on, who, lor two years, had 
waged war upon tin ancient right*. *4 si ^ mat* h\ . He whew name had 
never Ixen pronounced wept with ".ntnnji and 1 ion «>r had proved 
himself a man of frrimg; and Ipui tiro- tun* Barii.uc \ummA 
an interest in the hratls of thro onion, mat* pi in* rve, They even 
ventured to Begm to uuio to \u a * * mu* » n d manner irsjKfting the 
critical situation in which Fum«< and tla io\.d famih stood. Du 
King, in the Beginning *4 the dr* * > ■ : * «• . te*fw no landing hisextrtmt 
shyness, hazarded a Jew n m.o k ■ ; hot L.r-n,.; a ked what the bread 
|H*ople would wish to attain. P* iron t* *, -!, w all ha i ! siren is sincerity 

“A republic , when the* .ia oif-armaO a- 0 * ■ •.» ; ipr enough for one. 
From that moment the Kme mg, - > 1 ■ • t .« • upon himself, whk; 
he did not one*’ Break, «w» u Bv m« m «■ •. ga until In* i cached Puri 
The deputies w rje inwted t * J.iB ’’Or ntn-hment from a cat! 
teen of chic ken and pa * u \ . w hi* B v a o v .e * a; i ;age. Priam readil 
accepted the oiler. Madame Km a « ?!i p'.uod « o it the wine. Petit)] 
doubtless in the adulation *4 1 * a. .* o; : .;t* m e.nr, tat not his gla 
under the neek of the Bottle n» -how hu that dine was enough 
it. Hie dignttv of Barnave wa • .tl<- 1 j* 1* c 1 B\ ’.s» h gross alleriatio 
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and he would not eat anything. Being pressed by the Queen to take 
something, he replied, u Madame, under such solemn circumstances, 
the deputies of the National Assembly ought to occupy the attention 
of your Majesties only with their commission, and not with then- 
wants. 5 5 This condud of Barnave’s being adhered to during the whole 
of the route, naturally made a favourable impression upon the minds 
of the Queen and Madame Elizabeth; and the princesses had many 
private conversations with him at the places where the sorrowful train 
stopped to rest. They found him full of sense and judicious intentions, 
much attached to the system of a constitutional monarchy, but aware 
of the incalculable dangers that France would be exposed to under 
a republican government. 

[Page 181] 

On the administration of the ^hieerfs household 
The expenses of the Queen’s household were controlled by the Sec- 
retary of State, to whom the department of the King’s household 
belonged. 

The first office was that of the principal secretary for orders, in 
which were made out the brevets or titles of nomination of all the 
officers and ladies belonging to the establishment, and the bills known 
by the name of menus , for the regulation of the expenses. 

The general bill included the supplies of bread,, wine, meat, wood, 
wax, &c., and the divers accounts comprised under this general head 
formed a sort of fictitious estimate of expenditure: for instance, the 
bread, the wine, and the different dishes for the table were all speci- 
fied, as well as the wood, and charcoal, and everything else that was 
necessary for consumption in the household. The nature of the articles 
might be, and was varied, but the expenditure remained the same, 
unless it might be in perquisites. By this means the expense of every 
article was so known and fixed before its consumption as not to allow 
of its being exceeded. Sometimes, however, articles were required, the 
expense of which had not been foreseen, as some particular novelty, 
or anything unusually rare or expensive. A separate account was kept 
of such things, and the expense of them was defrayed out of the per- 
quisites. 

The expenses of the stable department were provided for in the 
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same manner by fictitious estimates which legislated the charges fo r 
li verity equipages, ami corn and hay for the ho tvs. 

For any unexpected cx|ktoc*s private.' am mm* were made out, 
which were easily examined, as they comhfrd of very few articles. 

These accounts or lists, fixed the emoluments of' everyone attached 
to the household, or connected with its supplies. 

lire second office, that of comptroller-general, carried into exeat- 
tion the orders made out from these lints, and saiKtionwi the use of the 
sums specified, anil the jjerquiskes vvhkh accrued when the expenses 
had not taken place. 

lifts office was, in fad, the centra! point vvhkh decided arxl limited 
all the expense*, ordinary and extra* urdinun . 

live expenses of the bed-ihasnU r urre under the regulation of die 
lady in superintendence, of the * iamr d h *’mrur\ and the comptroller- 
general of the household. 

Those of the household, mmpf chrmlmg the kitihrn and fires, were 
regulated by the first matin' d'h Cta\ th« other nutihrs d' hotel, and 
the comptroller-general. 

Those of the stables, b\ the bra rqurm , and the comptroller- 
general. 

By these regulations the t * nuptrolln -gmi ral betaine esjKcially 
responsible for all that oturml, 

Measures of et om »m\ were clr* mrd ad\ r.d 4r ; and if was thought 
necessary to depriv r the pi im ip.d offi* ns « a th* par t assigned to than 
in the administration <4 the «*\j* n r * s A n*- w « ah* »* w as t reated in con- 
sequence, under the name of tMmnuvwinaf-gfut-i.il, pic sided over by 
the comptroller-general, the mmrtn »4 fb« king’s household, and 
the different nmmusMnnns in tin smiie *4 ?h« king and Queen. 

Ihe Queen's hoUM’hold nnlv m.unf.um d thr ■ neu f< *nu two years; 
the original officers demanded The resne.on.n • 4 rian ancient rights 
at the end of that time. 

The right which the principal offii ns had *4 making out expenses 
which they had the power *4 irlufiwh mibnm* mg tor their own in- 
terest, or that of their drjM'ud.mis, sometime* t< n their old servants, 
and always for their /ir’.frn, must « rn.tmh I *• r /aid* d as an abuse. 

The principal (if beers had eat h a u < u t.u % . paid hi. the Quern. Tide 
secretaries had no other empl« *\ m* nt than u im iw the* oaths which 
were taken before the officers abov* -mmtiouf d. f be- setretary of die 
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Queen’s tirewomen had somewhat more to do, as that lady man- 
aged her own accounts, which she might almost be said to farm, having 
fixed prices for all the clothes of her Majesty. 

The different duties were fulfilled by the officers in waiting, serving, 
some for three months together, some for six, and others in ordinary. 

The Queen’s council was merely nominal. The lady in superintend- 
ence and a chancellor were at its head. It sometimes met to receive 
accounts from the treasurer, but only as a matter of form. 

The Queen had a chapel, consisting of a grand and first almoner, 
and many others; clerks, with chaplains, preachers, and attendants, 
serving as above stated, some quarterly and others half-yearly. 

The Queen had also several physicians attached to her household, 
to attend on her own person, and likewise on those around her. These 
different establishments were paid from the funds of the household. 

The lady in superintendence and the lady of honour presided over 
the bed-chamber. There were attached to it twelve honorary ladies 
of the bed-chamber; a chevalier (Phonneur , gendeman in waiting, and 
a train-bearer. 

The establishment of the bed-chamber consisted of two first femmes 
de chambre , and twelve others; of ushers of the bed-chamber, the 
closet, and the ante-chamber; of valets, footmen, and other servants 
of an inferior description. 

It is undeniable that so many persons, the greater part of whom 
were unknown, must have encumbered the service, rather than have 
been any honour to it. It may likewise be observed that the privilege 
of the officers to serve three months at a time, leaving every indi- 
vidual at liberty to go into his province as soon as his quarter was 
expired, estranged him too much from the personage to whom he was 
attached, and rendered it easy for him to magnify his own importance 
by inventing whatever falsehoods he might think likely to add to it. 
Officers in ordinary, of whom there would consequendy be a sufficient 
number known, would have rendered the duty more agreeable and 
more lucrative to those who might be in the discharge of it. It is con- 
ceived that salable places, under the name of offices, are not without 
inconvenience; for it is evident that through this practice many a man 
holds a post which would never have been assigned to him if it had 
not been necessary to pay for it. Even when serving by commission, 
all who approach the King ought to be sworn, nor should this oath 
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be regarded as a mere ceremony, Those u hose nffkvs are honourable 
ought to take the oath Udore their rural master himself, and inf^ 
before their resjxt'Uve principals. 

Hie stables area department ol the turn iiiqiortaira*, as wdl on 
account of tin* dignity as the expense tonne* ted with it. 

The Quern's stables wav governed h\ the tiiM equerry; the sec- 
ond was an equerry amikthhur. There were iwrhr pages, They did 
not receive am silari, but their boaid, and maintenance, andeduca 
tion, which w as a military * me, %% ei r all ] a * * v i« i* * I fur. The coachmen, 
postilions &c.i were under the dim lion <4 the last equerry; they wore 
liveries and their expenses, like those *4' i !j«- 1« d-i hamier and tables, 
were regulated by the lists <4 dim tarn i**r the Queen's household, 
as were also the keeping and r« pining *4 the lea -n; by which means 
the whole expemlituie, or at h ast the gnat<T part of it, was known 
l>eforelmnd, whit h enabled th* t ompti.dU f -grurt.d to manage with 
ease all the regular < \j*-nv.. and ban fie means td* explaining 

more readily am w hi* h might jo! ham bni r a* i< n, 

Many supplier* \t < re pm* has* d b- m«. , „*,? th, l« *w ext price of- 

fered; as, lor instant « , breach w uk , tm-.a, and h- b, fur the table, and, 
in general, every ankle *4 pm \ *\ or.lnp. 

It might be ad% ruble, as a jurav.a 


a household complisine mate, < ,..r. .m , • ! 

sanu* eontruitors lot all *4 tie in. c*. vm 
anything to the * tor *4 in. mag* ue nt , t ! 
a much more mod* tat* tan 

It may finally be s emailed that fh» v n 
of comptiollet -gmi i al * 4 th* Q .« . 1,. , . 
the archiver* of the pnb*t a* *4 ib» ,j[, 
must una\oitiabK U in had mm - ; m • m 
tic a i might be extra* to] ti»an tb« m. 


I »■* "iinim , w here there is 
‘O •imit nt\ to employ the 
’ b m* au\ w ithuut adding 
e ’■ might all be supplied at 

on ■, .u.d pa pel's of the office 
* c 'Id ,iu d» posited among 
! 'u« m, at \ * is, biles. ‘ITny 
’ *m* no Ini infnnna- 
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AND OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS 

COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY THE EDITORS 

Note XX, page 19. Extract from the Memoirs of the Abbe Georgel. 

T HE Comtesse de Lamotte, who is destined to play so conspicuous 
a part on this stage, in the drama, the lamentable scenes of which 
are about to be displayed, was bom in Champagne, under a thatched 
roof and in indigent circumstances. This was either a freak of the blind 
goddess, or the result of misfortune; for she has since proved her de- 
scent, on the side of the Counts of Saint- Remy, from the royal house 
of Valois. D’Hozier, the genealogist, has confirmed it by his certifi- 
cate. This august origin did not much ameliorate her condition. She 
became the wife of M. de Lamotte, a gendeman and a private in the 
gendarmerie. Their united resources were very limited: poverty, how- 
ever, is no disgrace, when it is not the result of misconduct It was in 
this point of view that she presented herself before the grand almoner 
to interest his generosity, and at the same time to implore his good 
offices with the King. The Comtesse de Lamotte, without possessing 
the full splendour of beauty, was gifted with all the graces of youth, 
and her countenance was intelligent and attractive; she expressed her- 
self with fluency, and the air of truth that pervaded her recitals car- 
ried persuasion along with it. It will soon be discovered that these 
outward attractions concealed the heart and the magic powers of a 
Circe. 

u The birth and the misfortunes of a descendant of the House of 
Valois excited a deep interest in the noble and compassionate breast 
of the Cardinal de Rohan, who would have rejoiced in placing her 
on a level with her ancestors, but the finances of the King did not 
permit him to proportion his bounty to so fair a title; he could only 
supply such slender support as the exigencies of the present moment 
demanded. This artful and insinuating woman soon imagined that 
the heart of her benefaCtor was susceptible of yet stronger impres- 
sions, which she was fully capable of inspiring in it. Gratitude and 
fresh wants renewed her visits and her interviews. She did not fail to 
remark that her presence awakened great interest in the cardinal, 
who followed the impulse of his feelings. His Eminence advised her 
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to address htTself immediately to the Qurnu pt chiming that that gen. 
erous princess would be struck in t!u* i outcast U tween her afluali 
nation and her birth, and would doubtless find some means of extri 
citing her from her painful situation. The t animal, in avowing that 
he was himself unable to procure t< »i hn an iutmiew with the Queen 
in several succeeding cuniersatn ms « an ini tin* excess of his confidence 
towards Madame de l«umottr so tai as to drsc rilie to her the deep 
mortification he exjK'rit med in baling incurred the displeasure of her 
Majesty; it created, hr oWrveri, a }* i jK tual bitterness in his soul, 
which poisoned his happiest moments, 1 nan tills confidence arose 
that infernal sjKtrk w hich kimllcd into mi disastrous a flame It also 
gave rise to the formation of a plan of imposition of which the an. 
nais of human cmlulity can furnish few paiallrk llic outline ofthe 
scheme was as follows; Madams' dr i^uuottc undertook to persuade 
the ctrdinal that she had obtained a t<»mtdciuhlr degree of intimacy 
with the Queen; that, influenced la th« ran and excellent qualities 
she had discovered in die grand almum i , da had spoken of them, so 
often, anti with so much enthusiasm* tu he? Majesty, that die had, 
by degrees, succeeded in inmn mg hn pi rjudn. r\ and had even re- 
newed in her the wish to extend bn go<*| guuo, to the cardinal. Her 
insinuations, die, mm enter, pirti nd« d, had had vs much effort, that 
Marie Antoinette had permitted the taidmal to additv* his justifica- 
tion to her, and, finally , had denied to U.m a % unesjjondmce with 
him in writing, which should be kept -*n# t till the auspicious mo- 
ment should arrive for the ep n awu.d nt hi , t omplcte restoration 
to her favour. I he ( omtrv< d» I«amotn w . t<* be the intermediate 
vehicle of this correspondrni n the i * suit of n ha h was, undoubtedly, 
to place the cardinal at the . n - umuu! *4 taw :r and influence, 
“Madame de Lamotte, afn i haling m> u as* < I tlie hop's of the 
cardinal by every art, and ail tla p*w *- 1 *4 ;-m jgue she was mistress 
of, at length said to him, * l am auth« »i v* d la. the Qu , t! ‘ to demand 
of you, in writing, a justify ata «u of the fault', that \ou are accused 
of.’ This authoi katiun, invented la th» ( - dr 1 auuotte, and 

accredited by the cardinal, apjram i n. lam tie hn aid of an auspi- 
cious day; in a little time, hr. ap* *!• >y \ , w i ttu n ! a himself, and couched 
in the fittest terms to efface the mjuiioic implex v or. that m » much dis- 
quieted him, was confided to Madam*' d< l„uut«ttf . Some da\ s after- 
wards she brought an answer Lat k t« * him, uiiffrn on a small shed 
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of gilt-edged paper, in which Marie Antoinette, whose handwriting 
was successfully imitated, was made to say, ‘I have read your letter: 
I am rejoiced to find you not guilty. At present I am not able to 
grant you the audience you desire. When circumstances permit, you 
shall be informed of it. Remain discreet.’ These few words caused in 
the cardinal a delirium of satisfaction, which it would be difficult to 
describe. Madame de Lamotte, from that moment, was his tutelary 
angel, who smoothed for him the path of happiness, and from that 
period she might have obtained from him whatever she could have 
desired. 

“Soon afterwards, encouraged by success, she fabricated a cor- 
respondence between the Queen and the cardinal. The demands for 
money, which, under different pretexts, the Queen appeared to make 
on the grand almoner in these forged letters, procured for Madame 
de Lamotte in the whole 120,000 livres; and yet nothing could open 
the eyes of this credulous and immoral man to the deceit that was 
in this manner practised on him. 

u In the meantime an unfortunate circumstance contributed to 
hurry the cardinal still more unfortunately into extraordinary adven- 
tures: I do not know what monster, envious of the tranquillity of hon- 
est men, had vomited forth upon our country an enthusiastic empiric, 
a new apostle of the religion of nature, who created converts in the 
most despotic manner, and subjected them entirely to his influence. 

“ Some speedy cures, effected in cases that were pronounced in- 
curable and fatal in Switzerland and Strasburg, spread the name of 
Cagliostro far and wide, and raised his renown to that of a truly mi- 
raculous physician. His attention towards the poor, and his contempt 
for the rich, gave his chara&er an air of superiority and interest, 
which excited the greatest enthusiasm. Those whom he chose to hon- 
our with his familiarity left his society in ecstasies at his transcendent 
qualities. The Cardinal de Rohan was at his residence at Saveme 
when the Comte de Cagliostro astonished Strasburg and all Switzer- 
land with his conduct, and the extraordinary cures he had performed. 
Curious to behold so remarkable a personage, the cardinal went to 
Strasburg: it was found necessary to use interest to be admitted to 
the count. 4 If M. le Cardinal is sick,’ said he, ‘let him come to me, 
and I will cure him; if he be well, he has no business with me, nor 
have I with him.’ This reply, far from giving offence to the vanity of 
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the cardinal, only imreased tin* desire hr had u» !*? acquainted^ 
him. At length, having gained admission in the sanctuary of this new 
Aesculapius, he sim, as he has since dn hired, *m the countenance of 
tins uncommunicative man a dignin si* imp rang, that he felt himsdf 
jxmetrated with religious awe, and that his Inst words were inspired 
by reverence. This interview, which was \* i v short, excited more 
strongly than ever the desire Un a uane intimate aetjittimaiw fa 
length it was obtained, and the vtufn empire* tuned his conduftand 
his advances so well, tlutt at length, w nlemi a rming to desire it, he 
gained the entire confidence of the larelinal, and pressed the grmt- 
est ascendancy over him. * Your said hr mir flay to the cardinal 

"is worthy of mine; and you m hr the « onfulunt of all my 

secrets. 1 litis dtvhnitioti eapfi^ at d all the iniellirtual faculties and 
feelings of a man who, at all times, had tun altn the mi rets of cheat, 
istrv anti In natty. 

U 1 he Baron dr Plena, wlmm the * udmal had employed at the 
time of his embassy at Vienna, ah * Ur*anr\ alar, a the |n*ri«xi of the 
history of the nn Uau ■, the m*ot mtmi.m * < o < ? *« 1 .« nt of his thoughts 
and wishes, and w as * me of his uv ot ,n * i rdm-d <t} *, ure with Cagfatro 
and Madame de Utmofti . I mu* mua h.r. mg h* .nd, through a cer- 
tain channel, that this li.mmde PLmu h.rd !n-qu« w ojgirs, of a very 
expensive nature, at th* julne .* *!' Sn.r.bmm wl.rie, if might he aid, 
the tokay flowed in r’nu >.!♦« j < i th*- >, p. t i ago ral dr- to (iaglbstro 
and his pretended w if. : I though? it ure d-.re m mfoim the cardinal 
of the cirnunstanie. Hon pH wa-., ‘1 lu aud I ha\e evm given 
him lilx-rtv to let it kui to w .*m , d h, pud ■ pi.,p T . % ’Jhis mode 
of expressing him-4-lf did n* a l a*., m* m .-m d -da with respect to 
the enthusiasm of the « anim.d . . u; m- ; ) - ,t I was far from 

k’lirving that he had H .miu. m . , m, }.. r , , , mt f his com- 
pass. It was to him, and l« < tor H.n n >1 P that the cardinal 

revealed all that he pies, usd « 4 d J*. u i .. mm. linn w ith Ma- 
dame dr Lumuttr, and tiomtin- *•>:?* s irs. <4 w hn h she wan the 
medium. 

II the Comtessr c If* I*anio?f. h.el i ,»-* n * - j. at* d to limit hersdf 

to her first impositions, lei - f mm .•* - o . a la?!* i sum s*. < ♦? dil have 

hern disiovered, and she wo .Id n.r < ; r. . 1 i s .n j * \pif heroine in 
swindling; the cmluht*, of tj;»- * u Uimd u > * .Id L,i*» furnished inat- 
tei foi laughter, hut it would hare urruaiie?- nv <ur\ matter, which 
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he who was the dupe of it would have been interested in not reveal- 
ing. But when a complete absence of principle is joined to a corrupt 
and vitiated heart, crimes of any blackness and villainy whatsoever 
are only the ordinary weapons which avarice makes use of to satisfy 
itself. This woman, so profoundly bad, encouraged by getting twenty 
thousand livres, with only the cost of a tissue of falsehood, and a sheet 
of gilt-edged paper, with a few letters upon it, conceived a plan, the 
hazards and dangers of which might have checked the most deter- 
mined robber. One of the Queen’s jewellers had in his possession 
a most superb diamond necklace, worth eighteen hundred thousand 
livres. Madame de Lamotte knew that the Queen, who was much 
pleased with it, had not liked, under circumstances wherein the strid- 
est economy became an indispensable duty, to propose to the King to 
buy it for her. Madame de Lamotte had had an opportunity of see- 
ing this famous necklace, and Bcehmer, the jeweller, whose property 
it was, did not conceal from her that such an ornament being a dead 
article in commerce, he found it quite an encumbrance to him; that 
he had hoped, in making the purchase of it, that he should prevail on 
the Queen to buy it; but that her Majesty had refused: he added, that 
he would make a handsome present to anyone who might procure him 
a purchaser for it. 

“ Madame de Lamotte had already made trial of her talents upon 
the credulity of his Eminence. She flattered herself that, by continu- 
ing to deceive him, she might be able to appropriate both the necklace 
and the promised present to herself. It will be seen that she intended 
to persuade the cardinal that the Queen had a great desire for this 
necklace; that wishing to buy it unknown to the King, and to pay for 
it by instalments out of her savings, she wished to give the grand 
almoner a particular proof of her good-will by getting him to make 
this bargain in her name. That, for this purpose, he would receive 
an order, written and signed by her hand, which he need not give up 
until the payments should be completed; that he would arrange with 
the jeweller to give him receipts for the amount, at different inter- 
vals, from one quarter to another, beginning from the first payment, 
which could not be made until the 30th of July, 1785; that it would 
be essential not to mention the Queen’s name in that transa&ion, 
which was to be carried on entirely in the name of the cardinal; that 
the secret order, signed c Marie Antoinette de France,’ would be quite 
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authority enough; and that, in gK mg it, tin- Huui bestowed a sign^ 
mark of* her confidence in 1m Kminrmr. 

u Such was the rcmiamc cumjaivd In thin mischievous woman 
She offered the cup of < lire to this too credulous cardinal, and sue. 
ceeded in jxTsuading him to drink of it. Her dcreptiuns l*‘ing hitherto 
so successful as to secure her from vwn the slightest suspicion or&. 
tmst, she boldly launched into her perilous cant r. The cardinal was 
in Alsace, Madame tic I,amum dr-spat* hid a courier through Baron 
de Planta, with a gilt-edged billet, in w hkh the Queen was made to 
say, 4 The w is) ted-ft »r moment is not jet an bed, but I wish to hasten 
your return, on account of a secret negotiation which interests me 
personally, and which I am uim tiling to tonfidr to anyone, except 
yourself. 'Phe Gmrtesse de I^motte will fell jmi from me |he mean- 
ing of this enigma.’ After muling this 2« ff«-r the t ordinal longed for 
wings. He arrival most une\;s ■* t*dh in a tmr frost, in January. His 
return appeared as evtntordinat \ t«» us as lu* ileparture had Ixxtrt pre- 
cipitate. His relations and hands little imagnud the fatal windings 
of that labyrinth, in whit ha w nm.m, almost unknown, hud contrived 
to involve the man whose eves she bad fas* mated, 

“The cardinal had no sooner h ainrd the puirndrd solution of 
this enigma than, delighted with the * » immivdou u itlt which his sov- 
ereign had been pleased to hoimm lum,h« * ag* t K asked for the neces- 
sary order, in order that the m * U.*» < might 1* po * ut rd with as little 
loss of time as jM»v»ihle. 'l In md* r was n »t long d* laud; if was dated 
from Trianon, and sign* d * Mai a Aut*»m»n» d* Fi anus' I f the thick- 
est web of deception hud joi blind* d tie * s . *■■■> of tin * aidit ial, this sig- 
nature alom\ so Humsib imitat'd, might ieor sin >w u him the snare 
which awaited him. The rn in * o M/it*d b« i # U‘ am thing but 
4 Marie Antoinette;' the wool ,hb id a*, a - add* d bvthrgrofiB- 

est ignorance. N < * iun.uk, hmuus, v».r made. Cngliostro, at that 
time recently an iu d at Pans, w .r. * musa « * i . I hr. Pulton mounted 
his tripod; tlu* Kg\ pti.m im - * at e ns vu o m.id* at night, illuminated 
hv an immense numb* r of wav t . u-., w tw <-sibnu!\ own saloon. 
Hie oracle, under the impnafk *n * *! it-, famih.u demon, pronounced 
that the negotiation was worth* *4' th« pi m> * ; that if would be 
crowned with sneu-ss; that it wd-iun th# g* #» ♦* In* \s of the Queen 
to its height, ami hiing to light tli.it hap] a dm uliult would unfold 
the rare talents of the t animal im the huwU of Id aiu e, anti the 
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human race.’ I am writing fads, though it may be imagined that I 
am only relating fidions. I should think so myself were I not certain 
of the statements I make. Be it as it may, the advice of Cagliostro 
dissipated all the doubts which might have been inspired, and it was 
decided that the cardinal should acquit himself, as promptly as pos- 
sible, of a commission which was regarded as equally honourable 
and flattering. 

“ Everything being thus arranged, the cardinal treated with Boehmer 
and Bassenge for the necklace on the conditions proposed. He did 
not conceal from them that it was for the Queen, and he showed 
them the authority under which he a&ed, requiring it to be kept secret 
from all but the Queen. The jewellers must have believed all that the 
grand almoner told and showed them, as they accepted his note, 
and agreed on the 30th of January to deliver up the necklace to him 
on the 1st of February, being the eve of the purification. The count- 
ess had fixed on this day, when there was to be a grand fete at Ver- 
sailles, as the epoch for which the Queen was anxious to have the 
superb ornament. The casket which contained this treasure was to be 
taken to Versailles that day, and carried to the house of Madame de 
Lamotte, whence the Queen was to be supposed to send for it. This 
woman, intoxicated with joy at the amazing success of her unparal- 
leled intrigue, had chosen her own residence at Versailles as the theatre 
where was to be performed the delivery of the necklace to a person 
who should come for it, commissioned in the name of the Queen to 
carry it to her. It was in truth a downright fraud and piece of a&ing. 
The cardinal, to whom the time had been specified, came at dusk on 
the 1st of F ebruary to the house of Madame de Lamotte, followed 
by a valet de chambre , who carried the casket. He sent him away 
when he got to the door, and entered alone the place where he was 
to be sacrificed to his credulity. It was an alcoved apartment, with 
a closet in it, which had a glass door. The skilful a&ress put her 
spectator into this closet; the room was dimly lighted, a door opens, 
a voice exclaims, c From the Queen.’ Madame de Lamotte advances 
with an air of resped, takes the casket, and places it in the hands of 
the pretended messenger; thus the transfer of the necklace was made. 
The cardinal, a mute and hidden witness of the transa&ion, imagined 
that he knew this envoy. Madame de Lamotte told him that it was 
the Queen’s confidential valet de chambre at Trianon. He wore the 
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same garb, and had much the same air. Among iter different modes 
of deception, Madame de had succeeded in making itappear ^ 

that she had pit! several visits at Trianon t«> the Queen, who had 
lavished upon her proofs of the mmt intimate familiarity. She often 
mentioned to the cardinal the c!a\ on which she was to go, and the 
hour at which site was to return. His Kminmtr, who loved to feed f 
his imagination on all that could nourish the idea it had taken up, 
often watched her setting out and coining hack again. One night, I 
when she knew that the grand almoner was an me of the time for 
her return, she got Villrtte, the principal agent in her schemes, to walk i 
some way back w ith her, and afh ru ads to apjiear as if returning to f 
Trianon. The cardinal, who w as in disguise, joined her, according to 
custom, and inquired who this j* r*on might he. She told him that it | 
was the Queen's confidential vairt «T » at Trianon. At that " 

time the necklace, so much cuu t* « i * was m it la t bought nor delivered 
up; but it was thus that the prudent mam* ian kept Yt% ing, at proper 
distance, the foundation-slums w hnruu to i.us- and consolidate the 
edifice of her conjurations. I hi* pirtmdi d v-iirt */e » luimbre was a 
man of the name of Vill* tie, of Hai -v.ji . Vuhe % the fi j* nd of Madame 
de Lamotte, and the cojwad* *4 her husband. Hus woman had r 
initiated him into her hmjnitons pi.*' tars.. Hr t«*nmrml in them, 
and exjHVted to have a slur*’ in the pi* e.ts that might o ■•ult from them. 

He possessed the pernicious talent * *t Mij.nif ilntnu; the hand of the 
august princess: the h iters w hi* h Madam* d* I .amutie fabricated in | 
the name of the Queen w < m unfitn hv him, as was also the order 
signed c Marie Antoinette de JumoT tm the pm * has, e of the neck- 
lace. 

“ Ilie cardinal, hat ing si rutini-a d the t* a? a * -.of tin man into whose 
hands the casket was d*h\ end, and imagining that hr recognised in 
them those of the pretended vmVf ..V vm, at I ii a non, who had 
accompanied Madam* 1 de I.am*>tt« one « s mu * . ,j, her \va\ home, 
had no doubt of the net klat * Inn/ H imr. eel m its place of 
destination. 

u 11ms did this intriguing woman attain fa i «nd .; and such as- 
cendancy had she- gained mn the mind *4 th« < an final, that from the 
time of die necklace being gi\m up la Kmm* n* e hh rv.antly pressed 
the jewellers to obtain an intervs* w o! the ( (sou, in older that they 
might make themseh es easy resj*-* ting tin pun faro h* had negotiated 
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for her. This fadt, the truth of which has been proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of denial, by the evidence of Boehmer and Bassenge in court, 
ought to remove every doubt as to the sincerity of the cardinal, and 
the entire persuasion he adled under, that he was only obeying the 
orders of the Queen. How shall I conceal, in this place, a fadt which 
I would yet willingly omit, but which is too essentially connected with 
the consequences of this unfortunate affair to be passed over in silence. 
The jewellers, who had often access to the Queen on business, and 
were, moreover, pressed by the cardinal to speak of it, took care not 
to leave her in ignorance of the negotiation, and sale of the necklace. 
Notwithstanding the writing signed c Marie Antoinette de France,’ 
which had been shown to them; notwithstanding the responsibility 
of the cardinal, who had given his note for it, it was important to 
their interest to assure themselves that this necklace was for her Ma- 
jesty, and not to risk a thing of so much value on the least uncertainty. 1 
This fadt is not admitted by Messieurs Boehmer and Bassenge in the 
process but they secretly acknowledged it to one who revealed it to 
me only on condition that his name should no way be brought in, or 
compromised in the affair. The cardinal, in his defence, appeared to 
have never had any doubt on the subjedt. 2 Bassenge being at Bale in 
1797, and questioned by me on this matter, did not deny it, and for- 
mally confessed that his depositions, and those of his companion in this 
suit, had been regulated by the diredtion of the Baron de Breteuil; 
that they had not indeed indiscriminately followed everything that 

1 Compare this passage with the accounts contained in the 12th chapter of 
the Memoirs of Madame Campan. Note by the Editor. 

2 In the Memoirs of Madame Campan it is shown in how obscure, doubtful, 
and unintelligible a manner the jeweller Boehmer explained himself, the first 
time, on the subject of the necklace, and what was the surprise, the indignation, 
and the wrath of the Queen when she was made to understand the odious 
nature of the intrigue in which her name was introduced. “The secret dis- 
closure was confided, 55 it is said, “ to a person who only revealed it under the 
assurance that his name should be neither cited nor compromised in the 
affair: 55 this disclosure, received by an anonymous person, can scarcely be 
sufficient to overthrow the regular and circumstantial details of Madame 
Campan. If the Queen only understands the former declarations of Boehmer 
from a tardy and unexpected communication ; if her resentment bursts out 
immediately on her acquaintance with it, what becomes of the supposition, 
made by the Abbe Georgel, of a plan, conducted with coolness and delibera- 
tion, and, for a considerable period, to lead the cardinal deeper and deeper 
into the snare, to surprise him and to destroy him ? Note by the Editor'. 
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